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SERMON I. 


GOD’S WORLD. 


PSALM Civ. 24. 


O Lord, how manifold are Thy orks in wisdom hast Thou made them 
all; the earth is full of Thy riches. 


HEN we read such psalms as the one from which this 
verse is taken, we cannot help seeing,.if we consider, 

a great difference between them and any hymns or religious 
poetry which are commonly written or read in these days. 
The hymns which are most liked now, and the psalms which 
people most willingly choose out of the Bible, are those which 
speak, or seem to speak, about God’s dealings with people’s 
own souls, while such psalms as this are overlooked. People 
do not care really about psalms of this kind when they find 
them in the Bible, and they do not expect or wish now-a-days 
anyone to write poetry like them. For these psalms of which 
I speak praise and honour God, not for what He has done to 
our souls, but for what He has done and is doing in the world 
around us. This very ro4th Psalm, for instance, speaks 
entirely about things which we hardly care, or even think 
proper, to mention in church now. It speaks of this earth 
entirely, and the things on it; of the light, the clouds, and 
wind—of hills and valleys, and the springs on the hill-sides— 


of wild beasts and birds—of grass and corn, and wine and oil— 
s A 
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of the sun and moon, night and day—the great sea, the ships, 
and the fishes, and all the wonderful and nameless creatures 
which people the waters—the very birds’ nests in the high trees, 
and the rabbits burrowing among the rocks, nothing on the 
earth but this psalm thinks it worth mentioning. And all this, 
which one would expect to find only in a book of natural 
history, is in the Bible, in one of the psalms, written to be sung 
in the temple at Jerusalem, before the throne of the living God 
and His glory which used to be seen in that temple,—inspired, 
as we all believe, by God’s Spirit,—God’s own word, in short : 
that is worth thinking of. Surely the man who wrote this must 
have thought very differently about this world, with its fields 
and woods, and beasts and birds, from what we think. Sup- 
pose, now, that we had been old Jews in the temple, standing 
before the Holy House, and that we believed, as the Jews 
believed, that there was only one thin wall and one curtain of 
linen between us and the glory of the living God, that unspeak- 
able brightness and majesty which no one could look at for 
fear of instant death, except the high priest in fear and 
trembling once a year—that inside that small Holy House, He, 
God Almighty, appeared visibly—God who made heaven 
and earth. Suppose we had been there in the temple, and 
known all this, should we have liked to be singing about 
beasts and birds, with God Himself close to us? We should 
not have liked it—we should have been terrified, thinking 
perhaps about our own sinfulness, perhaps about that wonder- 
ful majesty which dwelt inside. We should have wished to say 
or sing something spiritual, as we call it; at all events, some- 
thing very different from the 1o4th Psalm, about woods, and 
rivers, and dumb beasts. We do not like the thought of such 
a thing: it seems almost irreverent, almost impertinent to God 
to be talking of such things in His presence. Now, does this 
show us that we think about this earth, and the things in it, in 
a very different way from those old Jews? They thought it a 
fit and proper thing to talk about corn and wine and oil, and 
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cattle and fishes, in the presence of the Almighty God, and we 
do not think it fit and proper. We read this psalm when it 
comes in the Church service as a matter of course, mainly 
because we do not believe that God is here among us. We 
should not be so ready to reo it if we thought that Almighty 
God was so near us. 

That is a great difference between us and the old Jews. 
Whether it shows that we are better or not than they were in 
the main, I cannot tell; perhaps some of them had such 
thoughts too, and said, ‘It is not respectful to God to talk 
about such common-place earthly things in His presence;’ 
perhaps some of them thought themselves spiritual and pure- 
minded for looking down on this psalm, and on David for 
writing it. Very likely, for men have had such thoughts in all 
ages, and will have them. But the man who wrote this psalm 
had no such thoughts. He said himself, in this same psalm, 
that his words would please God. Nay, he is not speaking 
and preaching asout God in this psalm, as I am now in my 
sermon, but he is doing more; he is speaking to God—a much 
more solemn thing, if you will think of it. He says, ‘O Lord 
my God, Zhou art become exceedingly glorious. Thou deckest 
Thyself with light as with a garment. All the beasts wait on 
Thee; when Thou givest them meat they gather it. Thou 
renewest the face of the earth. When he turns and speaks of 
God as ‘He,’ saying, ‘He appointed the moon,’ and so 
on, he cannot help going back to God, and pouring out his 
wonder, and delight, and awe, to God Himself, as we would 
sooner speak fo anyone we love and honour than merely speak 
about them. He cannot take his mind off God. And just at 
the last, when he does turn and speak to himself, it is to say, 
‘Praise thou the Lord, O my soul, praise the Lord,’ as if 
rebuking and stirring up himself for being too cold-hearted 
and slow, for not admiring and honouring enough the infinite 
wisdom, and power, and love, and glorious majesty of God, 
which to him shines out in every hedge-side bird and every 
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blade of grass. Truly I said that man had a very different 
way of looking at God’s earth from what we have ! 

Now, in what did that difference lie? What was it? We 
need not look far to see. It was this,—David looked on the 
earth as God’s earth ; we look on it as man’s earth, or nobody’s 
earth. We know that we are here, with trees and grass, and 
beasts and birds round us. And we know that we did not put 
them here; and that, after we are dead and gone, they will go 
on just as they went on before we were born,—each tree, 
and flower, and animal, after its kind: but we know nothing 
more. ‘The earth is here, and we on it; but who put it there, 
and why it is there, and why we are on it, instead of being any- 
where else, few ever think. But to David the earth looked 
very different ; it had quite another meaning ; it spoke to him 
of God who made it. By seeing what this earth is like, he saw 
what God who made it is like; and we see no such thing. 
The earth ?—we can eat the corn and cattle on it, we can earn 
money by farming it, and ploughing and digging it; and that 
is all most men know about it. But David knew something 
more—something which made him feel himself very weak, and 
yet very safe; very ignorant and stupid, and yet honoured 
with glorious knowledge from God,—something which made 
him feel that he belonged to this world, and must not forget it 
or neglect it; namely, that this earth was his lesson-book— 
this earth was his work-field; and yet those same thoughts 
which showed him how he was made for the land round him, 
and the land round him was made for him, showed him also 
that he belonged to another world—a spirit-world; showed 
him that when this world passed away, he should live for ever; 
showed him that while he had a mortal body, he had an im- 
mortal soul too; showed him that though his home and 
business were here on earth, yet that, for that very reason, his 
home and business were in heaven, with God who made the 
earth, with that blessed One of whom he said, ‘Thou, Lord, 
in the beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the 
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heavens are the work of Thy hands. They shall perish, but 
Thou shalt endure ; they all shall fade as a garment, and like 
a vesture shalt Thou change them, and they shall be changed ; 
but Thou art the same, and 7hy years shall not fail. The 
children of Thy servants shall continue, and their seed shall 
stand fast in Thy sight.’ ‘As a garment shalt thou change 
them,’—ay, there was David’s secret! He saw that this earth 
and skies are God’s garment—the garment by which we see 
God ; and that is what our forefathers saw too, and just what 
we have forgotten; but David had not forgotten it. Look at 
this very 104th Psalm again, how he refers everything to God. 
We say, ‘The light shines :’ David says something more ; he 
says, ‘Thou, O God, adornest Thyself with light, as with a 
curtain.” Light is a picture of God. ‘God,’ says St. John, 
‘is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.’ We say, ‘The 
clouds fly, and the wind blows,’ as if they went of themselves ; 
David says, ‘God makes the clouds His chariot, and walks 
upon the wings of the wind.’ We talk of the rich airs of 
spring, of the flashing lightning of summer, as dead things ; 
and men who call themselves wise say, that lightning is only 
matter,—‘ We can grind the like of it out of glass and silk, and 
make lightning for ourselves in a small way ;’ and so they can 
in a small way, and in a very small one: David does not deny 
that, but he puts us in mind of something in that lightning and 
those breezes which we cannot make. He says God makes 
the winds His angels, and flaming fire His ministers ; and St. 
Paul takes the same text, and turns it round to suit his purpose, 
when he is talking of the blessed angels, saying, ‘ That text in 
the ro4th Psalm means something more; it means that God 
makes His angels spirits (that is, winds), and His ministers a 
flaming fire.’ So showing us that in those breezes there are 
living spirits, that God’s angels guide those thunder-clouds ; 
that the roaring thunderclap is a shock in the air truly, but that 
it is something more—that it is the voice of God, which shakes 
the cedar trees of Lebanon, and tears down the thick bushes, 
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and makes the wild deer slip her young. So we read in the 
psalms in church; that is David’s account of the thunder. I 
take it for a true account; you may or not, as you like. See 
again. Those springs in the hillsides, how do they come 
there? ‘ Rain-water soaking and flowing out,’ we say. True, 
but David says something more; he says God sends the 
springs, and He sends them into the rivers too. You may say, 
‘Why, water must run down-hill, what need of God?’ But 
suppose God had chosen that water should run wp hill, and not 
down, how would it have been then ?—Very different I think. 
No, He sends them; He sends all things. Wherever there is 
anything useful, His spirit has settled it. The help that is 
done on earth, He doeth it all Himself—Loving and merciful, 
—caring for the poor dumb beasts! He sends the springs, 
and David says, ‘All the beasts of the fields drink thereof.’ 
The wild animals in the night, He cares for them too—He, 
the Almighty God. We hear the foxes bark by night, and we 
think the fox is hungry, and there it ends with us; but not with 
David: he says, ‘The lions roaring after their prey do seek 
their meat from God’—God, who feedeth the young ravens 
who call upon Him. Heisa God! ‘He did not make the 
world,’ says a wise man, ‘and then let it spin round His finger,’ 
as we wind up a watch, and then leave it to go of itself. No; 
‘His mercy is over all His works.’ Loving and merciful, the 
God of nature is the God of grace. The same love which 
chose us and our forefathers for His people while we were yet 
dead in trespasses and sins; the same only-begotten Son, 
who came down on earth to die for us poor wretches on the 
cross,—that same love, that same power, that same Word of 
God, who made heaven and earth, looks after the poor gnats 
im the winter time, that they may have a chance of coming out 
of the ground when the day stirs the little life in them, and 
dance in the sunbeam for a short hour of gay life, before they 
return to the dust whence they were made, to feed creatures 
nobler and more precious than themselves. That is all God’s 
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doing, all the doing of Christ, the King of the earth. ‘They 
wait on Him,’ says David. The beasts, and birds, and insects, 
the strange fish, and shells, and the nameless corals too, in the 
deep, deep sea, who build and build belew the water for years 
and thousands of years, every little, tiny creature bringing his 
atom of lime to add to the great heap, till their heap stands 
out of the water and becomes dry land; and seeds float 
thither over the wide waste sea, and trees grow up, and birds 
are driven thither by storms: and men come by accident in 
stray ships, and build, and sow, and multiply, and raise 
churches, and worship the God of heaven, and Christ, the 
blessed One, on that new land which the little coral-worms 
have built up from the deep. Consider that. Who sent them 
there? Who contrived that those particular men should light 
on that new island at that especial time? Who guided 
thither those seeds, those birds? Who gave those insects that 
strange longing and power to build and build on continually? 
—Christ, by whom all things are made, to whom all power is 
given in heaven and earth ; He and His Spirit, and none else. 
It is when He opens His hands, they are filled with good. It 
is when fe takes away their breath, they die, and turn again 
to their dust. He lets His breath, His spirit, go forth, and out 
of that dead dust grow plants and herbs afresh for man and 
beast, and He renews the face of the earth. ‘For,’ says the 
wise man, ‘all things are God’s garment ’—outward and visible 
signs of His unseen and unapproachable glory ; and when they 
are worn out, He changes them, says the Psalmist, as a gar- 
ment, and they shall be changed. 


The old order changes, giving place to the new, 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways. 


But He is the same. He is there all the time. All things are 
His work. In all things we may see Hin, if our souls have 
eyes. All things, be they what they may, which live and grow 
on this earth, or happen on land or in the sky, will tell usa 
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tale of God,—show forth some one feature, at least, of our 
blessed Saviour’s countenance and character,—either His fore- 
sight, or His wisdom, or His order, or His power, or His love, 
or His condescension, or His long-suffering, or His slow, sure 
vengeance on those who break His laws. It is all written 
there outside in the great green book, which God has given to 
labouring men, and which neither man nor fiend can take from 
them. The man who is no scholar in letters may read of God 
as he follows the plough, for the earth he ploughs is his 
Father’s: there is God’s mark and seal on it—His name, 
which, though it is written on the dust, yet neither man nor 
fiend can wipe it out ! 

The poor, solitary, untaught boy, who keeps the sheep, or 
minds the birds, long lonely days, far from his mother and his 
playmates, may keep alive in him all purifying thoughts, if he 
will but open his eyes and look at the green earth around him. 

Think now, my boys, when you are at your work, how all 
things may put you in mind of God, if you do but choose. 
The trees which shelter you from the wind, God planted them 
there for your sakes, in His love. ‘There is a lesson about 
God. The birds which you drive off the corn—who gave them 
the sense to keep together and profit by each other’s wit and 
keen eyesight? Who but God, who feeds the young birds 
when they callon Him? There is another lesson about God. 
The sheep whom you follow—who ordered the warm wool to 
grow on them, from which your clothes are made? Who but 
the Spirit of God above, who clothes the grass of the field, and 
the silly sheep, and who clothes you too, and thinks of you 
when you do not think of yourselves? There is another 
lesson about God. The feeble lambs in spring, they ought to 
remind you surely of your blessed Saviour, the Lamb of God, 
who died for you upon the cruel cross, who was led as a lamb 
to the slaughter ; and like a sheep that lies dumb and patient 
under the shearer’s hand, so He opened not His mouth. Are 
not these lambs, then, a lesson from God? And these are but 
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one or two examples out of thousands and thousands. Oh, 
that I could make you, young and old, all feel these things ! 
Oh, that I could make you see God in everything, and every- 
thing in God! Oh, that I could make you look on this earth, 
not as a mere dull, dreary prison and workhouse for your 
mortal bodies, but as a living book, to speak to you at every 
time of the living God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! Sure I 
am that that would be a heavenly life for you,—sure I am that 
it would keep you from many a sin, and stir you up to many a 
holy thought and deed, if you could learn to find in everything 
around you, however small or mean, the work of God’s hand, 
the likeness of God’s countenance, the shadow of God’s glory. 


SERMON II. 


RELIGION NOT GODLINESS. 


PSALM Civ. 13—I5. 


tle watereth the hills from his chambers: the earth is satisfied with the 
fruit of thy works. He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and 
herb for the service of man: that he may bring forth food out of the 
earth ; and wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to make his 
face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. 


Gis you every remark, my friends, that the Bible says 

hardly anything about religion—that it never praises 
religious people? This is very curious. Would to God 
we would all remember it! The Bible speaks of a religious 
man only once, and of religion only twice, except where it 
speaks of the Jews’ religion to condemn it, and shows what an 
empty, blind, useless thing it was. 

What does this Bible talk of, then? It talks of God; not 
of religion, but of God. It tells us not to be religious, but to 
be godly. You may think there is no difference, or that it is 
but a difference of words. I tell you that a difference in words 
is a very awful, important difference. A difference in words is 
a difference in things. Words are very awful and wonderful 
things, for they come from the most awful and wonderful of all 
beings, Jesus Christ, the Word. He puts words into men’s 
minds. He made all things, and He makes all words to 


express those things with. And woe to those who use the 
oo 
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wrong words about things! For if a man calls anything by 
its wrong name, it is a sure sign that he understands that 
thing wrongly, or feels about it wrongly ; and therefore a man’s 
words are often honester than he thinks; fur as a man’s words 
are, so is a man’s heart | 3 out of the abundance of our hearts 
our mouths speak ; and, therefore, by right words, by the night 
names which we call things, we shall be justified, and by our 
words, by the wrong names we call things, we shall be con- 
demned. 

Therefore a difference in words is a difference in the things 
which those words mean, and there is a difference between 
religion and godliness ; and we show it by our words. Now 
these are religious times, but they are very ungodly times ; and 
we show that also by our words. Because we think that people 
ought to be religious, we talk a great deal about religion ; 
because we hardly think at all that a man ought to be godly, 
we talk very little about God, and that good old Bible word 
‘godliness’ does not pass our lips once a month. For a man 
may be very religious, my friends, and yet very ungodly. The 
heathens were very religious at the very time that, as St. Paul 
tells us, they would not keep God in their knowledge. The 
Jews were the most religious people on the earth, they hardly 
talked or thought about anything but religion, at the very time 
that they knew so little of God that they crucified Him when 
He came down among them. St. Paul says that he was living 
after the strictest sect of the Jews’ religion, at the very time 
that he was fighting against God, persecuting God’s people and 
God’s Son, and dead in trespasses and sins. These are ugly 
facts, my friends, but they are true, and well worth our laying to 
heart in these religious, ungodly days. I am afraid if Jesus 
Christ came down into England this day as a carpenter’s son, 
He would get—a better hearing, perhaps, than the Jews gave 
Him, but still a very bad hearing—one dare hardly think of it. 

And yet I believe we ought to think of it, and, by God’s 
help, I will one day preach you a sermon, asking you all round 
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this fair question :—If Jesus Christ came to you in the shape 
of a poor man, whom nobody knew, should you know Him; 
should you admire Him, fall at His feet, and give yourself up 
to Him body and soul? I am afraid that I, for one, should 
not—I am afraid that too many of us here would not. That 
comes of thinking more of religion than we do of godliness— 
in plain words, more of our own souls than we do of Jesus 
Christ. But you will want to know what is, after all, the 
difference between religion and godliness? Just the difference, 
my friends, that there is between always thinking of self and 
always forgetting self—between the terror of a slave and the 
affection of a child—between the fear of hell and the love of 
God. For, tell me what you mean by being religious? Do 
you not mean thinking a great deal about your own souls, and 
praying and reading about your own souls, and trying by all 
possible means to get your own souls saved? Is not that the 
meaning of religion? And yet I have never mentioned God’s 
name in describing it! This sort of religion must have very 
little to do with God. You may be surprised at my words, and 
say in your hearts, almost angrily, ‘Why, who saves our souls 
but God? Therefore religion must have to do with God.’ 
But, my friends, for your souls’ sake, and for God’s sake, ask 
yourselves this question on your knees this day :—If you could 
get your souls saved without God’s help, would it make much 
difference to you? Suppose an angel from heaven, as they say, 
was to come down and prove to you clearly that there was no 
God, no blessed Jesus in heaven, that the world made itself, 
and went on of itself, and that the Bible was all a mistake, 
but that you need not mind, for that your gardens and crops 
would grow just as well, and your souls be saved just as well 
when you died. 

To how many of you would it make any difference? To 
some of you, thank God, I believe it would make a difference. 
There are some here, I believe, who would feel that news the 
worst news they ever heard—worse than if they were told that 
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their souls were lost for ever; there are some here, I do believe, 
who, at that news, would cry aloud in agony, like little children 
who had lost their father, and say, ‘No Father in heaven to 
love? No blessed Jesus in heaven to work for, and die for, 
and glory and delight in? No God to rule and manage this 
poor, miserable, quarrelsome world, bringing good out of evil, 
blessing and guiding all things and people on earth? What do 
I care what becomes of my soul if there is no God for my soul 
to glory in? What is heaven worth without-God? God is 
heaven ! 

Yes, indeed, what would heaven be worth without God? 
But how many people feel that the curse of this day is, that 
most people have forgotten ‘hat? They are selfishly anxious 
enough about their own souls, but they have forgotten God. 

( They are religious, for fear of hell ; but they are not godly, for 
they do not love God, or see God’s hand in everything. They 
forget that they have a Father in heaven; that He sends rain, 
and sunshine, and fruitful seasons; that He gives them all 
things richly to enjoy in spite of all their sins. His mercies 
are far above, out of their sight, and therefore His judgments 
are far away out of their sight too; and so they talk of ‘the 
visitation of God,’ as if it was something that was very extraor- 
dinary, and happened very seldom ; and when it came, only 
brought evil, harm, and sorrow. If a man lives on in rit he) Pe 
they say he lives by the strength of his own constitution ; if he 
drops down dead, they say he died by ‘the visitation of God.’ 
If the corn-crops go on all right and safe, they think zat quite 
natural—the effect of the soil, and the weather, and their own 
skill in farming and gardening. But if there comes a hail- 
storm or a blight, and spoils it all, and brings on a famine, : 
they call it at once ‘a visitation of God.’ My friends, do you 
think God ‘ visits’ the earth or you only to harm you? I tell 
you that every blade of grass grows by ‘the visitation of God.’ 
I tell you that every healthy breath you ever drew, every cheer- 
ful hour you ever spent, every good crop you ever housed 
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safely, came to you by ‘the visitation of God.’ I tell you that 
every sensible thought or plan that ever came into your heads, 
every loving, honest, manly, womanly feeling that ever rose in 
your hearts, God ‘visited’ you to put it there. If God’s 
Spirit had not given it you, you would never have got it of 
yourselves. 

But people forget this, and therefore they have so little real 
love to God—so little real, loyal, childlike trust in God. 
They do not think much about God, because they find 
no pleasure in thinking about Him; they look on God 
as a taskmaster, gathering where He has not strewed, 
reaping where He has not sown; a taskmaster who has put 
them, very miserable, sinful creatures, to struggle on in a 
very miserable, sinful world, and, though He tells them in 
His Bible that they cannot keep His commandments, expects 
them to keep them just the same, and will at the last send 
them all into everlasting fire, unless they take a great deal of 
care, and give up a great many natural and pleasant things, and 
beseech and entreat Him very hard to excuse them after all. 
This is the thought which most people have of God, even 
religious people; they look on God as a stern tyrant, who, 
when man sinned and fell, could not satisfy His own justice— 
His own vengeance, in plain words—without killing some one, 
and who would have certainly killed all mankind, if Jesus 
Christ had not interfered, and said, ‘If Thou must slay some 
one, slay me, though I am innocent !’ 

Oh, my friends, does not this all sound horrible and 
irreverent? And yet, if you will but look into your own 
hearts, will you not find some such thoughts there? I am sure 
you will. I believe every man finds such thoughts in his 
heart now and then. I find them in my own heart: I know 
that they must be in the hearts of others, because I see them pro- 
ducing their natural fruits in people’s actions,—a selfish, slavish 
view of religion, with little or no real love to God, or real 
trust in Him ; but a great deal of uneasy dread of Him: for 
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this is just the dark, false view of God, and of the good news 
of salvation and the kingdom of heaven, which the devil ca 
always trying to make men take. The Evil One tries to make 
us forget that God is love; he tries to make us forget that 
God gives us all things richly to enjoy; he tries to make us 
forget that God gives at all, and to make us think that we take, 
not that He gives ; to make us look at God as a taskmaster, / 
not as a Father; in one word, to make us mistake the devil for i 
God, and God for the devil. 

And therefore it is that we ought to Bless God for such 
Scriptures as this 104th Psalm, which He seems to have pre- 
served in the Bible just to contradict these dark, slavish notions, 
—just to testify that God is a givery, and knows our necessities 
before we ask, and gives us all things, even as He gave us His 
blessed Son—freely, long before we wanted them,—from the 
foundation of all things, before ever the earth and the world 
was made—from all eternity, perpetual Love and perpetual 
Bounty. 

What does this text teach us? To look at God as Him 
who gives to all freely, and upbraideth not. It says to us, Do 
not suppose that your crops grow of themselves. God waters 
the hills from above. He causes the grass to grow for the cattle, 
and the green herb for the service of man. Do not suppose 
that He cares nothing about seeing you comfortable and 
happy. It is He, He only, who sends all which strengthens 
man’s body, and makes glad his heart, and makes him of a 
cheerful countenance. His will is that you should be 
cheerful. Ah, my friends, if we would but believe all 
this! We are too apt to say to ourselves, ‘Our earthly 
comforts here have nothing to do with godliness or God ; God 
must save our souls, but our bodies we must save ourselves. 
God gives us spiritual blessings, but earthly blessings, the good 
things of this life, for them we must scramble and drudge our- 
selyes,and get as much of them as we can without offending God ; 
—as if God grudged us our comforts ! as if godliness had not he ae 
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promise of this life as well as the life to come! If we would 
but believe that God knows our necessities before we ask— 
that He gives us daily more than we can ever get by working 
for it !—if we would but seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, all other things would be added to us; and we 
should find that he who loses his life should save-it-.And 
this way of looking at God’s earth would not make us idle; it 
would not tempt us to sit with folded hands for God’s blessings 
to drop into our mouths. No; I believe it would make men 
far more industrious than ever mere self-interest can make 
them ; they would say, ‘God is our Father; He gave us His 
only Son, He gives us all things freely; we owe Him not 
slavish service, but a boundless debt of cheerful gratitude. 
Therefore we must do His will, and we are sure His will must 
be our happiness and comfort ; therefore we must do His will, 
and His will is that we should work, and therefore we must 
work. He has bidden us labour on this earth—He has bidden 
us dress it and keep it, conquer it and fill it for Him. We are 
His stewards here on earth, and therefore it is a glory and an 
honour to be allowed to work here in God’s own land—in 
our loving Father’s own garden. We do not know why He 
wishes us to labour and till the ground, for He could have fed 
us with manna from heaven if He liked, as He fed the Jews of 
old, without our working at all. But His will is that we should 
work ; and work we will, not for our own sakes merely, but for 
His sake, because we know He likes it, and for the sake of our 
brothers, our countrymen, for whom Christ died.’ 

Oh, my friends, why is it that so many till the ground 
industriously, and yet grow poorer and poorer for all their 
drudging and working? It is their own fault. They till the 
ground for their own sakes, and not for God’s sake and for 
their countrymen’s sake ; and so, as the Prophet says, they 
sow much and bring in little; and he who earns wages earns 
them to put in a bag full of holes. Suppose you try the 
opposite plan: suppose you say to yourself, ‘I will work 
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henceforward because God wishes me to work. I will work 
henceforward for my country’s sake, because I feel that God 
has given me a noble and a holy calling when He set me to 
grow food for His children, the people of England. As for my 
wages and my profit, God will take care of them if they are just ; 
and if they are unjust, He will take care of them too. He, at all 
events, makes the garden and the field grow, and not I. My 
land is filled, not with the fruit of my work, but with the fruit 
of His work. He will see that I lose nothing by my labour. 
If I till the soil for God and for God’s children, I may trust God 
to pay me my wages.’ Oh, my friends, He who feeds the young 
birds when they call upon Him; and far, far more, He who 


gave you His only-begotten Son, will He not with Him freely 


give you all things? For, after all done, He must give to you, 
or you will not get. You may fret and stint, and scrape and 
puzzle ; one man may sow, and another man may water; but, 
after all, who can give the increase but God? Can you make 
a load of hay, unless He has first grown it for you, and then 
dried it for you? If you would but think a little more about 
Him, if you would believe that your crops were His gifts, and 
in your hearts offer them up to Him as thank-offerings, see if 
He would not help you to sell your crops as well as to house 
them. He would put you in the way of an honest profit for 


{ 


your labour just as surely as He only put you in the way of uh 


labouring at all. ‘Trust in the Lord, and be doing good; 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed;’ for ‘ without 
me,’ says our Lord, ‘ you can do nothing.’ No: these are His 
own words—nothing. To Him all power is given in heaven 
and earth; He knows every root and every leaf, and feeds it. 
Will He not much more feed you, oh ye of little faith? Do 
you think that He has made His world so ill that a man cannot 
get on in it unless he isa knave? No. Cast all your care on 
Him, and see if you do not find out ere long that He cares for 
you, and has cared for you from all eternity. 


B 





SERMON III. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


PSALM civ. 24, 28—30. 


O Lord, how manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou made them 
all: the earth is full of Thy riches. That Thou gavest them they 
gather: Thou openest Thine hand, they are filled with good. Thou 
hidest Thy face, they are troubled: Thou takest away their breath, they 
die, and return to their dust. Thou sendest forth Thy spirit, they are 
created: and Thou renewest the face of the earth. 


[ HAD intended to go through this psalm with you in 

regular order; but things have happened in this parish, 
awful and sad, during the last week, which I was bound not to 
let slip without trying to bring them home to your hearts, if by 
any means I could persuade the thoughtless ones among you 
to be wise and consider your latter end :—I mean the sad 
deaths of various of our acquaintances. The death-bell has 
been tolled in this parish three times, I believe, in one day—a 
thing which has seldom happened before, and which, God 
grant, may never happen again. Within two miles of this 
church there are now five lying dead. Five human beings, 
young as well as old, to whom the awful words of the text have 
been fulfilled : ‘Thou takest away their breath, they die, and 
return to their dust.’ And the very day on which three of these 
deaths happened was Ascension-day—the day on which Jesus, 
the Lord of life, the Sea eagrd death, ascended up on high, 
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having led captivity captive, and became the first-fruits of the 
grave, to send down from the heaven of eternal life the Spirit 
who is the Giver of life. That was a strange mixture, death 
seemingly triumphant over Christ’s peop:e on the very day on 
which life triumphed in Jesus Christ Himself. Let us see, 
though, whether death has not something to do with Ascension- 
day. Let us see whether a sermon about death is not a fit 
sermon for the Sunday after Ascension-day. Let us see 
whether the text has not a message about life and death too— 
a message which may make us feel that in the midst of life we 
are in death, and that yet in the midst of death we are in life; 
that however things may seem, yet death has not conquered 
life, but life has conquered and wz// conquer death, and con- 
quer it most completely at the very moment that we die, and 
our bodies return to their dust. 

Do I speak riddles? I think the text will explain my riddles, 
for it tells us how life comes, how death comes. Life comes 
from God: He sends forth His Spirit, and things are made, 
and He renews the face of the earth. We read in the very 
first two verses of the book of Genesis how the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters at the creation, and woke 
all things into life. Therefore the Creed well calls the Holy 
Ghost, the Spirit of God—that is, the Lord and Giver of 
Life. And the text tells us that He gives life, not only to us 
who have immortal souls, but to everything on the face of the 
earth ; for the psalm has been talking all through, not only of 
men, but of beasts, fishes, trees, and rivers, and rocks, sun and 
moon. Now all these things have a life in them. Not a life 
like ours; but still you speak rightly and wisely when you say, 
‘That tree is alive, and That tree is dead. That running 
water is live water—it is sweet and fresh; but if it is kept 
standing it begins to putrefy, its life is gone from it, and a sort 
of death comes over it, and makes it foul, and unwholesome, and 
unfit to drink.’ This is a deep matter, this ; how there is a sort 
of life in everything, even to the stones under our feet. I do 
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not mean, of course, that stones can think as our life makes 
us do, or feel as the beasts’ life makes them do, or even grow 
as the trees’ life makes them do; but I mean that their life 
keep them as they are, without changing or decaying. You 
hear miners and quarrymen talk very truly of the live rock. 
That stone, they say, was cut out of the live rock, meaning the 
rock as itis under ground, sound and hard—as it would be, 
for aught we know, to the end of time, unless it was taken out 
of the ground, out of the place where God’s Spirit meant it to 
be, and brought up to the open air and the rain, in which it is 
not its nature to be. And then you will see that the life of the 
stone begins to pass from it bit by bit, that it crumbles and 
peels away, and, in short, decays and is turned again to its 
dust. Its organization, as it is called, or life, ends, and then— 
what? does the stone lie for ever useless? No! And there 
is the great blessed mystery of how God’s Spirit is always bring- 
ing life out of death. When the stone is decayed and crumbled 
down to dust and clay, it makes soz/—this very soil here, 
which you plough, is the decayed ruins of ancient hills; the 
clay which you dig up in the fields was once part of some 
slate or granite mountains, which were worn away by weather 
and water, that they might become fruitful earth. Wonderful ! 
but anyone who has studied these things can tell you they are 
true. Anyone who has ever lived in mountainous countries 
ought to have seen the thing happen, ought to know that the 
land in the mountain valleys is made at first, and kept rich year 
by year, by the washings from the hills above; and this is the 
reason why land left dry by rivers and by the sea is generally 
so rich. Then what becomes of the soil? It begins a new 
life. The roots of the plants take it up; the salts which they 
find in it—the staple, as we call them—go to make leaves and 
seed ; the very sand has its use, it feeds the stalks of corn and 
grass, and makes them stiff. The corn-stalks would never 
stand upright if they could not get sand from the soil. So 
what a thousand years ago made part of a mountain, now makes 
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part of a wheat plant; and in a year more the wheat grain will 
have been eaten, and the wheat straw perhaps eaten too, and 
they will have azed—decayed in the bodies of the animals who 
have eaten them, and then they will begin a third new life— 
they will be turned into parts of the animal’s body—of a man’s 
body. So that what is now your bone and flesh, may have 
been once a rock on some hill-side a hundred miles away. 
Strange, but true! all learned men know that it is true. 
You, if you think over my words, may see that they are at 
least reasonable. But still most wonderful! This world 
works right well surely. It obeys God’s spirit. Oh, my 
friends, if we fulfilled our life and our duty as well as the clay 
which we tread on does--if we obeyed God’s Spirit as 
surely as the flint does, we should have many a heartache 
spared us, and many a headache too! To be what God 
wants us |—to be men, to be women, and therefore to live as 
children of God, members of Christ, fulfilling our duty in that 
state to which God has called us—that would be our bliss and 
glory. Nothing can live in a state in which God did not 
intend it to live. Suppose a tree could move itself about like 
an animal, and chose to do so, the tree would wither and die; 
it would be trying to act contrary to the law which God has 
given it. Suppose the ox chose to eat meat like the lion, it 
would fall sick and die; for it would be acting contrary to the 
law which God’s Spirit had made for it—going out of the 
calling to which God’s word has called it, to eat grass and not 
flesh, and live thereby. -And so with us; if we will do 
wickedly, when the will of God, as the Scripture tells us, is our 
sanctification, our holiness ; if we will speak lies, when God’s 
law for us is that we should speak truth ;’ if we will bear hatred 
and ill-will, when God’s law for us is, Love as brothers—you 
all sprang from one father, Adam—you were all redeemed by 
one brother, Jesus Christ ; if we will try to live as if there was 
no God, when God’s law for us is, that a man can live like a 
man only by faith and trust in God ;—then we shall ave, if we 
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break God’s laws according to which he intended man to live. 
Thus it was with Adam; God intended him to obey God, to 
learn everything from God. He chose to disobey God, to try 
and know something of himself, by getting the knowledge of 
good and evil; and so death passed on him. He became an 
unnatural man, a dad man, more or less, and so he became a 
dead man; and death came into the world, that time at least, 
by sin, by breaking the law by which man was meant to be a 
man. As the beasts will die if you give them unnatural food, 
or in any way prevent their following the laws which God has 
made for them, so man dies of necessity. All the world can- 
not help his dying, because he breaks the laws which God has 
made for him. 

And how does he die? The text tells us, God takes away 
his breath, and turns His face from him. In His presence, it 
is written, is life. The moment He withdraws His Spirit, the 
Spirit of life, from anything, body or soul, then it dies. It was 
by sz came death—by man’s becoming unfit for the Spirit of 
God. 

Therefore the body is dead because of sin, says St. Paul, 
doomed to die, carrying about in it the seeds of death, from the 
very moment it is born. Death has truly passed upon all men! 

Most sad ; and yet there is hope, and more than hope, there 
is certain assurance, for us, that though we die, yet shall we 
live! I have shown you, in the beginning of my sermon, how 
nothing that dies perishes to nothing, but begins a new and a 
higher life. How the stone becomes a plant—something better 
and more useful than it was before; the plant passes into an 
animal—a step higher still. And therefore we may be sure that 
the same rule will hold good about us men and women, that 
when we die, we shall begin a new and a nobler life, that is, if 
we have been true men; if we have lived fulfilling the law of 
our kind. St. Paul tells us so positively. He says that nothing 
comes to life except it first die, then God gives it a new body. 
He says that even so is the resurrection of the dead,—that we 
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gain a step by dying ; that we are sown in corruption, and are 
raised in incorruption ; we are sown in dishonour, and are 
raised in glory ; we are sown in weakness, and are raised in 
. power ; we are sown a natural body, and are raised a spiritual 
body ; that as we now are of the earth earthy, after death and 
the resurrection our new and nobler body will be of the heavens 
heavenly ; so that ‘when this corruptible shall have put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
death shall be swallowed up in victory.’ Therefore I say, 
Sorrow not for those who sleep as if you had no hope for the 
dead ; for ‘ Christ is risen from the dead, and become the first- 
fruits of them that slept. For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.’ 
And I say that this has todo with the text—it has to do with 
Ascension-day. For if we claim our share in Christ,—if we 
claim our share of our heavenly Father’s promise, ‘to give the 
Holy Spirit to those who ask Him,’ then we may certainly hope 
for our share in Christ’s resurrection, our share in Christ’s 
ascension. For, says St. Paul (Rom. viii. 10, 11), ‘If Christ 
be in you, the body is dead because of sin, but the Spirit is life 
because of righteousness. But if the Spirit of Him who raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies, by His 
Spirit that dwelleth in you !’ There isa blessed promise ! that 
in that, as in everything, we shall be made like Christ our 
Master, the new Adam, who is a life-giving Spirit, that as He 
was brought to life again by the Spirit of God, so we shall be. 
And so will be fulfilled in us the glorious rule which the text 
lays down, ‘Thou, O God, sendest forth Thy Spirit, and they 
are created, and Thou dost renew the face of the earth.’ Ful- 
filled >—yes, but far more gloriously than ever the old Psalmist 
expected. Read the Revelation of St. John, chapters xxi. and 
xxii., for the glory of the renewed earth ; read the First Epistle 
of Paul to the Thessalonians, chap. iv. 16—18, for the glorious 
resurrection and ascension of those who have died trusting in 
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the blessed Lord, who died for them; and then see what a 
glorious future lies before us—see how death is but the gate of 
life—see how what holds true of everything on this earth, down 
to the flint beneath our feet, holds true ten thousand times of 
men—that to die and to decay is only to pass into a nobler 
state of life. But remember, that just as we are better than the 
stone, we may be also worse than the stone. It cannot disobey 
God’s laws, therefore it can enjoy no reward, any ‘more than 
suffer any punishment. We can disobey—we can fall from our 
calling—we can cast God’s law behind us—we can refuse to do 
His will, to work out our own salvation ; and just because our 
reward in the life to come will be so glorious, if we fulfil our 
life and law, the life of faith and the law of love, therefore will 
our punishment be so horrible, if we neglect the life of faith and 
trample under foot the law of love. Oh, my friends, choose ! 
Death is before you all. Shall it be the gate of everlasting life 
and glory, or the gate of everlasting death and misery? Will 
you claim your glorious inheritance, and be for ever equal to 
the angels, doing God’s will on earth as they in heaven ; or will 
you fall lower than the stones, who, at all events, must do their 
duty as stones, and not do God’s will at all, but only suffer it in 
eternal woe? You must do one or the other. You cannot be 
like the stones—without feeling, without joy or sorrow—just 
because you are immortal spirits, every one of you. You must 
be either happy or miserable, blessed or disgraced, for ever. I 
know of no middle path ;—do you? Choose before the night. 
comes, in which no man can work. Our life is but a vapour 
which appears for a little time, then vanishes away. ‘O Lord, 
how manifold are Thy works ! in wisdom hast Thou made them 
all: the earth is full of Thy riches. That Thou givest them 
they gather: Thou openest Thine hand, they are filled with 
good. Thou hidest Thy face, they are troubled: Thou takest 
away their breath, they die, and return to their dust. Thou 
sendest forth Thy Spirit, they are created : and Thou renewest 
the face of the earth.’ 


SERMON IV. 


THE WORK OF GOD'S SPIRIT. 


JAMES i. 16, 17. 


Do not err, my beloved brethren ; every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights. 


*) oseane text, I believe more and more every day, is one of 

the most important ones in the whole Bible; and just at 
this time it is more important for us than ever, because people 
have forgotten it more than ever. 

And, according as you firmly believe this text, mine 
as you firmly believe that every good gift you have in body and \ 
soul comes down from above, from God the Father of Lights— 
according, I say, as you believe this, and live upon that belief, 
just so far will you be able to do your duty to God and man, 
worthily of your blessed Saviour’s calling and redemption, and 
of the high honour which He has given you of being free and 
christened men, redeemed by His most precious blood, and 
led by His most noble Spirit. 

Now, just because this text is so important, the devil is 
particularly busy in trying to make people forget it. For what 
is his plan? Is it not to make us forget God, to put God owt 
of all our thoughts, to make us acknowledge God in none of 
our ways, to make us look at ourselves and not at God, so that 
we may become first earthly and sensual, and then devilish, 


like Satan himself? Therefore he tries to make us disbelieve 
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this text. He puts into our hearts such thoughts as these :— 
“Ay, all good gifts may come from God; but that only means 
all spiritual gifts. All those fine, deep doctrines and wonder- 
ful feelings that some very religious people talk of, about con- 
version, and regeneration, and sanctification, and assurance, 
and the witness of the indwelling Spirit,—all those gifts come 
from God, no doubt, but they are quite above us. We are 
straightforward, simple people, who cannot feel fine fancies ; 
if we can be honest, and industrious, and good-natured, and 
sober, and strong, and healthy, that is enough for us,—and all 
that has nothing to do with religion. Those are not gifts 
which come from God. A man is strong and healthy by birth, 
and honest and good-natured by nature. Those are very good 
things ; but they are not gé/ts—they are not graces—they are 
not spiritual blessings—they have nothing to do with the state 
of a man’s soul. Ungodly people are honest, and good- 
tempered, and industrious, and healthy, as well as your saints 
and your methodists ; so what is the use of praying for spiritual 
gifts to God, when we can have all we want by nature?” 

Did such thoughts never come into your heads, my friends ? 
Are they not often in your heads, more or less? Perhaps not 
in these very words, but something like them. 

I do not say it to blame you, for I believe that every man, 
each according to his station, is tempted to such thoughts ; I 
believe that such thoughts are not yours or any man’s; I 
believe they are the devil’s, who tempts all men, who tempted 
even the Son of God Himself with thoughts like these at their 
root. Such thoughts are not yours.or mine, though they may 
come into our heads. They are part of the evil which besets 
us—which is zo¢ us—which has no right or share in us—which 
we pray God drive away from us when we say, “ Deliver us 
from evil.” Have you not all had such thoughts? But have 
you not all had very different thoughts? have you not, every 
one of you, at times, felt in the bottom of your hearts, after all, 
“This strength and industry, this courage, and honesty, and 
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good-nature of mine, must come from God; I did not get them 
myself. If I was born honest, and strong, and gentle, and 
brave, some one must have made me so when I was born, or 
before. The devil certainly did not make me so, therefore 
God must. ‘These, too, are His gifts?” 

Did you ever think such thoughts as these? If you did not, 
not much matter, for you have all acted, more or less, in your 
better moments, as if you had them. There are more things 
in a man’s heart, thank God, than ever come into his head. 
Many a man does a noble thing by instinct, as we say, without 
ever thinking whether it is a noble thing or not—without ¢hznk- 
ing about it at all. Many a man, thank God, is led at times, 
by God’s Spirit, without ever knowing whose Spirit it is that 
leads him. . : 

But he ought to know it, for it is zw2//ing, reasonable service 

‘which God wants of us. He does not care to use us like tools 
and puppets. And why? He is not merely our Maker, He is 
our Father, and He wishes us to know and feel that we are 
His children—to know and feel that we all have come from 
Him; to acknowledge Him in all our ways, to thank Him for 
all, to look up lovingly and confidently to Him for more, as His 
reasonable children, day by day, and hour by hour. Every 
good gift we have comes from Him; but He will have us know 
where they all come from. 

Let us go through now a few of these good gifts, which we 
call natural, and see what the Bible says of them, and from 
whom they come. 

First, now, that common gift of strength and courage. Who 
gives you that ?—who gave it David? For He that gives it to 
one is most likely to be He that gives it to another. David 
says to God, ‘Thou teachest my hands to war, and my fingers 
to fight; by the help of God I can leap over a wall: He makes 
me strong, that my arms can break even a bow of steel.’ That 
is plain-spoken enough, I think. Who gave Samson his 
strength, again? What says the Bible? How Samson met a 
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young lion which roared against him, and he had nothing in his 
hand, and the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, and 
he tore the lion as he would have torn a kid. And, again, how, 
when traitors had bound him with two new cords, the Spirit of 
the Lord came mightily upon him, and the cords which were on 
his arms became as flax that was burnt with fire, and fell from off 
his hands. And, for God’s sake, do not give in to that miserable 
fancy that because these stories are what you call miraculous, 
therefore they have nothing to do with you—that Samson’s 
strength came to him miraculously by God’s Spirit, and yet 
yours comes to you a different way. The Bible is written to 
tell you how all that happens really happens—what all things 
really are. God is working among us always, but we do not 
see Him; and the Bible just lifts up, once and for all, the veil 
which hides Him from us, and lets us see, in one instance, who 
it is that does all the wonderful things which go on round us to 
this day, that when we see anything like it happen we may 
know whom to thank for it. 

The Great Physician healed the blind and the lame in 
Judea ; and why ?—to show us who heals the blind and the 
lame now—to show us that the good gift of medicine and 
surgery, and the physician’s art, comes down from Him who 
cured the paralytic and cleansed the lepers in Judea—to whom 
all power is given in heaven and earth. 

So, again, with skill in farming and agriculture. From whom 
does that come? The very heathens can tell us that; for it is 
curious, that among the heathen, in all ages and countries, 
those men who have found out great improvements in tilling 
the ground have been honoured and often worshipped as 
divine men—as gods; thereby showing that the heathen, 
among all their idolatries, had a true and just notion about 
man’s practical skill and knowledge—that it could only come 
from heaven; that it was by the inspiration and guidance of 
God above that skill in agriculture arose. What says Isaiah of 
that to the very same purpose? ‘Doth the plowman plow 
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all day to sow? doth he open and break the clods of his 
ground? When he hath made plain the face thereof, doth he 
not cast abroad the vetches, and cast in the principal wheat 
and the appointed barley and the rye in their place? For his 
God doth instruct him to discretion, and doth teach him. 
This also,’ says Isaiah, ‘cometh from the Lord of Hosts, who 
is wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working.’ Would to 
God you would all believe it! 

Again : wisdom and prudence, and a clear, powerful mind, 
—are not they parts of God’s likeness? How is God’s Spirit 
described in Scripture? It is called the Spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the Spirit of prudence and might. Therefore, 
surely, all wisdom and understanding, all prudence and strength 
of mind, are, like that Spirit, part of God’s image? And where 
did we get God’s image? Can we make ourselves like God? 
If we are like Him, He must have formed that likeness, and He 
alone. The Spirit of God, says the Scripture, giveth us under- 
standing. 

Or, again: good-natured and affection, love, generosity, 
pity,—whose likeness are they? What is God’s name but love? 
God is love. Has not He revealed Himself as the God of 
mercy, full of long-suffering, compassion, and free forgiveness ; 
and must not, then, all love and affection, all compassion and 
generosity, be His gift? Yes. As the rays come from the 
sun, and yet are not the sun, even so our love and pity, though 
they are not God, but merely a poor, weak image and reflec- 
tion of Him, yet from Him alone they come. If there is 
mercy in our hearts, it comes from the fountain of mercy. If 
there is the light of love in us, it is a ray from the full sun of 
His love. 

Or honesty, again, and justice,—whose image are they but 
God’s? Is He not THE Just One—the righteous God? Is 
not what is just for man just for God? Are not the laws of 
justice and honesty by which man deals fairly with man, (és 
laws—the laws by which God deals with us? Does not every 
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book—-I had almost said every page—in the Bible show us 
that all our justice is but the pattern and copy of God’s justice, 
—the working out of those six latter commandments of His, 
which are summed up in that one command, ‘ Thou shalt love 
Thy neighbour as thyself?’ 

Now, here, again, I ask: If justice and honesty be God’s 
likeness, who made us like God in this—who put into us this 
sense of justice which all have, though so few obey it? Can 
man make himself like God? Cana worm ape his Maker? 
No. From God’s Spirit, the Spirit of Right, came this inborn 
feeling of justice, this knowledge of night and wrong, to us— 
part of the image of God in which He created man—part of 
the breath or spirit of life which He breathed into Adam. Do 
not mistake me. I do not say that the sense, and honesty, 
and love in us, ave God’s Spirit—they are the spirit of man ; 
but that they are /zke God’s Spirit, and therefore they must be 
given us dy God’s Spirit, to be used as God’s Spirit Himself 
uses them. How a man shall have his share of God’s Spirit, 
and live in, and by God’s Spirit, is another question, 
and a higher and more blessed one; but we must master 
this question first—we must believe that our spirits come 
from God, then, perhaps, we shall begin to see that our 
spirits never can work well unless they are joined to the 
Spirit of God, from whom they came. From whom else, I ask 
again, can they come? Can they come from our bodies? 
Our bodies! What are they?—Flesh and bones, made up of 
air and water and earth,—out of the dead bodies of the 
animals, the dead roots and fruits of plants which we eat. 
They are earth—matter. Can matter be courageous? Did 
you ever hear of a good-natured plant, or an honest stone? 
Then this good-nature, and honesty, and courage of ours, must 
belong to our souls—our spirits. Who put them there? Did 
we? Does a child make its own character? Does its body 
make its character first? Can its father and mother make its 
character? No. Our characters must come from some spirit 
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above us—either from God or from the devil. And is the 
devil likely to make us honest, or brave, or kindly? I leave 
you to answer that. God—God alone, my friends, is the 
author of good—the help that is done on earth, He doeth it 
all Himself: every good gift and every perfect gift cometh 
from Him. 

Now, some of you may think this a strange sort of sermon, 
because I have said little or nothing about Jesus Christ and 
His redemption in it ; but I say—No. ; 

You must believe this much about yourselves before you can 
believe more. You must fairly and really believe that God 
made you one thing before you can believe that you have made 
yourselves another thing. You must really believe that you 
are not mere machines and animals, but immortal souls, before 
you can really believe that you have sinned; for animals can- 
not sin—only reasonable souls can sin. We must really 
believe that God made us at bottom in His likeness, before we 
can begin to find out that there is another likeness in us 
besides God’s—a selfish, brutish, too often a devilish likeness, 
which must be repented of, and fought against, and cast out, 
that God’s likeness in us may get the upper hand, and we may 
be what God expects us to be. We must know our dignity 
before we can feel our shame. We must see how high we havea 
right to stand, that we may see how low, alas! we have fallen. 

Now you—I know many such here, thank God—to whom 
God has given clear, powerful heads for business, and honest, 
kindly hearts, I do beseech you consider my words, Who has 
given you these but God? They are talents which He has 
committed to your charge; and will He not require an account 
of them? He only, and His free mercy, have made you to 
differ from others ; if you are better than the fools and pro- 
fligates round you, He, and not yourselves, has made you 
better. What have you that you have not received? By the 
grace of God alone you are what you are. If good comes 
easier to you than to others, “Ze alone has made it easier to 
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you ; and if you have done wrong,—if you have fallen short of 
your duty, as a// fall short, is not your sin greater than others’ ? 
for unto whom much is given, of them shall much be required. 
Consider that, for God’s sake, and see if you, too, have not 
something to be ashamed of, between yourselves and God. 
See if you, too, have not need of Jesus Christ and His precious 
blood, and God’s free forgiveness, who have had so much light 
and power given you, and still have fallen short of what you 
might have been, and what by God’s grace, you still may be, 
and, as I hope and earnestly pray, still will be. 

And you, young men and women—consider ;—if God has 
given you manly courage and high spirits, and strength and 
beauty—think—God, your Father, has given them to you, and 
of them He will surely require an account ; therefore, ‘ Rejoice, 
young people,’ says Solomon, ‘in your youth, and let your 
hearts cheer you in the days of your youth, and walk in the 
ways of your heart and in the sight of your eyes. But remem- 
ber,’ continues the wisest of men—‘ remember, that for all these 
things God shall bring you into judgment.’ Now, do not mis- 
understand that. It does not mean that there is a sin in being 
happy. It does not mean that if God has given to a young 
man a bold spirit and powerful limbs, or to a young woman a 
handsome face, and a merry, loving heart, that He will punish 
them for these,—God forbid! what He gives He means to 
be used; but this it means, that according as you use those 
blessings so will you be judged at the last day ; that for them, 
too, you will be brought to judgment, and tried at the bar of 
God. As you have used them -for industry, and innocent 
happiness, and holy married love, or for riot and quarrelling, 
and idleness, and vanity, and filthy lusts, so shall you be 
judged. And if any of you have sinned in any of these ways, 
—God forbid that you should have sinned in a@/ these ways ; 
but surely, surely, some of you have been idle—some of you have 
been riotous—some of you have been vain—some of you have 
been quarrelsome—some of you, alas! have been that which I 
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shall not name here—Thirk, if you have sinned in any one of 
these ways, how can you answer it to God? Have you no 
need of forgiveness? Have you no need of the blessed 
Saviour’s blood to wash you clean? Young people! God has 
given you much. As a young man, I speak to you Youth is 
an inestimable blessing or an inestimable curse, according as 
you use it; and if you have abused your spring-time of youth, 
as all, I am afraid, have—as I have—as almost all do, alas! in 
this fallen world, where can you get forgiveness but from Him 
that died on the cross to take away the sins of the world? 


SERMON V. 


FAITH. 


HABAKKUEK ii. 4. 


The just shall live by faith. 


i Pe is one of those texts of which there are so many in 

the Bible, which, though they were spoken originally to 
one particular man, yet are meant for every man. These 
words were spoken to Habakkuk, a Jewish prophet, to check 
him for his impatience under God’s hand ; but they are just as 
true for every man that ever was and ever will be as they were 
for him. They are world-wide and world-old ; they are the law 
by which all goodness, and strength, and safety, stand either in 
men or angels, for it always was true, and always must be true 
that if reasonable beings are to live at all, it is by faith. 

And why? Because everything that is, heaven and earth, 
men and angels, are all the work of God—of one God, infinite, 
almighty, all-wise, all-loving, unutterably glorious. My friends, 
we do not think enough of this,—not that all the thinking in 
the world can ever make us comprehend the majesty of our 
Heavenly Father ; but we do not remember enough what we do 
know of God. We think of God, watching the world and all 
things in it, and keeping them in order as a shepherd does his 
sheep, and so far so good ; but we forget that God does more 
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thousand thousand stars which cover the midnight sky,—many 
of them suns larger than the sun we see, and worlds larger than 
the world on which we stand, that all these, stretching away 
millions of millions of miles into boundless space,—all are lying 
like one little grain of dust, in the hollow of God’s hand, and 
that if He were to shut His hand upon them, He could crush 
them into nothing, and God would be alone in the universe 
again as He was before heaven and earth were made. Think 
of that !—that if God was but to will it, we, and this earth on 
which we stand, and the heaven above us, and the sun that 
shines on us, should vanish away, and be nowhere and nothing. 

Think of the infinite power of God, and then think how is it 
possible to 4ve, except by faith in Him, by trusting to Him, 
utterly ? If you accustom yourselves to think in the same way 
of the infinite wisdom of God, and the infinite love of God, they 
will both teach you the same lesson ; they will show you that if 
you were the greatest, the wisest, the holiest man that ever lived, 
you would still be such a speck by the side of the Almighty and 
Everlasting God, that it would be madness to depend upon 
yourselves for anything while you lived in God’s world. For, 
after all, what can we do without God? Jz Him we live, and 
move, and have our being. He made us, He gave us our 
bodies, He gave us our life ; what we do /e lets us do, what we 
say He lets us say; we all live on sufferance. What is it but 
God’s infinite mercy that ever brought us here, or keeps us here 
an instant? We may pretend to act without God’s leave or 
help, but it is impossible for us to do so ; the strength we put 
forth, the wit we use, are all His gifts. We cannot draw a 
breath of air without His leave, and yet men fancy they can do 
without God in the world! My friends, these are but few 
words, and poor words, about the glorious majesty of God and 
our littleness when compared with Him ; but I have said quite 
enough, at least, to show you all how absurd it is to depend 
upon ourselves for anything. If we are mere creatures of God, if 
God alone has every blessing both of this world and the next, 
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and the will to give them away, whom ave we to go to but to 
Him for all we want? It is so in the life of our bodies, and it 
is so in the life of our spirits. If we wish for God’s blessings, 
from God we must ask them. That is our duty, even though 
God in His mercy and long-suffering does pour down many a 
blessing upon men who never trust in Him for them. To us all, 
indeed, God gives blessings before we are old enough to trust 
in Him for them, and to many He continues those blessings in 
after-life in spite of their blindness and want of faith. ‘He 
maketh His sun to shine on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.’ He gives—gives 
—it is His glory to give. Yet strange! that men will go on 
year after year, using the limbs, and eating the food, which God 
gives them, without ever believing so much as that God has 
given them—without so much as looking up to heaven once, 
and saying, ‘God, I thank Thee!’ But we must remember 
that those blessings will not last for ever. Unless a man has 
lived by faith in God with regard to his earthly comforts, death 
will come and put an end to them at once; and then it is only 
those who have trusted in God forall good things, and thanked 
Him accordingly in this life, who shall have their part in the 
new heavens and the new earth, which will so immeasurably 
surpass all that this earth can give. 

And it is the same with the life of our spirits ; in it, too, we 
must live by faith. The life of our spirits is a gift from God, 
the Father of spirits, and He has chosen to declare that unless 
we trust to Him for life, and ask Him for life, He will not 
bestow it upon us. The life of our bodies He in His mercy 
keeps up, although we forget Him; the life of our souls He 
will not keep up; therefore, for the sake of our spirits, even 
more than of our bodies, we must live by faith. If we wish to 
be loving, pure, wise, manly, noble, we must ask those excellent 
gifts of God, who is Himself infinite love and purity, wisdom 
and nobleness. If we wish for everlasting life, from whom can 
we obtain it but from God who is the boundless, eternal life 
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itself? Ifwe wish for forgiveness for our faults and failings, 
where are we to get it but from God, who is boundless love 
and pity, and who has revealed to us His boundless love and 
pity in the form of a man, Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
world? And to goa step further; it is by faith in Christ we 
must live—in Christ, a man like ourselves, yet God blessed for 
ever. For it is a certain truth, that men cannot believe in God 
or trust in Him unless they can think of him as a man. This 
was the reason why the poor heathen made themselves idols in 
the form of men, that they might have something like them- 
selves to worship; and those among them who would not 
worship idols almost always ended in fancying that God was 
either a mere notion, or else a mere part of this world, or else 
that He sat up in heaven neither knowing nor caring what 
happened upon earth. But we, to whom God has given the 
glorious news of His Gospel, have the very Person to worship 
whom all the heathen were searching after and could not find, 
—one who is very ‘ God,’ infinite in love, wisdom, and strength, 
and yet ‘very man,’ made in all points like ourselves, but 
without sin ; so that we have not a High Priest who cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but one who is able 
to help those who are tempted, because He was tempted 
Himself like us, and overcame by the strength of His own 
perfect will, of His own perfect faith. By trusting in Him, and 
acknowledging Him in every thought and action of our lives, 
we shall be safe ; for it is written, ‘The just shall live by faith.’ 

These things are true, and always were true. All that men 
ever did well, or nobly, or lovingly, in this world, was done by 
jaith—by faith in God of some sort or other; even in the man 
who thinks least about religion, it is so. Every time a man 
means to do, and really does, a just or generous action, he does 
it because he believes, more or less clearly, that there is a just 
and loving God above him, and that justice and love are the 
right thing for a man—the law by which God intended him to 
walk : so that this small, dim faith still shows itself in practice ; 
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and the more faith a man has in God and in God’s laws, the 
more it will show itself in every action of his daily life ; and the 
more this faith works in his life and conduct, the better man 
he is;—the more he is like God’s image, in which man was 
originally made ;—and the more he is like Christ, the new 
pattern of God’s image, whom all men must copy. 

So that the sum of the matter is this: without Christ we can 
do nothing—by trusting in Christ we can do everything. See, 
then, how true the verse before my text must be, that he whose 
soul is lifted up in him is not upright ; for if a man fancies that 
his body and soul are his own, to do what he pleases with 
them, when all the time they are God’s gift ;—if a man fancies 
that he can take perfect care of himself, while all the time it is 
God that is keeping him out of a thousand sins and dangers ;— 
if a man fancies that he can do right of himself, when all the 
time the little good that he does is the work of God’s Spirit, 
which has not yet left him ;—if a man fancies, in short, that he 
can do without God, when all the time it is in God that he 
lives, and moves, and has his being, how can such a man be 
called upright? Upright ! he is utterly wrong ; he is believing 
a lie, and walking accordingly; and therefore, instead of 
keeping upright, he is going where all lies lead, into all kinds 
of low and crooked ways, mistakes, absurdities, and at last to 
ruin of body and soul. Nothing but truth can keep a man 
upright and straight, can keep a man where God has put him, 
and where he ought to be; and the man whose heart is puffed 
up by pride and self-conceit, who is looking at himself and not 
at God, that man has begun upon a falsehood, and will soon 
get out of tune with heaven and earth. For consider, my 
friends : suppose some rich and mighty prince went out and 
collected a number of children, and of sick and infirm people, 
and said to them, ‘You cannot work now, but I will give you 
food, medicine, everything that you require, and then you must 
help me to work ; and I, though you have no right to expect it 
of me, will pay you for the little work you can do on the 
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strength of my food and medicine,’—is it not plain that all 
those persons could only live by faith in their prince, by trust- 
ing in him for food and medicine, and by acknowledging that 
that food and medicine came from him, and thanking him 
accordingly? If they wished to be true men, if they wished 
him to continue his bounty, they would confess that all the 
health and strength they had belonged to him of right, because 
his generosity had given it to them. Just in this position we 
stand with Christ the Lord. When the whole world lay in 
wickedness, He came and chose us, of His free grace and 
mercy, to be one of his peculiar nations, to work for Him and 
with Him; and from the time He came, all that we and our 
forefathers have done well has been done by the strength and 
wisdom which Christ has given us. Now, suppose, again, that 
one of the persons of whom I spoke was seized with a fit of 
pride—suppose he said to himself, ‘My health and strength do 
not come from the food and medicine which the prince gave 
me; they come from the goodness of my own constitution; the 
wages which I am paid are my just due; I am a free man, and 
may choose what master I like.’ Suppose any one of your 
servants treated you so, would you not be inclined to answer, 
‘You are a faithless, ungrateful fellow; go your ways, then, and 
see how little you can do without my bounty?’ But the 
blessed King in heaven, though He is provoked every day, is 
more long-suffering than man. All He does is to withdraw His 
bounty for a moment, to take this world’s blessings from a man, 
and let him find out how impossible it is for him to keep him- 
self out of affliction—to take away His Holy Spirit for a 
moment from a man, and let him see how straight he rushes 
astray, and every way but the right; and then, if the man is 
humbled by his fall or his affliction, and comes back to his 
Lord, confessing how weak he is, and promising to trust in 
Christ and thank Christ only for the future, em our Lord will 
restore His blessings to him, and there will be joy among the 
angels of God over one sinner that repents. This was the way 
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in which God treated Job when, in spite of all his excellence, 
his heart was lifted up. And then, when he saw his own folly, 
and abhorred himself, and repented in dust and ashes, God 
restored to him sevenfold what He had taken from him— 
honour, wisdom, riches, home, and children. This is the way, 
too, in which God treated David. ‘In my prosperity,’ he tells 
us, ‘I said, I shall never be moved; Thou, Lord, of Thy good- 
ness hast made my hill so strong’—forgetting that he must be 
kept safe every moment of his life, as well as made safe once 
for all. ‘Thou didst turn Thy face from me, and I was 
troubled. Then cried I unto Thee, O Lord, and gat me to my 
Lord right humbly. And THEN,’ he adds, ‘God turned my 
heaviness into joy, and girded me with gladness’ (Psalm xxx.). 
And again, he says, ‘Before I was troubled I went wrong, but 
now I have kept Thy word’ (Psalm cxix.). And this is the way 
in which Christ the Lord treated St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
treats, in His great mercy, every Christian man when He sees 
him puffed up, to bring him to his senses, and make him live 
by faith in God. If he takes the warning, well; if he does not, 
he remains in a lie, and must go where all lies lead. So 
perfectly does it hold throughout a man’s whole life, that he 
whose soul is lifted up within him is not upright ; but that the 
just must live by faith. 

Now, there is one objection apt to rise in men’s minds when 
they hear such words as these, which is, that they take such a 
‘low view of human nature :’ it is so galling to our pride to be 
told that we can do nothing for ourselves; but if we think of 
the matter more closely, and, above all, if we try to put it into 
practice and live by faith, we shall find that there is no real 
reason for thus objecting. This is not a doctrine which ought 
to make us despise men; any doctrine that does, does not come 
of God. Men are not contemptible creatures—they are 
glorious creatures—they were created in the image of God; 
God has. put such honour upon them that He has given them 
dominion over the whole earth, and made them partakers of 
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His eternal reason; and His Spirit gives them understanding to 
enable them to conquer this earth, and make the beasts, ay, 
and the very winds and seas, and fire and steam, their obedient 
servants; and human nature, too, when it is what God made it, 
and what it ought to be, is not a contemptible thing: it was 
noble enough for the Son of God to take it upon Himself—to 
become man, without sinning or defiling Himself; and what 
was good enough for Him is surely good enough for us. 
Wickedness consists in wamandiness, in being unlike a man, in 
becoming like an evil spirit or a beast. Holiness consists in 
becoming a ¢r#e man, in becoming more and more like the 
likeness of Jesus Christ. And when the Bible tells us that we 
can do nothing of ourselves, but can live only by faith, the 
Bible puts the highest honour upon us which any created thing 
can have. What are the things which cannot live by faith? 
The trees and plants, the beasts and birds, which, though they 
live and grow by God’s providence, yet do not know it, do not 
thank Him, cannot ask Him for more strength and life as we 
can, are mere dead tools in God’s hands, instead of living, 
reasonable beings as we are. It is only reasonable beings, like 
men and angels, with immortal spirits in them, who can live by 
faith; and it is the greatest glory and honour to us, I say again, 
that we can do so—that the glorious, infinite God, Maker of 
heaven and earth, should condescend to ask us to be loyal to 
Him, to love Him, should encourage us to pray to Him boldly, 
and then should condescend to hear our prayers—ze, who in 
comparison of Him are smaller than the gnats in the sunbeam 
in comparison of men! And then, when we remember that He 
has sent His only Son into the world to take our nature upon 
Him, and join us ail together in one great and everlasting 
family, the body of Christ the Lord, and that He has actually 
given us a share in His own Almighty Holy Spirit, that we may 
be able to love Him, and to serve Him, and to be joined to 
Him, the Almighty Father, do we not see that all this is 
infinitely more honourable to us than if we were each to go on 
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his own way here without God—without knowing anything of 
the everlasting world of spirits to which we now belong? My 
friends, instead of being ashamed of being able to do nothing 
for ourselves, we ought to rejoice at having God for our Father 
and our Friend, to enable us to ‘do all things through Him 
who strengthens us ’—to do whatever is noble, and loving, and 
worthy of true men. Instead, then, of dreaming conceitedly 
that God will accept us for our own sakes, let us just be 
content to be accepted for the sake of Jesus Christ our King. 
Instead of trying to walk through this world without God’s 
help, let us ask God to help and guide us in every action of 
our lives, and then go manfully forward, doing with all our 
might whatsoever our hands or our hearts see right to do, 
trusting to God to put us in the right path, and to fill our heads 
with right thoughts and our hearts with right feeling; and so 
our faith will show itself in our works, and we shall be justified 
at the last day, as all good men have ever been, by trusting to 
our Heavenly Father and to the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
guidance of His Holy Spirit. 


SERMON VI. 


THE SPIRIT AND THE FLESH. 


GALATIANS v. 16. 


i say then, Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh. 
For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh, and these are contrary the one to the other. 


HE more we think seriously, my friends, the more we shall 

see what wonderful and awful things words are—how they 

mean much more than we fancy,—how we do not make words, 

but words are given to us by one higher than ourselves. Wise 

men say that you can tell the character of any nation by its lan- 

guage, by watching the words they use, the names they give to 

things, for out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks, 

and by our words, our Lord tells us, we shall be justified and 
condemned. 

It is God, and Christ, the Word of God, who gives words to 
men, who puts it into the hearts of men to call certain things 
by certain names ; and, according to a nation’s godliness, and 
wisdom, and purity of heart, will be its power of using words 
discreetly and reverently. That miracle of the gift of tongues, 
of which we read in the New Testament, would have been still 
most precious and full of meaning if it had had no other use 
than this—to teach men from whom words come. When men 
found themselves all of a sudden inspired to talk in foreign 
languages which they had never learnt, to utter words of which 
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they themselves did not know the meaning, do you not see how 
it must have made them feel that all language is God’s making 
and God’s giving? Do you not see how it must have made 
them feel what awful, mysterious things words were, like those 
cloven tongues of fire which fell on the apostles? The tongues 
of fire signified the difficult foreign languages which they 
suddenly began to speak as the Spirit gave them utterance. 
And where did the tongues of fire come from? Not out of 
themselves, not out of the earth beneath, but down from the 
heaven above, to signify that it is not from man, from man’s 
flesh or brain, or the earthly part of him, that words are bred, 
but that they come down from Christ the Word of God, and 
are breathed into the minds of men by the Spirit of God. 
Why do I speak of all this? To make you feel what awful, 
wonderful things words are ; how, when you want to understand 
the meaning of a word, you must set to work with reverence and 
godly fear—not in self-conceit and prejudice, taking the word 
to mean just what suits your own notions of things, but trying 
humbly to find out what the word really does.mean of itself, 
what God meant it to mean when He put it into the hearts of 
wise men to use that word and bring it into our English 
language. A man ought to read a newspaper or a story-book 
in that spirit; how much more, when he takes up the Bible! 
How reverently he ought to examine every word in the New 
Testament—this very text, for instance. We ought to be sure 
that St. Paul, just because he was an inspired apostle, used the 
very best possible words to express what he meant on so 
important a matter; and what avethe best words? The clearest 
and the simplest words are the best words; else how is the 
Bible to be the poor man’s book? How, unless the wayfaring 
man, though simple, shall not err therein? Therefore we may 
be sure the words in Scripture are certain to be used in their 
simplest, most natural, most every-day meaning, such as the 
simplest man can understand. And therefore we may be sure 
that these two words, ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit,’ in my text, are used 
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in their very simplest, straightforward sense ; and that St. Paul 
meant by them what working-men mean by them in the affairs 
of daily life. No doubt St. Peter says that there are many 
things in St. Paul’s writings difficult to be understood, which 
those who are unlearned and unstable wrest to their own 
destruction ; and, most true it is, so they do daily. But what 
does ‘wresting’ a thing mean? It means twisting it, bending 
it, turning it out of its original straightforward, natural meaning, 
into some new crooked meaning of their own. _ This is the way 
we are all of us too apt, | am afraid, to come to St. Paul’s 
Epistles. We find him difficult because we won’t take him at 
his word, because we tear a text out of its right place in the 
chapter—the place where St. Paul put it, and make it stand by 
itself, instead of letting the rest of the chapter explain its mean- 
ing. And then, again, people use the words in the text as un- 
fairly and unreasonably as they use the text itself ; they won’t 
‘et the words have their common-sense English meaning—they 
must stick a new meaning of their own on them. ‘Oh,’ they 
say, ‘that text must not be taken literally ; that word has a 
spiritual signification here. Flesh does not mean fiesh, it 
means men’s corrupt nature ;’ little thinking, all the while, that 
perhaps they understand those words, spiritual, and corrupt, 
and nature, just as ill as they do the rest of the text. 

How much better, my friends, to let the Bible tell its own 
story ; not to be so exceeding wise above what is written ; just 
to believe that St. Paul knew better how to use words than we 
are likely to do,—just to believe that when he says flesh he 
means flesh. Everybody agrees that when he says spirit he 
means spirit ; why, in the name of common sense, when he says 
flesh should he not mean flesh? For my own part, I believe 
that when St. Paul talks of man’s flesh, he means by it man’s 
body, man’s heart and brain, and all his bodily appetites and 
powers—what we call a man’s constitution ; in a word, the 
animal part of man, just what a man has in common with the 


beasts who perish. 
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To understand what I mean, consider any animal—a dog, 
for instance—how much every animal has in it what men have, 
—a body, and brain, and heart ; it hungers and thirsts as we do ; 
it can feel pleasure and pain, anger and loneliness, and fear and 
madness ; it likes freedom, company, and exercise, praise and 
petting, play and ease; it uses a great deal of cunning, and 
thought, and courage, to get itself food and shelter, just as 
human beings do: in short, it has a fleshy nature, just as we 
have, and yet, after all, it is but an animal, and so, in one 
sense, we are all animals, only more delicately made than the 
other animals ; but we are something more—we have a spirit as 
well as a flesh, an immortal soul. If any one asks, what is a 
man? the true answer is, an animal with an immortal spirit in 
it ; and this spirit can feel more than pleasure and pain, which 
are mere carnal, that is, fleshly things ; it can feel trust, and 
hope, and peace, and love, and purity, and nobleness, and 
independence, and, above all, it can feel right and wrong. 
There is the infinite difference between an animal and a man, 
between our flesh and our spirit ; an animal has no sense of 
right and wrong ; a dog who has done wrong is often terrified, 
but not because he feels it wrong and wicked, but because he 
knows from experience that he will be punished for doing it - 
just so with a man’s fleshly nature ;-—a carnal, fleshly man, a 
man whose spirit is dead within him, whose spiritual sense of 
right and wrong, and honour and purity, is gone, when he has 
done a wrong thing is often enough afraid ; but why? Not for 
any spiritual reason, not because he feels it a wicked and 
abominable thing, a sin, but because he is afraid of being 
punished for it, because he is afraid that his body, his flesh, will 
be punished by the laws of the land, or by public opinion, or 
because he has some dim belief that this same body and flesh 
of his will be burnt in hell-fire ; and fire, he knows by experi- 
ence, is a painful thing—and so he is afraid of it; there is 
nothing spiritual in all that,—that is all fleshly, carnal; the 
heathens in all ages have been afraid of hell-fire ; but a man’s 
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spirit, on the other hand, if it be in hell, is in a very different 
hell from mere fire,—a spiritual hell, such as torments the evil 
spirits at this very moment, although they are going to and fro 
on this very earth. This earth is hell to them ; they carry about 
hell in them,—they are their own hell. Everlasting shame, 
discontent, doubt, despair, rage, disgust at themselves, feeling 
that they are out of favour with God, out of tune with heaven 
and earth, loving nothing, believing nothing, ever hating, hating 
each other, hating themselves most of all—tere is their hell! 
There is the hell in which the soul of every wicked man zs,—ay, 
is now while he is in ¢#zs life, though he will only awake to the 
perfect misery of it after death, when his body and fleshly nature 
have mouldered away in the grave, and can no longer pamper 
and stupify him, and make him forget his own misery. Ay, 
there has been many a man in this life who had every fleshly 
enjoyment which this world can give—triches and pleasure, ban- 
quets and palaces, every sense and every appetite pampered,— 
his pride and his vanity flattered ; who never knew what want, 
or trouble, or contradiction was on the smallest point ; a man, 
I say, who had every carnal enjoyment which this earth can 
give to a man’s selfish flesh, and yet whose spirit was in hell all 
the while, and who knew it ; hating and despising himself for a 
mean selfish villain, while all the world round was bowing down 
to him and envying him as the luckiest of men. I am trying to 
make you understand the infinite difference between a man’s 
flesh and his spirit ; how a man’s flesh can take no pleasure in 
spiritual things, while man’s spirit of itself can take no pleasure 
in fleshly things. Now, the spirit and the flesh, body and soul, 
in every man, are at war with each other,—they have quarrelled : 
that is part of the corruption of our nature, the fruit of Adam’s 
fall. And as the Article says, and as every man who has ever 
tried to live godly well knows from experience, ‘that infection 
of nature does remain to the last, even in those who are re- 
generate.’ So that, as St. Paul says, the spirit lusteth against 
the flesh, and the flesh against the spirit; and it continually 
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happens that a man cannot do the things which he would ; he 
cannot do what he knows to be right; thus, as St. Paul says 
again, a man may delight in the law of God in his inward man, 
that is, in his spirit, and yet all the while he shall find another 
law in his members, ze. in his body, in his flesh, in his brain 
which thinks, and his heart which feels, and his senses which 
are fond of pleasure ; and this law of the flesh, these appetites 
and passions which he has, like other animals, fight against the 
law of his mind, and when he wishes to do good, make him do 
evil. Now, how is this? The flesh is not evil; a man’s body 
can be no more wicked than a dumb beast can be wicked. St. 
Paul calls man’s flesh sinful flesh ; not because our flesh can sin 
of itself, but because our sinful souls make our flesh do sinful 
things ; for, he says, Christ came in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and yet in him was no sin. The pure and spotless Saviour 
could not have taken man’s flesh upon him if there was any sin- 
fulness in it. The body knows nothing of right and wrong; it 
is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be, says 
St. Paul. And why? Because God’s law is spiritual; deals 
with right and wrong. Wickedness, like righteousness, is a 
spiritual thing. Ifa man sins, his body is not in fault ; it is his 
spirit, his weak, perverse will, which will sooner listen to what 
his flesh tells him is pleasant than to what God tells him is 
right ; for this, my friends, is the secret of the battle of life. We 
stand between heaven and earth. Above is God’s Spirit striv- 
ing with our spirits, speaking to them in the depths of our soul, 
showing us what is right, putting into our hearts good desires, 
making us long to be honest and just, pure and manful, loving 
and charitable ; for who is there who has not at times longed 
after these things, and felt that it would be a blessed thing for 
_ him if he were such a man as Jesus Christ was and is ?—Above 
us, I say, is God’s Spirit speaking to our spirits ; below us is this 
world speaking to our flesh, as it spoke to Eve’s, saying to us, 
‘This thing is pleasant to the eyes—this thing is good for food 
—that thing is to be desired to make you wise, and to flatter 
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your vanity and self-conceit.’ Below us, I say, is this world, 
tempting us to ease, and pleasure, and vanity; and in the 
middle, betwixt the two, stands up the third part of man—his 
soul and will, set to choose between the voice of God’s Spirit 
and the temptations of this world—to choose between what is 
right and what is pleasant—to choose whether he will obey the 
desires of the spirit, or obey the desires of the flesh. He must 
choose. If he lets his flesh conquer his spirit, he falls; if he 
lets his spirit conquer his flesh, he rises ; if he lets his flesh con- 
quer his spirit, he becomes what he was not meant to be—a 
slave to fleshly lust; and ¢Hex he will find his flesh set up for 
itself, and work for itself. And where man’s flesh gets the 
upper hand, and takes possession of him, it can do nothing but 
evil—not that it is evil in itself, but that it has no rule, no law 
to go by ; it does not know right from wrong ; and therefore it 
. does simply what it likes, as a dumb beast or an idiot might; 
and therefore the works of the flesh are—adulteries, drunken- 
ness, murders, fornications, envyings, backbitings, strife. When 
a man’s body, which God intended to be the servant of his 
spirit, has become the tyrant of his spirit, it is like an idiot ona 
king’s throne, doing all manner of harm and folly without know- 
ing that it zs harm and folly. This is not zs fault. Whose 
fault is it, then? Our fault—the fault of our wills and our 
souls. Our souls were intended to be the masters of our flesh, 
to conquer all the weaknesses, defilements of our constitution— 
our tempers, our cowardice, our laziness, our hastiness, our 
nervousness, our vanity, our love of pleasure—to listen to our 
spirits, because our spirits learn from God’s Spirit what is right 
and noble. But if we let our flesh master us, and obey its own 
blind lusts, we sin against God ; and we sin against God doubly ; 
for we not only sin against God’s commandments, but against 
ourselves, who are the image and glory of God. 

Believe this, my friends; believe that, because you are all 
fallen human creatures, there must go on in you this sore life- 
long battle between your spirit and your flesh—your spirit 
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trying to be master and guide, as it ought to be, and your 
flesh rebelling, and trying to conquer your spirit and make you 
a mere animal, like a fox in cunning, a peacock in vanity, or a 
hog in greedy sloth. But believe, too, that it is your sin and 
your shame if your spirit does not conquer your flesh—for God 
has promised to help your spirits. Ask Him, and His Spirit 
will teach them—fill them with pure, noble hopes, with calm, 
clear thoughts, and with deep, unselfish love to God and 
man. He will strengthen your wills, that they may be able to 
refuse the evil and choose the good. Ask Him, and He will 
join them to His own Spirit—to the Spirit of Christ, your 
Master ; for he that is joined unto the Lord is one spirit with 
Him. Ask Him, and He will give you the mind of Christ— 
teach you to see and feel all matters as Christ sees and feels 
them. Ask Him, and He will give you wisdom to listen to 
His Spirit when it teaches your spirit, and then you will be able 
to walk after the spirit, and not obey the lusts of the flesh ; and 
you will be able to crucify the flesh with its passions and lusts, 
that is, to make it, what it ought to be, a dead thing—a dead 
tool for your spirit to work with manfully and godly, and not a 
live tyrant to lead you into brutishness and folly ; and then you 
will find that the fruit of the spirit, of your spirit led by God’s 
Spirit, is really, as St. Paul says, ‘love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, honesty’—‘ whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honourable and of good report;’ and 
instead of being the miserable slaves of your own passions, and 
of the opinions of your neighbours, you will find that where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty, true freedom, not only 
from your neighbour’s sins, but, what is far better, freedom 
from your own. 

These are large words, my friends, and promise mighty 
things. But I dare speak them to you, for God has spoken to 
you. These promises God made you at your baptism ; these 
promises I, on the warrant of your baptism, dare make to you 
again. At your baptism God gave you the right to call Him 
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your loving Father, to call His Son your Saviour, His Spirit 
your Sanctifier. And He is not a man, that He should lie; 
nor the son of man, that He should repent! Try Him, and 
see whether He will not fulfil His word. Claim His promise, 
and though you have fallen lower than the brutes, He will 
make men and women of you. He will be faithful and just 
to forgive you your sins, and to cleanse you from all un- 
righteousness. 


SERMON VII. 


RETRIBUTION, 


NUMBERS xxxii, 23. 


Be sure your sin will find you out. 


bet full meaning of this text is, that every sin which a man 
commits is certain, sooner or later, to come home to him 
with fearful interest. 

Moses gave this warning to two tribes of the Israelites,—to 
the Reubenites and Gadites, who had promised to go over 
Jordan and help their countrymen in war against the heathen, 
on condition of being allowed to return and settle on the east 
bank of Jordan, where they then were ; but if they broke their 
promise, and returned before the end of the war, they were to 
be certain that their sin would find them out ; that God would 
avenge their falsehood on them in some way in their lifetime : 
im their lifetime, I say, for there is no mention made in this 
chapter, or in any part of the story, of heaven or hell, or any 
world to come. And the text has been always taken as a fair 
warning to all generations of men, that their sin also, even in 
their lifetimes, will be visited upon them. 

Now, it is strange, at first sight, that these texts, which warn 
men that their sins will be punished in this life, are just the 
most unpleasant texts in the whole Bible; that men shrink 
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do to those texts which threaten them with hell-fire and ever- 
lasting death. Strange !—that men should be more afraid of 
being punished in this life for a few years than in the life to 
come for ever and ever ;—and yet not strange if we consider ; 
for to worldly and sinful souls, that life after death and the 
flames of hell seem quite distant and dim—things of which they 
know little and believe less, while this world they ao know, 
they are quite certain that its good things are pleasant and its 
bad things unpleasant, and they are thoroughly afraid of losing 
them. Their hearts are where their treasure is, in this world; 
and a punishment which deprives them of this world’s good 
things hits them home: but their treasure is mof in heaven, and 
therefore about losing heaven they are by no means so much 
concerned. And thus they can face the dreadful news, that 
‘the wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the people that 
forget God ;’ while, as for the news that the wicked shall be 
recompensed on the earth, that their sins will surely find them 
out in this life, they cannot face that,—they shut their ears to 
it,—they try to persuade themselves that sin will pay them “ere, 
at all events; and as for hereafter, they shall get off somehow, 
—they neither know nor care much how. 

Yet God’s truth remains, and God’s truth must be heard; 
and those who love this world so well must be told, whether 
they like or not, that every sin which they commit, every mean, 
every selfish, every foul deed, loses them so much enjoyment 
in this very present world of which they are so mighty fond. 
That is God’s truth; and I will prove it true from common 
sense, from Holy Scripture, and from the witness of men’s 
own hearts. 

Take common sense. Does not common sense tell us, that 
if God made this world, and governs it by righteous and God- 
like laws, this must be a world in which evil doing cannot 
thrive? God made the world better than that, surely! He 
would be a bad law-giver who made such laws, that it was as 
well to break them as to keep them. You would cali them bad 
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laws, surely! No, God made the world, and not the devil; 
and the world works by God’s laws, and not the devil’s ; and it 
inclines towards good, and not towards evil; and he who sins, 
even the least, breaks God’s laws, acts contrary to the rule and 
constitution of the world, and will surely find that God’s laws 
will go on in spite of him, and grind him to powder, if he by 
sinning gets in the way of them. God has no need to go out 
of His way to punish our evil deeds. Let them alone, and they 
will punish themselves. Is it not so in every thing? If a 
tradesman trades badly, or a farmer farms badly, there is no 
need of lawyers to punish him; he will punish himself. Every 
mistake he makes will take money out of his pocket; every 
time he offends against the established rules of trade or 
agriculture, which are God’s laws, he injures himself; and so, 
be sure, it is in the world at large,—in the world in which men 
and the souls of men live, and move, and have their being. 
Next, to speak of Scripture. I might quote texts innumer- 
able to prove that what I say Scripture says also. Consider 
but this one thing—that there is a whole book in the Bible 
written to prove this one thing,—that our good and bad deeds 
are repaid us with interest in this life; I mean the Proverbs 
of Solomon, in which there is little or no mention of heaven or 
hell, or any world to come. It is all one noble, and awful, and 
yet cheering sermon on that one text, ‘The righteous shall be 
recompensed in the earth, much more the wicked and the sin- 
ner.’ Put in a thousand different lights, brought home to us 
a thousand different roads, comes the same everlasting doom— 
‘Vain man, who thinkest that thou canst live in God’s world and 
yet despise His will, know that, in every smiling, comfortable 
sin, thou art hatching an adder to sting thee in the days of old 
age, to poison thy cup of sinful joy, even when it is at thy lips ; 
to haunt thy restless thoughts, and dog thee day and night ; to 
rise up before thee, in the silent, sleepless hours of night, like 
an angry ghost, an awful foretaste of the doom that is to come ; 
and yet a merciful foretaste, if thou wilt be but taught by the 
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disappointment, the unsatisfied craving, the gnawing shame of 
a guilty conscience, to see the heinousness of sin, and would 
turn before it be too late.’ 

What, my friends,—what will you make of such texts as this, 
‘That he who soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion? Do you not see that comes true far too often? Can it help 
always coming true, seeing that God’s apostle spoke it? What 
will you make of this, too, ‘That the wicked is snared by the 
working of his own hands’—‘ That evz/’—the evil which we do 
—‘of its own self shall slay the wicked?’ What says the whole 
noble 37th Psalm of David, but that same awful truth of God, 
that sin is its own punishment ? 

Why should I go on quoting texts? Look for yourselves, 
you who fancy that it is only on the other side of the grave 
that God will trouble Himself about you and your meanness, 
your profligacy, your falsehood. Look for yourselves in the 
Book of God, and see if there be any writer there,—lawgiver, 
prophet, psalmist, apostle, up to Christ the Lord Himself,— 
who does not warn men again and again, that here, on earth, 
their sins will find them out. Our Saviour indeed, when on 
earth, said less about this subject than any of the prophets be- 
fore Him, or the apostles after Him, and for the best of reasons. 
The Jews had got rooted in their minds a superstitious notion, 
that all disease, all sorrow, was the punishment in each case of 
some particular sin; and thus, instead of looking with pity and 
loving awe upon the sick and the afflicted, they were ac- 
customed too often to turn from them as sinners, smitten of 
God, bearing in their distress the token of His anger. The 
Blessed One,—He who came to heal the sick and save the 
lost,—reproved that error more than once. When the dis- 
ciples fancied a certain poor man’s blindness to be a judg- 
ment from God, ‘ Neither did he sin,’ said the Lord, ‘nor his 
parents, but that the glory of God might be made manifest in 
him.’ And yet, on the other hand, when He healed a certain 
pian of an old infirmity at the pool of Bethesda, what were His 
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words to him? ‘Go thy way, sin no more, lest a worse thing 
come unto thee ;’—a clear and weighty warning that all his 
long misery of eight-and-thirty years had been the punishment 
of some sin of his, and that the sin repeated would bring on 
him a still severer judgment. 

What again does the apostle mean, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, when he tells us how God scourges every son whom 
he receives, and talks of his chastisements, whereof all are 
partakers. Why do we need chastising if we have nothing 
which needs mending? And though the innocent may some- 
times be afflicted to make them strong as well as innocent, and 
the holy chastened to make them humble as well as holy, yet if 
the good cannot avoid their share of affliction, how will the bad 
escape? ‘If the mghteous scarcely be saved, where will the 
ungodly and the sinner appear?’ But what use in arguing when 
you know that my words are true? You kvow that your sins 
will find you out. Look boldly and honestly into your own 
hearts. Look through the history of your past lives, and 
confess to God, at least, that the far greater number of your 
sorrows have been your own fault ; that there is hardly a day’s 
misery which you ever endured in your life of which you might | 
not say, ‘If I had listened to the voice of God in my con- 
science—if I had earnestly considered what my duty was—if I 
had prayed to God to determine my judgment right, I should 
have been spared this sorrow now!’ Am I not right? Those 
who know most of God and their own souls will agree most 
with me; those who know little about God and their own souls 
will agree but hardly with me, for they provoke God’s chastise- 
ments, and writhe under them for the time, and then go and do 
the same wrong again, as the wild beast will turn and bite the 
stone thrown at him, without having the sense to see why it was 
thrown. 

Think again of your past lives, and answer in God's sight, 
how many wrong things have you ever done which have 
succeeded —that is, how many sins which you would not be right 
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glad were undone if you could but put back the wheels of time? 
They may have succeeded outwardly ; meanness will succeed 
so lies—oppression —theft—adultery—drunkenness— godless- 
ness—they are all pleasant enough while they last, I suppose: 
and a man may reap what he calls substantial benefits from them 
in money, and such-like, and keep that safe enough; but has his 
sin succeeded? Has it not found him out?—found him out 
never to lose him again? Is he the happier for it? Does he 
feel freer for it? Does he respect himself the more for it p— 
No. And, even though he may prosper now, yet does there not 
run through all his selfish pleasure a certain fearful looking 
forward to a fiery judgment to which he would gladly shut his 
eyes, but cannot? 

Cunning, fair-spoken oppressor of the poor, has not thy sin 
found thee out? Then be sure it will. In the shame of thine 
own heart it will find thee out ;—in the curses of the poor it 
will find thee out ;—in a friendless, restless, hopeless death-bed, 
thy covetousness and thy cruelty will glare before thee in their 
true colours, and thy sin will find thee out! 

Profligate woman, who art now casting away thy honest 
name, thy self-respect, thy womanhood, thy baptism-vows, that 
thou mayest enjoy the foul pleasures cf sin for a season, has not 
thy sin found thee out? Then be sure it will hereafter, when 
thou hast become disgusted at thyself and thine own infamy,— 
and youth, and health, and friends are gone, and a shameful 
and despised old age creeps over thee, and death stalks nearer 
and nearer, and God vanishes further and further off, then thy 
sin will find thee out ! 

Foolish, improvident young man, who art wasting the noble 
strength of youth and manly spirits which God has given thee 
on sin and folly, throwing away thine honest earnings in cards 
and drunkenness, instead of laying them by against a time 
of need—has not thy sin found thee out? Then be sure it will 
some day, when thou hast to bring home thy bride to a cheer- 
less, unfurnished house, and there to live from hand to mouth, 
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—without money to provide for her sickness,—without money 
to give her the means of keeping things neat and comfortable 
when she is well,—without a farthing laid by against distress, 
and illness, and old age :—*¢en your sin will find you out: then 
perhaps my text and my words may come across you, as you sigh 
in vain in your comfortless home, in your impoverished old age, 
for the money which you wasted in your youth! My friends, 
my friends, for your own sakes consider, and mend ere that day 
come, as else it surely will. 

And lastly, you who, without running into any especial sins, as 
those which the world calls sins, still live careless about religion, 
without loyalty to Christ the Lord, without any honest attempt, 
or even wish, to serve the God above you, or to rejoice in 
remembering that you are His children, working for Him, and 
under Him,—be sure your sin will find you out. When afflic- 
tion, or sickness, or disappointment come, as come they will if 
God has not cast you off ;—when the dark day dawns, and your 
fool’s paradise of worldly prosperity is cut away from under 
your feet, then you will find out your folly; you will find that you 
have insulted the only friend who can bring you out of affliction 
—cast off the only comfort which can strengthen you to bear 
affliction—forgotten the only knowledge which will enable you 
to be wiser for affliction. Then, I say, the sin of your godless- 
ness will find you out; if you do not intend to fall, soured and 
sickened merely by God’s chastisements, either into stupid despair 
or peevish discontent, you will have to go back, to go back to 
God and cry, ‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and before 
Thee, and am no more worthy to be called Thy son.’ 

Go back at once, before it be too late. Find out your sins 
and mend them—before they find you out, and break your 
hearts. 


SERMON VIII. 


SELF-DESTRUCTION. 


I KINGS xxii. 23. 


The Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy prophets. 


aE chapter from which my text is taken, which is the first 

lesson for this evening’s service, is a very awful chanter, 
for it gives us an insight into the meaning of that most awful 
and terrible word,—temptation. And yet it is a most com- 
forting chapter, for it shows us how God is long-suffering and 
merciful, even to the most hardened sinner; how to the last He 
puts before him good and evil, to choose between them, and 
warns him to the last of his path, and the ruin to which it 
leads. 

We read of Ahab in the first lesson this morning as a 
thoroughly wicked man,—mean and weak, cruel and ungodly, 
governed by his wife Jezebel, a heathen woman, in marrying 
whom he had broken Ged’s law,—a woman so famous for 
cruelty and fierceness, vanity and wickedness, that her name is 
a by-word even here in England now—‘as bad as Jezebel,’ we 
say to this day. We heard of Ahab in this morning’s lesson 
letting Jezebel murder the righteous Naboth, by perjury and 
slander, to get possession of his vineyard ; and then, instead of 
shrinking with abhorrence from his wife’s iniquity, going down 
and taking possession of the land which he had gained by her 
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sin. We read of God’s curse on him, and yet of God’s long- 
suffering and pardon to him on his repentance. Yet neither 
God’s curse nor God’s mercy seem to have moved him. But 
he had been always the same. ‘He did evil,’ the Bible tells 
us, ‘in the sight of the Lord above all that were before him.’ 
He deserted the true God for his wife’s idols and false gods : 
and in spite of Elijah’s miracle at Carmel—of which you heard 
last Sunday—by which he proved by fire which was the true 
God, and in spite of the wonderful victory which God had given 
him, by means of one of God’s prophets, over the Syrians, he 
still remained an idolater. He would not be taught, nor 
understand; neither God’s threats nor mercies could move 
him; he went on sinning against light and knowledge; and now 
his cup was full—his days were numbered, and God’s ven- 
geance was ready at the door. 

He consulted all his false prophets as to whether or not he 
should go to attack the Syrians at Ramoth-Gilead. They knew 
what to say—they knew that their business was to prophesy 
what would pay them—what would be pleasant to him. They 
did not care whether what they said was true or not—they lied 
for the sake of gain, for the Lord had put a lying spirit into 
their mouths. They were rogues and villains from the first. 
They had turned prophets, not to speak God’s truth, but to 
make money, to flatter King Ahab, to get themselves a reputa- 
tion. We do not hear that they were all heathens. Many of 
them may have believed in the true God. But they were cheats 
and liars, and so they had given place to the devil, the father 
of lies: and now he had taken possession of them in spite of 
themselves, and they lied to Ahab, and told him that he would 
prosper in the battle at Ramoth-Gilead. It was a dangerous 
thing for them to say; for if he had been defeated, and returned 
disappointed, his rage would have most probably fallen on 
them for deceiving him. And as in those Eastern countries 
kings do whatever they like without laws or parliaments, Ahab 
would have most likely put them all to a miserable death on 
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the spot. But however dangerous it might be for them to lie, 
they could not help lying. A spirit of lies had seized them, 
and they who began by lying because it paid them, now could 
not help doing so whether it paid them or not. 

But the good king of Judah, Jehoshaphat, had no faith in 
these flattering villains. He asked whether there was not 
another prophet of the Lord to inquire of? Ahab told him 
that there was one, Micaiah the son of Imlah, but that he 
hated him, because he only prophesied evil of him. What a 
thorough picture of a hardened sinner—a man who has become 
a slave to his own lusts, till he cares nothing for a thing being 
true, provided only it is pleasant! Thus the wilful sinner, like 
Ahab, becomes both fool and coward, afraid to look at things 
as they are; and when God’s judgments stare him in the face, 
the wretched man shuts his eyes tight, and swears that the evil 
is not there, just because he does not chose to see it. 

But the evil was there, ready for Ahab, and it found him. 
When he forced Micaiah to speak, Micaiah told him the whole 
truth. He told him a vision, or dream, which he had seen. 
‘Hear thou therefore the word of the Lord: I saw the Lord 
sitting on His throne, and all the host of heaven standing by 
Him. And the Lord said, Who shall persuade Ahab, that he 
may go up and fall at Ramoth-Gilead? And there came forth 
a spirit, and said, I will go forth, and be a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets. And the Lord said, Thou shalt 
persuade him, and prevail also: go forth, and do so. Now 
therefore, behold, the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth 
of all these thy prophets, and the Lord hath spoken evil 
concerning thee.’ 

What warning could be more awful, and yet more plain? 
Ahab was told that he was listening to a lie. He had free 
choice to follow that lie or not, and he did follow it. After 
having put Micaiah into prison for speaking the truth to him, 
he went up to Ramoth-Gilead ; and yet he felt he was not safe 
He had his doubts and his fears. He would not go openly 
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into the battle, and disguised himself, hoping that by this 
means he should keep himself safe from evil. Fool! God’s 
vengeance could not be stopped by his paltry cunning. In 
spite of all his disguise, a chance shot struck him down between 
the joints of his armour. His chariot-driver carried him out of 
the battle, and ‘he was stayed up in his chariot against the 
Syrians, and died at even: and the blood ran out of his wound 
into the midst of the chariot. And one washed the chariot in 
the pool of Samaria; and the dogs licked up his blood there,’ 
according to the word of the Lord, which He spoke by the 
mouth of His prophet Elijah, saying, ‘In the place where dogs 
licked the blood of Naboth, whom thou slewest, shall dogs lick 
thy blood, even thine.’ 

And do not fancy, my friends, that because this is a miracu- 
lous story of ancient times, it has nothing to do with us. All 
these things were written for our example. This chapter tells 
us not merely how Ahab was tempted, but it tells us how we 
are tempted, every one of us, here in England, in these very 
days. As it was with Ahab, so it is with us. Every wilful sin 
that we commit, we give room to the devil. Every wrong step 
that we take knowingly, we give a handle to some evil spirit to 
lead us seven steps further wrong. And yet in every temptation 
God gives us a fair chance. He is no cruel tyrant who will 
deliver us over to the devil, to be led helpless and blindfold to 
our ruin. He did not give Ahab over to him so. He sent a 
lying spirit to deceive Ahab’s prophets, that Ahab might go up 
and fall at Ramoth-Gilead ; but at the very same time, see, He 
sends a holy and a true man, a man whom Ahab could trust, 
and did trust at the bottom of his heart, to tell him that the lie 
was a lie, to warn him of his ruin, so that he might have 
no excuse for listening to those false prophets—no excuse for 
following his own pride, his own ambition, to his destruction. 
So you see, ‘let no man say, when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God, for God tempteth no man, but every one is tempted 
when he is led away by his own lusts and enticed.’ Ahab was 
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led away by his own lusts ; his cowardly love of hearing what 
was pleasant and flattering to him, rather than what was true— 
rather than what he knew he deserved ; that was what enticed 
him to listen to Zedekiah and the false prophets, rather than to 
Micaiah the son of Imlah. Za¢ is what entices us to sin—the 
lust of believing what is pleasant to us, what suits our own self- 
will—what is pleasant to our bodies—pleasant to our purses— 
pleasant to our pride and self-conceit. Then, when the lying 
spirit comes and whispers to us, by bad thoughts, by bad 
books, by bad men, that we shall prosper in our wickedness, 
does God leave us alone to listen to those evil voices without 
warning? No! He sends His prophets to us, as He sent 
Micaiah to Ahab, to tell us that the wages of sin is death—to 
tell us that those who sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind— 
to set before us at every turn good or evil, that we may choose 
between them, and live or die according to our choice. For 
do not fancy that there are no prophets in our days, unless the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which is promised to all who believe, be 
a dream and a lie. There are prophets now-a-days—yea, I 
say unto you, and more than prophets. Is not the Bible a 
prophet? Is not every page in it a prophecy to us, foretelling 
God’s mercies and God’s punishments towards men? Is not 
every holy and wise book, every holy and wise preacher and 
writer, a prophet, expounding to us God’s laws, foretelling to 
us God’s opinions of our deeds, both good and evil? Ay, is 
not every man a prophet to himself? That ‘still small voice’ 
in a man’s heart, which warns him of what is evil—that feeling 
which makes him cheerful and free when he has done 
right, sad and ashamed when he has done wrong—is not that a 
prophecy in a man’s own heart? Truly it is. It is the voice 
of God within us—it is the Spirit of God striving with our 
spirits, whether we will hear, or whether we will forbear— 
setting before us what is righteous, and noble, and pure, and 
what is manly and God-like—to see whether we will obey that 
voice, or whether we will obey our own selfish lusts, which 
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tempt us to please ourselves—to pamper ourselves, our greedi- 
ness, covetousness, ambition, or self-conceit. And again, I say, 
we have our prophets. Ewery preacher of righteousness is a 
prophet. Every good tract is a prophet. That Prayer-book, 
those Psalms, those Creeds, those Collects, which you take into 
your mouths every Sunday, what are they but written pro- 
phecies, crying unto us with the words of holy men of old, 
greater than Micaiah, or David, or Elijah, ‘Hear thou the word 
of the Lord?’ The spirits of those who wrote that Prayer-book 
—the spirits of just men made perfect, filled with the spirit of 
the Lord—they call to us to learn the wisdom which they 
knew, to avoid the temptations which they conquered, that we 
may share in the glory in which they share round the throne of 
Christ for evermore. 

And if you ask me how to try the spirits, how to know 
whether your own thoughts, whether the sermons which you 
hear, the books which you read, are speaking to you God’s 
truth, or some lying spirit’s falsehood, I can only answer you, 
‘To the law and to the testimony’—to the Bible; if they speak 
not according to that word, there is no truth in them. But how 
to understand the Bible? for the fleshly man understands not 
the things of God. The fleshly man, he who cares only about 
pleasing himself, he who goes to the Bible full of self-conceit 
and selfishness, wanting the Bible to tell him only just what he 
likes to hear, will only find it a sealed book to him, and will 
very likely wrest the Scriptures to his own destruction. Take 
up your Bible humbly, praying to God to show you its meaning, 
whether it be pleasant to you or not, and then you will find that 
God will show you a blessed meaning in it; He will open your 
eyes, that you may understand the wondrous things of His law; 
He will show you how to try the spirit of all you are taught, and 
to find out whether it comes from God. 


SERMON IX. 


HELL ON EARTH. 


MATTHEW viii. 29. 
And, behold, the evil spirits cried out, saying, What have we to do with 


Thee, Jesus, Thou Son of God? Art Thou come hither to torment us 
before the time ? 


HIS account of the man possessed with devils, and of his 
language to our Lord, of our Lord’s casting the devils 
out of the poor sufferer, and His allowing them to enter into a 
herd of swine, is one that is well worth serious thought; and I 
think a few words on it will follow fitly after my last Sunday’s 
sermon on Ahab and ‘his temptations by evil spirits. In that 
sermon I showed you what temper of mind it was which laid a 
man open to the cunning of evil spirits: I wish now to show 
you something of what those evil spirits are. It is very little 
that we can know about them. We were intended to know 
very little ; just as much as would enable us to guard against 
them, and no more. The accounts of them in the Scriptures 
are for our use, not to satisfy our curiosity. But we may find 
out a great deal about them from this very chapter, from 
this very story, which is repeated almost word for word in 
three different Gospels, as if to make us more certain of so 
curious and important a matter, by having three distinct and 
independent writers to witness for its truth. I advise all those 
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who have Bibles to look for this story in the 8th chapter of St. 
Matthew, and follow me as I explain it. 

Now, first, we may learn from this account, that evil spirits 
are real persons. There is a notion got abroad that it is only 
a figure of speech to talk of evil spirits—that all the Bible means 
by them are certain bad habits, or bad qualities, or diseases. 
There are many who will say, when they read this story, This 
poor man was only amadman. It was the fashion of the old 
Jews when a man was mad to say that he was possessed by evil 
spirits. All they meant was that the man’s own spirit was in an ~ 
evil diseased state, or that his brain and mind were out of order. 

When I hear such language—and it is very common—lI can- 
not help thinking how pleased the devil must be to hear people 
talk in such a way. How can people help him better than by 
saying that there is no devil? A thief would be very glad to 
hear you say, ‘There are no such things as thieves ; it is all an 
old superstition, so I may leave my house open at night with- 
out danger ;’ and I believe, my friends, from the very bottom 
of my heart, that this new-fangled disbelief in evil spirits is put 
into men’s hearts by the evil spirits themselves. As it was once 
said, ‘The devil has tried every plan to catch men’s souls, and 
now, as the last and most cunning trick of all, he is shamming 
dead.’ These may seem homely words, but the homeliest words 
are very often the deepest. I advise you all to think seriously 
on them. 


1 ‘And when He was come to the other side, into the country of the 
Gergesenes, there met Him two possessed with devils, coming out of the 
tombs, exceeding fierce, so that no man might pass by that way. And, 
behold, they cried out, saying, What have we to do with Thee, Jesus, Thou 
Son of God? Art Thou come hither to torment us before the time? And 
there was a good way off from them an herd of many swine feeding. So the 
devils besought Him, saying, If Thou cast us out, suffer us to go away into 
the herd of swine. And he said unto them, Go. And when they were 
come out, they went into the herd of swine; and, behold, the whole herd 
of swine ran violently down a steep place into the sea, and perished in the 
waters,’ 
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But it is impossible, surely, to read this story without seeing 
that the Bible considers evil spirits as distinct persons just as 
much as each one of us is a person, and that our Lord spoke to 
them and treated them as persons. ‘Whet have we to do with 
Thee, Jesus, Thou Sonof God? Art Thou come hither to tor- 
ment ws before the time?’ And again, ‘If Thou cast ws out, 
suffer us to go into the herd of swine.’ What can show more 
plainly that there were some persons in that poor man, besides 
himself, his own spirit, his own person ? and that fe knew it, 
and Jesus knew it too? and that He spoke to these spirits, 
these persons who possessed that man, and not to the man 
himself? No doubt there was a terrible confusion in the poor 
madman’s mind about these evil spirits, who were tormenting 
him, making him miserable, foul, and savage, in mind and body 
—a terrible confusion! We find, when Jesus asked him his 
name, he answers ‘ Zegvon,’ that is, an army, a multitude, ‘for 
we are many,’ he says. Again, one Gospel tells us that he says, 
‘What have / to do with Thee, Jesus, Thou Son of God?’ 
While in another Gospel we are told that he said, ‘What have 
we to do with Thee?’ He seems not to have been able to 
distinguish between his own spirit and these spirits who pos- 
sessed him. They put the furious and despairing thoughts into 
his heart ; they spoke through his mouth; they made a slave 
and a puppet of him. But though he could not distinguish 
between his own soul and the devils who were in it, Christ 
could and Christ did. 

The man says to Him, or rather the devils make the man say 
to Him, ‘If Thou cast us out, suffer us to go into the herd of 
swine, and drive us not out into the deep.’ What did Christ 
answer him? Christ did not answer him as our so-called 
wise men in these days would, ‘My good man, this is all 
a delusion and a fancy of your own, about your having evil 
spirits in you—more persons than one in you—for you are 
wrong in saying we of yourself. You ought to say ‘I,’ as 
every one else does; and as for spirits going out of you, 
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or going into a herd of swine, or anything else, that is all a 
superstition and a fancy. There is nothing to come out of you; 
there is nothing in you except yourself. All the evil in you is 
your own, the disease of your own brain, and the violent pas- 
sions of your own heart. Your brain must be cured by medi- 
cine, and your violent passions tamed down by care and kind- 
ness, and then you will get rid of this foolish notion that you 
have evil spirits in you, and calling yourself a multitude as if 
you had other persons in you besides yourself.’ 

Anyone who spoke in this manner now-a-days would be 
thought very reasonable and very kind. Why did not our Lord 
speak so to this man ? for there was no outward difference be- 
tween this man’s conduct and that of many violent mad people 
whom we see continually in England. We read, that this man 
possessed with devils would wear no clothes ; that he had extra- 
ordinary strength ; that he would not keep company with other 
men, but abode day and night in the tombs, exceeding fierce, 
crying, and cutting himself with stones, trying in blind rage, 
which he could not explain to himself, to hurt himself and all who 
came near him. And, above all, he had this notion, that evil 
spirits had got possession of him. Now, every one of these habits 
and fancies you may see in many raging maniacs at this day. 

But did our Lord treat this man as we treat such maniacs 
in these days? He took the man at his word, and more; the 
man could not distinguish clearly between himself and the evil 
spirits, but our Lord did. When the devils besought him say- 
ing, ‘If Thou cast us out, suffer us to go into the herd of swine,’ 
our Lord answers, ‘Go,’ and ‘when they were cast out they 
went into the herd of swine; and, behold, the whole herd of 
swine ran violently down a steep place into the sea, and 
perished in the waters.’ 

It was as if our Lord had meant to say to the bystanders,— 
ay, and to us, and to all people in all times and in all countries, 
‘This poor possessed maniac’s notion was a true one. There 
were other persons in him besides himself, tormenting him, 
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body and soul ; and, behold, I can drive these out of him and 
send them into something else, and leave the man uninjured 
himself, and only himself, again in an instant, without any need 
of long education to cure him of his bad habits.’ It will be 
but reasonable, then, for us to take this story of the man 
possessed by devils, as written for our example, as an instance 
of what mzght, and perhaps would, happen to any one of us, 
were it not for God’s mercy. 

St. Peter tells us to be sober and watchful, because ‘the 
devil goes about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour ;’ and when we look at the world around, we may 
surely see that that stands as true now as it did in St. Peter’s 
time. Why, again, did St. James tell us to resist the devil, if 
the devil be not near us to resist? Why did St. Paul take for 
granted, as he did, that Christian men were, of course, not 
ignorant of Satan’s devices, if it be quite a proof of enlighten- 
ment and superior knowledge to be ignorant of his devices,— 
if any dread, any thought even, about evil spirits, be beneath 
the attention of reasonable men? My friends, I say fairly, 
once for all, that that common notion, that there are no men 
now possessed by evil spirits, and that all those stories of the 
devil’s power over men are only old, worn-out superstitions, 
has come from this, that men do not like to retain God in their 
knowledge, and therefore, as a necessary consequence, do not 
like to retain the devil in their knowledge; because they 
would be very glad to believe in nothing but what they 
can see, and taste, and handle; and, therefore, the thought 
of unseen evil spirits, or good spirits either, is a painful 
thing to them. First, they really do not believe in angels— 
ministering spirits sent out to minister to the heirs of salva- 
tion; then they begin not to believe in evil spirits. The 
Bible plainly describes their vast numbers ; but these people 
are wiser than the Bible, and only talk of ome—of the devil, 
as if there were not, as the text tells us, legions and armies 
of devils. Then they get rid of that one devil in their real 
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desire to believe in as few spirits as possible. I am afraid 
many of them have gone on to the next step, and got rid of the 
one God out of their thoughts and their belief. I said I am 
afraid, I ought to have said I know, that they have done so, 
and that thousands in this day who began by saying evil spirits 
only mean certain diseases and bad habits in men, have ended 
by saying, ‘God only means certain good habits in man. God 
is no more a person than the evil spirits are persons.’ 

I warn you of all this, my friends, because if you go to live 
in large towns, as many of you will, you will hear talk enough 
of this sort before your hairs are grey, put cleverly and 
eloquently enough ; for, as a wise man said, ‘The devil does 
not send fools on his errands.’ I pray God, that if you ever 
do hear doctrines of that kind, some of my words may 
rise in your mind and help to show to you the evil path down 
which they lead. 

We may believe, then, from the plain words of Scripture, that 
there are vast numbers of evil spirits continually tempting men, 
each of them to some particular sin; to worldliness, for instance, 
for we read of the spirit of the evil world; to filthiness, for we 
read of unclean spirits; to falsehood, for we read of lying 
spirits, and a spirit of lies; to pride, for we read of a spirit of 
pride ;—in short, to all sins which a man cam commit, to all evil 
passions to which a man can give way. We have aright to 
believe, from the plain words of Scripture, that these spirits are 
continually wandering up and down tempting men to sin. That 
wonderful story of Job’s temptation, which you may all read for 
yourselves in the first chapter of the book of Job, is, I think, 
proof enough for anyone. 

But next, and I wish you to pay special attention to this 
point : We have no right to believe—we have every right not to 
believe—that these evil spirits can make us sin in the smallest 
matter against our own wills. The devil cannot puta single sin 
into us; he can only flatter the sinfulness which is already in us. 
For, see; this pride, lust, covetousness, falsehood, and so on, 
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to which the Bible tells us they tempt us, have roots already in 
our nature. Our fallen nature of itself is inclined to pride, 
to worldliness, and so on. These devils tempt us by putting in 
our way the occasion of sin, by suggesting to us tempting 
thoughts and arguments which lead to sin; so the serpent 
tempted Eve, not by making her ambitious and self-willed, but 
by using arguments to her which stirred up the ambition and 
self-will in her: ‘Ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evil,’ 
the devil said to her. 

So Satan, the prince of the evil spirits, tempted our Lord. 
And as the prince of the devils tempted Christ, so do Ais ser- 
vants tempt ws, Christ’s servants. Our tempers, our longings, 
our fancies, are not evil spirits; they are, as old divines well 
describe them, like greedy and foolish fish, who rise at the baits 
which evil spirits hold out to us. If we resist those baits—if we 
put ourselves under God’s protection—if we claim strength from 
Him who conquered the devil and all his temptations, then we 
shall be able to turn our wills away from those tempting baits, 
and to resign our wills into our Father’s hand, and He will take 
care of them, and strengthen them with His will; and we shall 
find out that if we resist the devil, he will flee from us. But if 
we yield to temptations whenever they come in our way, we 
shall find ourselves less and less able to resist them, for we shall 
learn to hate the evil spirits less and less; I mean, we shall 
shrink less from the evil thought they hold out to us. We shall 
give place to the devil, as the Scripture tells us we shall; for 
instance, by indulging in habitual passionate tempers, or rooted 
spite and malice, letting the sun go down upon our wrath: and 
so aman may become more and more the slave of his own 
nature, of his own lusts and passions, and therefore of the 
devils who are continually pampering and maddening those lusts 
and passions, till a man may end in complete possession ; not 
in common madness, which may be mere disease, but as a 
savage and a raging maniac, such as, thank God, are rare in 
Christian countries, though they were common among our own 
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forefathers before they were converted to Christianity,—men like 
the demoniac of whom the text speaks, tormented by devils, 
given up to blind rage and malice against himself and all around, 
to lust and blasphemy, to confusion of mind and misery of body, 
God’s image gone, and the image of the devil, the destroyer and 
the corrupter, arisen in its place. Few men can arrive at this 
pitch of wretchedness in a civilised country. It would not 
answer the evil spirit’s purpose to let them do so. It suits 
his spirits best in such a land as this to walk about dressed up 
as angels of light. Few men in England would be fools enough 
to indulge the gross and fierce part of their nature till they 
became mere savages, like the demoniac whom Christ cured ; 
so it is to respectable vices that the devil mostly tempts us— 
to covetousness, to party spirit, to a hard heart, and a narrow 
mind ; to cruelty, that shall clothe itself under the name of law ; 
to filthiness, which excuses itself by saying, ‘It is a man’s 
nature, he cannot help it;’ to idleness, which excuses itself on 
the score of wealth; to meanness and unfairness in trade, and 
in political and religious disputes—these are the devils which 
haunt us Englishmen—sleek, prim, respectable fiends enough ; 
and, truly, ¢hezr name is Legion! And the man who gives 
himself up to them, though he may not become a raving savage, 
is just as truly possessed by devils, to his own misery and ruin, 
that he may sow the wind and reap the whirlwind ; that though 
men may speak well of him, and posterity praise his saying, and 
speak good of the covetous whom God abhorreth, yet he may 
go for ever unto his own, to the evil spirits to whom his own 
wicked will gave him up for a prey. I beseech you, my friends, 
consider my words ; they are not mine, but the Bible’s. Think 
of them with fear ;—and yet with confidence, for we are bap- 
tized into the name of Him who conquered all devils; you may 
claim a share in that Spirit which is opposite to all evil spirits, 
—whose presence makes the agony and misery of evil spirits, 
and drives them out as water drives out fire. If He ison your 
side, why should you be afraid of any spirit? Greater is He 
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that is in you than he that is against you ; and He, Christ Him- 
self, is with every man, every child, who struggles, however 
blindly and weakly, against temptation. When temptation 
comes, when evil looks pleasant, and arguments rise up in 
your mind, that seem to make it look right and reasonable, 
as well as pleasant, tiem, out of the very depths of your hearts, 
cry after Him who died for you. Say to yourselves, ‘How 
can I do this thing, and offend against Him who bought 
me with His blood?’ Say to Him, ‘I am weak, I am confused; 
I do not see right from wrong ; I cannot find my way ; I cannot 
answer the devil; I cannot conquer these cunning thoughts ; I 
know in the bottom of my heart that they are wrong, mere temp- 
tations, and yet they look so reasonable. Blessed Saviour, Zhou 
must show me where they are wrong. Thou didst answer the 
devil Thyself out of God’s Word, put into my mind some 
answer out of God’s Word to these temptations ; or, at least, 
give me spirit to toss them off—strength of will to thrust the 
whole temptation out of my head, and say, I will parley no 
longer with the devil; I will put the whole matter out of my head 
foratime. I don’t know whether it is right or wrong for me to do 
this particular thing, but there are twenty other things which I do 
know are right. I will go and do ¢hem, and let this wait awhile.’ 

Believe me, my friends, you can do this—you can resist these 
evil spirits which tempt us all; else why did our Lord bid us 
pray, ‘Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil ?’ 
Why ? Because our Father in heaven, if we ask Him, will zot 
lead us zv¢o temptation, but through it safe. ‘Tempted we must 
be, else we should not be’ men; but here is our comfort and 
our strength—that we have a King in heaven who has fought 
out and conquered all temptations, and a Father in heaven who 
has promised that He will not suffer us to be tempted above 
that we are able, but will, with the temptation, make a way to 
escape, that we may be able to bear it. Again, I say, draw 
near to God, and He will draw near to you. Resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you. 


SERMON X. 


NOAH’S JUSTICE, 


GENESIS vi. 9. 


Noah was a just man and perfect in his generations, and 
Noah walked with God. 


I INTEND, my friends, according as God shall help me, 

to preach to you, between this time and Christmas, a few 
sermons on some of the saints and worthies of the Old Testa- 
ment: and I will begin this day with Noah. Now, you must 
bear in mind that the histories of these ancient men were, as 
St. Paul says, written for our example. If these men in old 
times had been different from us, they would not be examples 
to us; but they were like us—men of like passions, says St. 
James, as ourselves ; they had each of them in them a corrupt 
nature, which was continually ready to drag them down, and 
make beasts of them, and make them slaves to their own lusts 
—-slaves to eating and drinking, and covetousness, and cowar- 
dice, and laziness, and love for the things which they could see 
and handle—just such a nature, in short, as. we have. And 
they had also a spirit in each of them which was longing to be 
free, and strong, and holy, and wise—such a spirit as we have. 
And to them, just as to us, God was revealing Himself; God 
was saying to their consciences, as He does to ours, ‘This is 
right, that is wrong ; do this, and be free and clear-hearted ; do 
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that, and be dark and discontented, and afraid of thy own 
thoughts.’ And they too, like us, had to live by faith, by con- 
tinual belief that they owed a duty to the great God whom 
they could not see, by continual belief that He loved them, and 
was guiding and leading them through everything which hap- 
pened, good or ill. 

This is faith in God, by which alone we, or any man, can live 
worthily,—by which these old heroes lived. We read, in the 
twelfth chapter of Hebrews, that it was by faith these elders 
obtained a good report: and the whole history of the Old 
Testament saints is the history of God speaking to the hearts 
of one man after another, teaching them each more and more 
about Himself, and the history also of these men listening to 
the voice of God in their hearts, and de/zeving that voice, and 
acting faithfully upon it, into whatever strange circumstances or 
deeds it might lead them. ‘By faith,’ we read in the same 
chapter—‘ by faith Noah, being warned of God, prepared an 
ark to the saving of his house, and became heir of the righte- 
ousness which is by faith.’ 

Now, to understand this last sentence, you must remember 
that Noah was not under the law of Moses. St. Paul has a 
whole chapter (the third chapter of Galatians) to show that 
these old saints had nothing to do with Moses’ law any more 
than we have; that it was given to the Jews many hundred 
years afterwards. So these histories of the Old Testament 
saints are, in fact, histories of men who conquered by faith— 
histories of the power which faith in God has to conquer 
temptation, and doubt, and false appearances, and fear and 
danger, and all which besets and keeps us down from being 
free and holy, and children of the day, walking cheerfully 
forward on our heavenward road in the light of our Father’s 
loving smile. 

Noah, we read, ‘was a just man and perfect in his genera- 
tions ;’ and why? Because he was a faithful man—faithful to 
God, as it is written, ‘The just shall live by his faith ;’ not by 
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trusting in what he does himself, in his own works or deserv- 
ings, but trusting in God who made him ; believing that God is 
perfectly righteous, perfectly wise, perfectly loving ; and that, 
because He is perfectly loving, He will accept and save sinful 
man when He sees in sinful man the earnest wish to be His 
faithful, obedient servant, and to give himself up to the rule 
and guidance of God. This, then, was Noah’s justice in God’s 
sight, as it was Abraham’s. They believed God, and so 
became heirs of the righteousness which is by faith; not their 
own righteousness, not growing out of their own character, but 
given them by God, who puts His righteous Spirit into those 
who trust in Him. 

But, moreover, we read that Noah ‘was perfect in his 
generations ;’ that is, he was perfect in all the relations and 
duties of life,—a good son, a good husband, a good father; 
these were the fruits of his faith. He believed that the unseen 
God had given him these ties, had given him his parents, his 
children, and that to love them was to love God, to do his 
duty to them was to do his duty to God. This was part of his 
walking with God, continually under his great Taskmaster’s 
eye,—walking about his daily business with the belief that a 
great loving Father was above him, whatever he did; ready to 
strengthen, and guide, and bless him if he did well, ready to 
avenge Himself on him if he did ill. These were the fruits of 
Noah’s faith. 

But you may think this nothing very wonderful. Many a 
man in England does this every day, and yet no one ever hears 
of him; he attends to all his family ties, doing justly, loving 
mercy, and walking humbly with God, like one who knows he 
is redeemed by Christ’s blood; he lives, he dies, he is buried, 
and out of his own parish his name is never known; while Noah 
has earned for himself a world-wide fame; for four thousand 
years his name has been spreading over the whole earth as one 
of the greatest men who ever lived. Mighty nations have 
worshipped Noah as a God; many heathen nations worship him 
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under strange and confused names and traditions to this day ; 
and the wisest and holiest men among Christians now reverence 
Noah, write of him, preach on him, thank God for him, look 
up to him as, next to Abraham, their greatest example in the 
Old Testament. 

Well, my friends, to understand what made Noah so great, 
we must understand in what times Noah lived. ‘The wicked- 
ness of men was. great in the earth in those days, and every 
imagination of the thoughts of their heart was only evil con- 
tinually, and the earth was filled with violence through them.’ 
And we must remember that the wickedness of men before the 
flood was not outwardly like wickedness now; it was not petty, 
mean, contemptible wickedness of silly and stupid men, such as 
could be despised and laughed down; it was like the wicked- 
ness of fallen angels. Men were then strong and beautiful, 
cunning and active, to a degree of which we can form no con- 
ception. Their enormous length of life (six, seven, and eight 
hundred years commonly) must have given them an experience 
and daring far beyond any man in these days. Their bodily 
size and strength were in many cases enormous. We read 
that ‘there were giants in the earth in those days ; and also after 
that, when the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, 
and they bare children to them, the same became mighty men 
which were of old, men of renown.’ Their powers of invention 
seem to have been proportionably great. We read, in the fourth 
chapter of Genesis, how, within a few years after Adam was 
driven out of Paradise, they had learned to build cities, to tame 
the wild beasts, and live upon their milk and flesh ; that they 
had invented all sorts of music and musical instruments ; that 
they had discovered the art of working in metals. We read 
among them of Tubal Cain, an instructor of every workman 
in brass and iron; and the old traditions in the East, where 
these men dwelt, are full of strange and awful tales of their 


power. 
Again, we must remember that there was no law in Noah’s 
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days before the flood, no Bible to guide them, no constitutions 
and acts of parliament to bind men in the beaten track by the 
awful majesty of law, whether they will or no, as we have. 

This is the picture which the Bible gives us of the old world 
before the flood—a world of men mighty in body and mind, 
fierce and busy, conquering the world round them, in continual 
war and turmoil; with all the wild passions of youth, and yet 
all the cunning and experience of enormous old age; with the 
strength and the courage of young men to carry out the 
iniquity of old ones; every one guided only by self-will, having 
cast off God and conscience, and doing every man that which 
was right in the sight of his own eyes. And amidst all this, 
while men as wise, as old, as strong, as great as himself, whirled 
away round him in this raging sea of sin, Noah was steadfast ; 
he, at least, knew his way,—‘he walked with God, a just man 
and perfect in his generations.’ 

To Noah, living in such a world as this, among temptation, 
and violence, and insult, no doubt there came this command 
from God: ‘ The end of all flesh is come before me, for the 
earth is filled with violence through them, and I will destroy 
them with the earth. And behold I, even I, do bring a flood 
of waters upon the earth, to destroy all flesh, wherein is the 
breath of life ; but with thee will I establish my covenant, and 
thou shalt make thee an ark of wood after the fashion which I 
tell thee ; and thou shalt come into the ark, thou and thy family, 
and of every living thing, two of every sort, male and female, 
shalt thou bring into the ark, and keep them alive with thee ; 
and take thou of all food that is eaten into the ark, for thee, 
and for them.’ What a message, my friends! If we wish to 
see a little of the greatness of Noah’s faith, conceive such a 
message coming from God to one of us! Should we believe it 
—much less act upon it? But Woah believed God, says the 
Scripture ; and ‘ according as God commanded him, so did he.’ 
Now, in whatever way this command came from God to Noah, 
it is equally wonderful. Some of you, perhaps, will say in your 
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hearts, ‘No! when God spoke to him, how could he help obey- 
ing Him?’ But, my friends, ask yourselves seriously—for, 
believe me, it is a most important question for the soul and 
inner life of you and me, and every man—how did Noah know 
that it was Ged who spoke to him? It is easy to say God 
appeared to him ; but no man hath seen God at any time. It 
is easy, again, to say that an angel appeared to him, or that 
God appeared to him in the form of a man; but still the same 
question is left to be answered, how did he know that this 
appearance came from God, and that its words were true? 
Why should not Noah have said, ‘ This was an evil spirit which 
appeared to me, trying to frighten and ruin me, and stir up all 
my neighbours to mock me, perhaps to murder me?’ Or 
again ; suppose that you or I saw some glorious apparition this 
day, which told us on such and such a day such and such a 
town will be destroyed, what should we think of it? Should 
we not say, I have been dreaming—I must have been ill, and 
so my brain and eyes must have been disordered ? and treat 
the whole thing as a mere fancy of ill-health : now, why did not 
Noah do the same? 

Why do I say this? To show you, my friends, that it is not 
apparitions and visions which can make a man believe. As it 
is written, “ If they believe not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they believe though one rose from the dead.’ No; a man 
must have faith in his heart already. A man must first be 
accustomed to discern right from wrong—to listen to and to 
obey the voice of God within him ; zat word of God of which 
it is said ‘ the word is nigh thee, in thy heart and in thy mind,’ 
before he can hear God’s word from without ; else he will only 
explain away miracles, and call visions and apparitions sick 
men’s dreams. 

But there was something yet more wonderful and divine in 
Noah’s faith,—I mean his patience. He knew that a flood was 
to come—he set to work in faith to build his ark—and that ark 
was in building for one hundred and twenty years. One 
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hundred and twenty years! It seems at first past all belief. 
For all that time he built ; and all the while the world went on 
just as usual; and, before he had finished, old men had died, 
and children grown into years ; and great cities had sprung up 
perhaps where there was not a cottage before; and trees which 
were but a yard high when that ark was begun had grown into 
mighty forest-timber : and men had multiplied and spread, and 
yet Noah built and built on steadfastly, believing that what God 
had said would surely one day or other come to pass. For one 
hundred and twenty years he saw the world go on as usual, and 
yet he never forgot that it was a doomed world. He endured 
the laughter and mockery of all his neighbours ; and every fresh 
child who was born grew up to laugh at the foolish old man 
who had been toiling for a hundred years past on his mad 
scheme, as they thought it ; and yet Noah never lost faith, and 
he never lost /ove either—for all those years, we read, he 
preached righteousness to the very men who mocked him, and 
preached in vain. One hundred and twenty years he warned 
those sinners of God’s wrath, of righteousness and judgment to 
come, and no man listened to him! That, I believe, must 
have been, after all, the hardest of all his trials. 

And, doubtless, Noah had his inward temptation many a 
time; no doubt he was ready now and then to believe God’s 
message all a dream—to laugh at himself for his fears of a flood 
which seemed never coming, but in his heart was the ‘ still 
small voice’ of God, warning him that God was not a man that 
He should lie, or repent, or deceive those who walked faith- 
fully with Him ; and around him he saw men growing and grow- 
ing in iniquity, filling up the cup of their own damnation : and 
he said to himself, ‘Verily there is a God who judgeth the 
earth—for all this a reckoning day will surely come; and he 
worked steadfastly on, and the ark was finished. And then at 
last there came a second call from God, ‘Come thou and all 
thy house into the ark, for thee have I seen righteous before me 
in this generation. Yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain 
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upon the earth, and every living substance that I have made 
will I destroy from off the earth.’ And Noah entered into the 
ark, and seven days he waited; and louder than ever laughed 
the scoffers round him, at the old man and his family shut into 
his ark safe on dry land, while day and night went on as quietly 
as ever, and the world ran its usual round ; for seven days more 
their mad game lasted—they ate, they drank, they married, 
they gave in marriage, they planted, they builded ; and on the 
seventh day it came ; the rain fell day after day, and week after 
week, and the windows of heaven were opened, and the foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up, and the flood arose, and 
swept them all away ! 


SERMON XI. 


THE NOACHIC COVENANT. 


GEN. ix. 8, 9. 


And God spake unto Noah, and to his sons with him, saying, And 1, 
behold, I establish my covenant with you, and with your seed after you. 


) Pd my last sermon on Noah I spoke of the flood and of 

Noah’s faith before the flood ; I now go on to speak of the 
covenant which God made with Noah after the flood. Now, 
Noah stood on that newly-dried earth as the head of mankind ; 
he and his family, in all eight souls, saved by God’s mercy 
from the general ruin, were the only human beings left alive, 
and had laid on them the wonderful and glorious duty of re- 
newing the race of man, and replenishing the vast world around 
them. From that little knot of human beings were to spring all 
the nations of the earth. 

And because this calling and destiny of theirs was a great 
and all-important one—because so much of the happiness or 
misery of the new race of mankind depended on the teaching 
which they would get from their forefathers, the sons of Noah, 
therefore God thought fit to make with Noah and his sons a 
solemn covenant, as soon as they came out of the ark. 

Let us solemnly consider this covenant, for it stands good 
now as much as ever. God made it ‘with Noah, and his seed 


after him,’ for perpetual generations. And we are the seed of 
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Noah ; every man, woman, and child of us here were in the loins 
of Noah when the great absolute God gave him that pledge and 
promise. We must earnestly consider that covenant, for in it 
lies the very ground and meaning of man’s life and business on 
this earth. 

‘And God blessed Noah and his sons, and said unto them, 
Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth. And the 
fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon every living 
creature. Into your hand are they delivered. Every moving 
thing that liveth shall be meat for you ; even as the green herb 
have I given you all things. But flesh with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat. And surely your 
blood of your lives will I require ; at the hand of every beast 
will I require it, and at the hand of man ; at the hand of every 
man’s brother will I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; for in the image 
of God made He man.’ 

Now, to understand this covenant, consider what thoughts 
would have been likely to grow up in the mind of Noah’s 
children after the flood? Would they not have been something 
of this kind : ‘God does not love men ; He has drowned all but 
us, and we are men of like passions with the world who 
perished : may we not expect the like ruin at any moment? 
Then what use to plough and sow, and build and plant, and 
work for those who shall come after us? ‘Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.”’ 

And again, they would have been ready to say, ‘This God, 
whom our forefather Noah said sent floods, we cannot see 
Him ; but the floods themselves we can see. All these clouds 
and tempests, lightning, sun, and stars,—are we stronger than 
they? No! They may crush us, drown us, strike us dead at 
any moment. They seem too to go by certain wonderful rules 
and laws ; perhaps they have a will and understanding in them. 
Instead of praying to a God whom we never saw, why not pray 
to the thunderclouds not to strike us dead, and to the seas and 
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rivers not to sweep us away? For this great, wonderful, awful 
world in which we are, however beautiful may be its flowers, 
and its fruits, and its sunshine, there is no trusting it ; we are 
sitting upon a painted sepulchre, a beautiful monster, a gulf of 
flood and fire, which may burst up any moment, and sweep us 
away, as it did our forefathers.’ 

Again, Noah’s children would have begun to say, ‘ These 
beasts here round us, they are so many of them larger than us, 
stronger than us, able to tear us to atoms, eat us up as they 
would eatalamb. ‘They are self-sufficient, too; they want no 
clothes, nor houses, nor fire, like us poor, weak, naked, soft 
human creatures. They can ruri faster than we, see further than 

e ; their scent, too, what a wonderful, mysterious power that 
is, like a miracle to us! And, besides all their cunning way of 
getting food and building nests, they never do wrong; they 
never do horrible things contrary to their nature; they all abide 
as God has made them, obeying the law of their kind. Are not 
these beasts, then, much wiser and better than we? We will 
honour them, and pray to them not to devour us—to make us 
cunning and powerful as they are themselves. And if they are 
no better than us, surely they are no worse than us. After all, 
what difference is there between a man and a beast? The 
flood which drowned the beasts drowned the men too. A beast 
is flesh and blood; what more is a man? If you kill him, he 
dies, just as a beast dies; and why should not a man’s carcase 
be just as good to eat as a beast’s, and better?’ And so there 
would have been a free epeaie at once into all the horrors of 
cannibalism ! 

Again, Noah’s descendants would have said, ‘ Our forefathers 
offered sacrifices to the unseen God, as a sign that all they had 
belonged to Him, and that they had forfeited their own souls 
by sin, and were therefore ready to give up the most precious 
things they had—their cattle—as a sign that they owed all to 
that very God whom they had offended. But are not human 
creatures much more precious than cattle? Will it not bea much 
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greater sign of repentance and willingness to give up all to God, 
if we offer Him the best things which we have—human crea- 
tures P—if we kill and sacrifice to Him our most beautiful and 
innocent things—little children—noble young men—beautiful 
young girls ?’ 

My friends, these are very strange and shocking thoughts, but 
they have been in the hearts and minds of all nations. The 
heathens do such things now. Our own forefathers used to do 
such things once ; they were tempted to worship the sun and 
the moon, and rivers, and the thunder, and to look with super- 
stitious terror at the bears, and the wolves, and the snakes round 
them, and to kill their young children and maidens, and offer 
them up as sacrifices to the dark powers of this world, which 
they thought were ready to swallow them up. And God is my 
witness, my friends, when one goes through some parts of Eng- 
land now, and sees the mine-children and factory-children, and 
all the sin and misery, and the people wearying themselves in 
the fire for very vanity, we seem not to be so very far from the 
same dark superstition now, though we may call it by a differ- 
ent name. England has been sacrificing her sons and her 
daughters to the devil of covetousness of late years, just as 
much as our forefathers offered theirs to the devil of selfish and 
cowardly superstition.. 

But see, now, how this covenant which God made with Noah 
was intended just to remedy every one of those temptations which 
I just mentioned, into which Noah’s children’s children would 
have been certain to fall, and into which so many of them did fall. 
They might have become reckless, I said, from fear of a flood 
at any moment. God promises them—and confirms it with the 
sign of the rainbow—never again to destroy the earth by water. 
They would have been likely to take to praying to the rain and 
the thunder, the sun and the stars; God declares in this cove- 
nant that it is He alone who sends the rain and thunder, that 
He brings the clouds over the earth, that He rules the great 
awful world ; that men are to look up and believe in God as a 
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loving and thinking Zerson, who has a will of His own, and that 
a faithful, and true, and loving, and merciful will; that their 
lives and safety depend not on blind chance, or the stern neces- 
sity of certain laws of nature, but on the covenant of an almighty 
and all-loving person. 

Again, I said that Noah’s sons would have been ready to fear, 
and, at last, to worship the dumb beasts ; God’s covenant says, 
‘No; these beasts are not your equals—they are your slaves— 
you may freely kill them for your food ; the fear of you shall be 
upon them. The huge elephant and the swift horse shall be- 
come your servants ; the lion and the tiger shall tremble and 
flee before you. Only claim your rights as men; believe that 
the invisible God who made the earth is your strength and your 
protector, and that He to whom the earth belongs has made 
you lords of the earth and all that therein is. But,’ said God’s 
covenant to Noah’s sons, ‘you did not make these beasts—you 
did not give them life ; therefore I forbid you to eat their blood 
wherein their life lies, that you may never forget that all the 
power you have over these beasts was given you by God, who 
made and preserves that wonderful, mysterious, holy thing called 
life, which you can never imitate.’ Again, I said that Noah’s 
children, having been accustomed to the violence and blood- 
shed on the earth before the flood, might hold man’s life 
cheap ; that having seen in the flood men perish just like the 
beasts around them, they might have begun to think that man’s 
life was not more precious than the beasts’. They might have 
all gone on at last, as some of them did, to those horrors of can- 
nibalism and human sacrifice of which I just now spoke. Now, 
here again comes in God’s covenant, ‘Surely the blood of your 
lives will I require. At the hand of every beast will I require 
it, and at the hand of every man’s brother will I require it. 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed ; 
for in the image of God made He man.’ This, then, is the 
covenant which God made with Noah for perpetual generations, 
and therefore with us, the children of Noah. In this covenant 
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you see certain truths come out into light ; some, of which you 
read nothing before in the Bible, and other truths which, though 
they were given to Adam, yet had been utterly lost sight of 
before the flood. This has been God’s method, we find from 
the Bible, ever since the creation,—to lead man step by step 
up into more and more light, up to this very day, and to make 
each sin and each madness of men an occasion for revealing to 
him more and more of truth and of the living God. And so 
each and every chapter in the Bible is built upon all that has 
gone before it ; and he that neglects to understand what has 
gone before will never come to the understanding of what fol- 
lows after. Why do I say this? Because men are continually 
picking out those scraps of the Bible which suit their own fancy, 
and pinning their own faith on them, and trying to make them 
serve to explain everything in heaven and earth; whereas no 
man can understand the Epistles unless he first understands the 
Gospels. No man will understand the New Testament unless 
he first understands the pith and marrow of the Old. No man 
will understand the Psalms and the Prophets unless he first un- 
derstands the first ten chapters of Genesis ; and lastly, no one 
will ever understand anything about the Bible at all, who, 
instead of taking it simply as it is written, is always trying to 
twist it into proofs of his own favourite doctrines, and make 
Abraham a high Calvinist, or Noah a member of the Church of 
England. Why do I say this? To make you all think seri- 
ously that this covenant on which I have been preaching is 
your covenant; that as sure as the rainbow stands in heaven, as 
sure as you and I are sprung out of the loins of Noah, so surely 
this covenant which binds us is part of our Christian covenant, 
and woe to us if we break it! 

This covenant tells us that we are made in God’s likeness, 
and therefore that all sin is unworthy of us, and unnatural to 
us. It tells that God means us bravely and industriously to 
subdue the earth and the living things upon it ; that we are to 
be the masters of the pleasant things about us, and not their 
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slaves, as sots and idlers are ; that we are stewards and tenants 
of this world for the great God who made it, to whom we are to 
look up in confidence for help and protection. It tells us that 
our family relationships, the blessed duties of a husband and a 
father, are sacred things ; that God has created them, that the 
great God of heaven Himself respects them, that the covenant 
which He makes with the father He makes with the children ; 
that He commands marriage, and that He blesses it with fruit- 
fulness ; that it is He who has told us, ‘ Be fruitful and multiply, 
and replenish the earth ;’ that the tie of brotherhood is His 
making also; that He will require the blood of the murdered 
man at his brother's hand; that a man’s brothers, his nearest 
relations, are bound to protect and right him if he is injured ; 
so that we are all to be, in the deepest sense of the word, what 
Cain refused to be, our brother's keepers, and each member of a 
family is more or less answerable for the welfare and safety of 
all his relations. Herein lies the ground of all religion and of 
all society—in the covenant which God made with Noah ; and 
just as it is in vain for a man to pretend to be a scholar when 
he does not even know his letters, so it is mockery for a man to 
pretend to be a converted Christian man who knows not even 
so much as was commanded to Noah and his sons. He who 
has not learnt to love, honour, and succour his own family—he 
who has not learnt to work in honest and manful industry—he 
who has not learnt to look beyond this earth, and its chance, 
and its customs, and its glittering outside, and see and trust in 
a great, wise, loving God, by whose will every tree grows and 
every shower falls, what is Christianity to him? He has to 
learn the first principles which were delivered to Noah, and 
which not even the heathen and the savage have utterly for- 
gotten. 


SERMON XII. 


ABRAHAM’S FAITH. 


. HEBREWS xi. 9, IO. 


By faith Abraham sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange 
country, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with 
him of the same promise: for he looked for a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God. 


ES the last sermon which I preached in this church, I said 

that the Bible is the history of God’s ways with mankind ; 
how He has schooled and brought them up until the coming 
of Christ ; that if we read the Bible histories, one after another, 
in the same order in which God has put them in the Bible, 
we Shall see that they are all regular steps in a line ; that each 
fresh story depends on the story which went before it; and 
yet, in each fresh history we shall find God telling men some- 
thing new—something which they did not know before. And 
that so the whole Bible, from beginning to end, is one glorious, 
methodic, and organic tree of life, every part growing out of 
the others, and depending on the others, from the root—that 
foundation, other than which no man can lay, which is Christ, 
revealing Himself, though not by name, in that wonderful first 
chapter of Genesis,—up to the /rudt, which is the kingdom of 
Christ, and Gospel of Christ, and the salvation in which we 


here now stand. I told you that the lesson which God has 
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been teaching men in all ages, is faith in God—that the saints 
of old were just the men who learned this lesson of faith. 
Now this, as we all know, was the secret of Abraham’s great- 
ness, that he had faith in God to leave his own country at 
God’s bidding, and become a stranger and a pilgrim on the 
earth, wandering on in full trust that God would give him 
another country instead of that which he had left—a ‘city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God.’ 
This was what Abraham looked for. Something of what it 
means we shall see presently. 

You remember the story of the tower of Babel ? how certain 
of Noah’s family forgot the covenant which God had made 
with Noah ; forgot that God had commanded them to go forth 
in every direction and fill the earth with human beings, 
solemnly promising to protect and bless them, and took on 
themselves to do the very opposite—set up a kingdom of their 
own fashion, and herded together for selfish safety, instead of 
going forth to all the quarters of the world in a natural way, 
according to their families, in their tribes, after their nations, 
as the eleventh chapter of Genesis says they ought to have done. 
‘Let us build us a city and a tower, and make us a name, lest,’ 
they said, ‘we be scattered abroad over the face of the whole 
world.’ Here was one act of disobedience to God’s order. 
But, besides this, they had fallen into a slavish dread of the 
powers of nature—they were afraid of another flood. They set 
to, to build a tower, on which they might worship the sun and 
stars, and the host of heaven, and pray to them to send no 
more floods and tempests. They thus fell into a slavish fear 
of the powers of nature, as well as into a selfish and artificial 
civilization. In short, they utterly broke the covenant which 
God had made with Noah. But by miraculously confounding 
their language, God drove them forth over the face of the whole 
earth, and so forced them to do that which they ought to have 
done willingly at first. 

Now, we must remember that all this happened in the very 
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country in which Abraham lived. He must have heard of it 
all—for aught we know, he had seen the tower of Babel. So 
that, for good or for evil, the whole Babel event must have’ 
produced a strong effect on the mind of a thoughtful man like 
Abraham, and raised many strange questionings in his heart, 
which God alone could answer for him, or for us. Now, what 
did God mean to teach Abraham, by calling him out of his 
country, and telling him, ‘I will make of thee a great nation ?’ 
I think He meant to show him, for one thing, that that Babel 
plan of society was utterly absurd and accursed, certain to 
come to nought, and so to lead him on to hope for a city which 
had foundations, and to see that z¢s builder and maker must be, 
not the selfishness or the ambition of men, but the will, and 
the wisdom, and providence of God. 

Let us see how God led Abraham on to understand this— 
to look for a city which had foundations ; in short, to under- 
stand what a state and a nation means and ought to be. 
First, God taught him that he was not to cling, coward-like, to 
the place where he was born, but to go out boldly to colonise 
and subdue the earth, for the great God of heaven would pro- 
tect and guide him. ‘Get thee out of thy country, and from 
thy father’s house, unto a land which I will show thee. And I 
will bless them that bless thee, and curse them that curse thee.’ 
Again: God taught him what a nation was: ‘Z will make of 
thee a great nation.’ As much as to say, ‘ Never fancy, as 
those fools at Babel did, that a nation only means a great 
crowd of people—never fancy that men can make themselves 
into a nation just by feeding altogether, and breeding alto- 
gether, and fighting altogether, as the herds of wild cattle and 
sheep do, while there is no real union between them.’ For 
what brought those Babel men together? Just what keeps a 
herd of cattle together—selfishness and fear. Each man 
thought he would be safer forsooth in company. Each man 
thought that if he was in company, he could use his neighbour’s 
wits, as well as his own, and have the benefit of his neigh- 
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bour’s strength as well as his own. And that is all true enough 
but that does not make a nation. Selfishness can join nothing: 
it may join a set of men for a time, each for his own ends 
just as a joint-stock company is made up; but it will soon split 
them up again. Each man, in a merely selfish community, 
will begin, after a time, to play on his own account, as well as 
work on his own account—to oppress and overreach for his 
own ends, as well as to be honest and benevolent for his own 
ends, for he will find ill-doing far easier, and more natural, in 
one sense, and a plan that brings in quicker profits, than well- 
doing; and so this godless, loveless, every-man-for-himself 
nation, or sham nation rather, this joint-stock company, in 
which fools expect that universal selfishness will do the work 
of universal benevolence, will quarrel and break up, crumble 
to dust again, as Babel did. ‘ But,’ says God to Abraham, ‘I 
will make of thee a great nation. I make nations, and not 
they themselves.’ So it is, my friends : this is the lesson which 
God taught Abraham, the lesson which we English must learn 
now-a-days over again, or smart for it bitterly—that God makes 
nations. He is King of kings; ‘by Him kings reign and 
princes decree judgment.’ He judges all nations: He nur- 
tureth the nations. This is throughout the teaching of the 
Psalms. ‘It is He that hath made us, and not we ourselves ; 
we are His people, and the sheep of His pasture ;’—for this I 
take to be the true bearing of that glorious national hymn, the 
rooth Psalm, and not merely the old truism that men did not 
create themselves, when it exhorts @// nations to praise God 
because it is He that hath made them nations, and not they 
themselves. The Psalms set forth the Son of God as the King 
of all nations. In Him, my friends—in Him all the nations of 
the earth are truly blessed. 

He the Saviour of a few individual souls only? God forbid! 
To Him al power is given in heaven and earth ; by Him were 
all things created, whether in heaven or earth, visible and in- 
visible, whether they be thrones or dominions, or principalities 
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or powers ; all national life, all forms of government, whether 
hero-despotisms, republics, or monarchies, aristocracies of 
birth, or of wealth, or of talent,—all were created by Him, 
and for Him, and He is before all things, and by Him all 
things conszst and hold together. Every thing or institution on 
earth, which has systematic and organic life in it—by Am it con- 
sists—by Him, the Life and the Light who lighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world. From Him come law, and order, 
and spiritual energy, and loving fellow-feeling, and patriotism, 
the spirit of wisdom, and understanding, and prudence—all, in 
short, by which a nation consists and holds together. It is not 
constitutions, and acts of parliament, and social contracts, and 
rights of the people, and rights of kings, and so on, which 
make us a nation. These are but the effects, and not the con- 
sequences of the national life. Zat is the one spirit which 
is shed abroad upon a country whose builder and maker is God, 
and which comes down from above—comes down from Christ, 
the King of kings, who has given each nation its peculiar work 
on this earth, its peculiar circumstances and history to mould 
and educate it for its work, and its peculiar spirit and national 
character, wherewith to fulfil the destiny which Christ has 
appointed for it. 

Believe me, my friends, it takes long years, too, and much 
training from God and from Christ, the King of kings, to make 
a nation. Everything which is most precious and great is also 
most slow in growing, and so is a nation. The Scripture com- 
pares it everywhere to a tree; and as the tree grows, a people 
must grow, from small beginnings, perhaps from a single family, 
increasing on, according to the fixed laws of God’s world, for 
years and hundreds of years, till it becomes a mighty nation, 
with one Lord, one faith, one work, one Spirit. 

But again ; God said to Abraham, when He had led him into 
this far country, ‘Unto thy seed will 7 give this land.’ This 
was a great and a new lesson for Abraham, that the earth 
belonged to that same great invisible God who had p:omised 
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to guide and protect him, and make him into a nation—that 
this same God gave the earth to whomsoever He would, and 
allotted to each people their proper portion of it. ‘He (said 
St. Paul on the Areopagus) hath determined the times before 
appointed for all nations, and the bounds of their habitation, 
that they may seek after the Lord and find Him.’ Ah! this 
must have been a strange and a new feeling to Abraham ; but, 
stranger still, though God had given him this land, he was not 
to take possession of a single foot of it; the land was already 
in the hands of a different nation, the people of Canaan; and 
Abraham was to go wandering about a sojourner, as the text 
says, in this very land of promise, which God had given him, 
without ever taking possession of his own, simply because it 
belonged to others already. How this must have taught 
Abraham that the rights of property were sacred things—things 
appointed by God ; that it was an awful and heinous sin to 
make wanton war on other people, to drive them out and take 
possession of their land; that it was not mere force or mere 
fancy which gave men a right to a country, but the providence 
of Almighty God! Now, Abraham needed this warning, for 
the men of Babel seem from the first to have gone on the plan 
of driving out and conquering the tribes round them. They 
seem to have set up their city partly from ambition. ‘Let us 
make us a name,’ they said, meaning, ‘Let us make ourselves 
famous and terrible to all the people around us, that we may 
subdue them.’ And we read of Nimrod, who was their first 
king and the founder of Babel, that he was a mighty hunter 
before the Lord, that is, as most learned men explain it, a 
mighty conqueror and tyrant in defiance of God and His laws: 
as the poet says of him, ; 


A mighty hunter, and his game was man. 


The Jews, indeed, have an old tradition that Nimrod cast 
Abraham into a fiery furnace for refusing to worship the host 
of heaven with him. The story is very likely untrue, but still 
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it is of use in showing what sort of reputation Nimrod left 
behind him in his own part of the world. We may thus see 
that Abraham would need warning against these habits of 
violence, tyranny, and plunder, into whic the men of Babel 
and other tribes were falling. And this was what God meant 
to teach him by keeping him a stranger and a pilgrim in the 
very land which God had promised to him for his own. Thus 
Abraham learnt respect for the rights and properties of his 
neighbours ; thus he learnt to look up in faith to God, not only 
as his patron and protector, but as the lord and absolute owner 
of the soil on which he stood. 

Now, in the 14th chapter of Genesis there is an account of 
Abraham’s being called on to put in practice what he had 
learnt, and, by doing so, learning a fresh lesson. We read of 
four kings making war against five kings, against Chedorlaomer, 
king of Elam or Persia, who had been following the ways of 
Nimrod and the men of Babel, and conquering these foreign 
kings and making them serve him. We read of Chedorlaomer 
and four other kings coming down and wantonly ravaging and 
destroying other countries, besides the five kings who had 
rebelled against them, and at last carrying off captive the 
people of Sodom and Gomorrah, and Lot, Abraham’s nephew. 
We read then how Abraham armed his trained servants, born 
in his own house, three hundred and eighteen men, and pursued 
after these tyrants and plunderers, and with his small force 
completely overthrew that great army. Now, that was a sign 
and a lesson to Abraham, as much as to say, ‘See the fruits of 
having the great God of heaven and earth for your protector 
and your guide,—see the fruits of having men round you, not 
hirelings, keeping in your company just to see what they can 
get by it, but born in your own house, who love and trust you, 
whom you can love and trust,—see how the favour of God, 
and reverence for those family ties and duties which He has 
appointed, make you and your little band of faithful men 
superior to those great mobs of selfish, godless, unjust robbers, 
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—see how hundreds of these slaves ran away before one man, 
who feels that he is a member of a family, and has a just cause 
for fighting, and that God and his brethren are with him.’ 

Here, you see, was another hint to Abraham of what it was 
and who it was that made a great nation. 

And now some of you may say, ‘This is a strange sermon. 
You have as yet said nothing of Christ, nothing of the Holy 
Spirit, nothing of grace, redemption, sanctification. What kind 
of sermon is this ?’ 

My friends, do not be too sure that I have not been preach- 
ing Christ to you, and Christ’s Spirit to you, and Christ’s 
redemption too, most truly in this sermon, although I have 
mentioned none of them by name. There are times for orna- 
menting the house, there are times for repairing the wall, there 
are times too for thoroughly examining the foundation, because, 
if that be not sound, it is little matter what fine work is built 
up upon it; and there are times when, as David says, the 
foundations of the earth are out of course, when men have 
forgotten sadly the very first principles. of society and religion. 

And, surely, men are doing so in these days; men are for- 
getting that other foundation can no man lay save that which 
zs laid, which is Christ ; they laugh at the thought of a city, that 
is, a state and form of government, ‘ not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens ;’ they have forgotten that St. Paul tells*them in 
the Hebrews that we ave ‘a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God,’ a kingdom which cannot be moved. 
Yes, men who call themselves learned and worldly wise, and 
good men too, alas! who fancy that they are preaching God’s 
gospel, go about and tell men, ‘The men of Babel were right, 
after all. What have nations to do with God and religion? 
Nations are merely earthly, carnal things, that were only 
invented by sinful men themselves, to preserve their bodies and 
goods, and make trading easy. Religion has only to do with a 
man’s private opinions, his single soul; the government has 
nothing to do with the Church: a Christian has nothing to do 
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with politics.’ And so these men most unwittingly open a door 
to all sorts of covetousness and meanness in the nation, and all 
sorts of trickery and cowardice in the government. Tell a man 
that his business has nothing to do with God, and you cannot 
wonder if he acts without thinking of God. If you tell a nation 
that it is selfishness which makes it prosperous, of course you 
must expect it to be selfish. If you tell us Englishmen that 
the duties of a citizen are not duties to God, but only duties 
to the constable and the tax-gatherer, what wonder if men be- 
lieve you and become undutiful to God in their citizenship? 
No, my friends, once for all, as sure as God made Abraham 
a great nation, so if we English are a great nation, God has made 
us so—as sure as God gave Abraham the land of Canaan for 
his possession, so did He give us this land of England, when 
He brought our Saxon forefathers out of the wild barren north, 
and drove out before them nations greater and mightier 
than they, and gave them great and goodly cities which they 
builded not, and wells digged which they digged not, farms 
and gardens which they planted not, that we too might fear the 
Lord our God, and serve Him, and swear by His name ;—as 
sure as He commanded Abraham to respect the property of 
his neighbours, so as He commanded us; as sure as God taught 
Abraham that the nation which was to grow from him owed a 
duty to God, and could be only strong by faith in God, so it is 
with us: we English people owe a duty to God, and are to deal 
among ourselves, and with foreign countries, by faith in God, 
and in the fear of God, ‘seeking first the kingdom of God and 
His righteousness,’ sure that then all other things—victory, 
health, commerce, art, and science—will be added to us, as the 
first lesson says. For this is your wisdom and understanding 
in the sight of the nations, which shall say, Surely this great 
nation is a wise and understanding people! For what nation 
is grown so great, that hath statutes and judgments so righteous 
as these laws, this gospel, which God sets before us day by 


day ?—us, Englishmen ! 
G 
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And I say that these are proper thoughts for this place. 
This is not a mere preaching-house, where you may learn every 
man to save his own soul; this is a far nobler place ; this 
building belongs to the National Church of England, and we 
worship here, not merely as men, but as men of England, 
citizens of a Christian country, come here to learn not merely 
how to save ourselves, but how to help towards the saving of 
our families, our parish, and our nation; and therefore we must 
know what a country and a nation mean, and what is the 
meaning of that glorious and divine word, ‘a citizen ;' that by 
learning what it is to be a citizen of England, we may go on to 
learn fully what it is to be a citizen of the kingdom of God. 

For this is part of the whole counsel of God, which He re- 
veals in His Holy Bible; and this also we must not, and dare 
not, shun declaring in these days. 


SERMON XIII. 


ABRAHAM’S OBEDIENCE. 


HEBREWS xi. 17—109. 


By faith Abrahain, when he was tried, offered up Isaac : and he that had 
received the promises offered up his only-begotten son, of whom it 
was said, ‘That in Isaac shall thy seed be called: accounting that God 
was able to raise him up, even from the dead; from whence also he 
received him in a figure. 


a this chapter we come to the crowning point of Abraham’s 
history, the highest step and perfection of his faith ; beyond 
which it seems as if man’s trust in God could no further go. 
You know, most of you, doubtless, that Isaac, Abraham’s son, 
was come to him out of the common course of nature—when 
he and his wife Sarah were of an age which seemed to make 
all chance of a family utterly hopeless. You remember how 
God promised Abraham that this boy should be born to him at 
a certain time, when He appeared to him on the plains of 
Mamre, in that most solemn and deep-meaning vision of which 
I spoke to you last Sunday. You remember, too, no doubt, 
most of you, how God had promised Abraham again and again, 
that in his seed, his children, all the nations of the earth should 
be blessed ; so that all Abraham’s hopes were wrapped up in this 
boy Isaac; he was his only son, whom he loved ; he was the 
child of his old age, his glory and his joy ; he was the child o1 
God’s promises. Every time Abraham looked at him he felt 
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that Isaac was a wonderful child: that God had a great work 
for him to do ; that from that single boy a great nation was to 
spring, as many in multitude as the stars in the sky, or the sand 
on the sea-shore, for the great Almighty God had said it. And 
he knew, too, that from that boy, who was growing up by him 
in his tent, all the nations in the earth should be blessed: so 
that Isaac, his son, was to Abraham a daily sacrament, as I 
may say, a sign and pledge that God was with him, and would 
be true to him; that as surely as God had wonderfully and be- 
yond all hope given him that son, so wonderfully and beyond 
all hope He would fulfil all His other promises. Conceive then, 
if you can, what Abraham’s astonishment, and doubt, and terror, 
and misery must have been at such‘a message as this from the 
very God who had given Isaac to him: ‘And it came to pass 
after these things, that God did tempt Abraham, and said unto 
him, Abraham ; and he said, Behold, here I am. And He said, 
Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah; and offer him there 
for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains which I will 
tell thee of.’ 

What a storm of doubt it must have raised in Abraham’s 
mind! How unable he must have been to say whether that 
message came from a good or bad spirit, or commanded him 
to do a good action or a bad one; that the same God who had 
said, ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed ; who had forbidden murder as the very highest of crimes, 
should command him to shed the blood of his own son; that 
the same God who had promised him that in Isaac all the nations 
of the earth should be blessed, should command him to put 
him to death that very son upon whom all his hopes depended ! 
Fearful indeed must have been the struggle in Abraham’s 
mind, but the good and the right thought conquered at last, 
His feeling was, no doubt, ‘This God who has blessed me so 
long, who has guided me so long, whom I have obeyed so long, 
shall I not trust Him a little further yet? How can I believe 
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that He will do wrong? How can I believe that He will lead 
me wrong? If it is really wrong that I should kill my son, He 
will not let me do it: if it really zs His will that I should kill 
my son, / wll do it. Whatever He says must be right; it zs 
agony and misery to me, but what of that? Do I not owe 
Him a thousand daily and hourly blessings? Has He not led 
me hither, preserved me, guided me, taught me the knowledge 
of Himself,—chosen me to be the father of a great nation? 
Do I not owe Him everything? and shall I not bear this sharp 
sorrow for His sake? I know, too, that if Isaac dies, all my 
hope, all my joy, will die with him: that I shall have nothing 
left to look for, nothing left to work for in this world. Nothing ! 
shall I not have God left to me? When Isaac is dead will the 
Lord die? will the Lord change? will He grow weak ?—Never ! 
Years ago did He declare to me that He was the Almighty God ; 
I will believe that He will be always Almighty ; I will believe 
that though I kill my son, my son will be still in God’s hands, 
and I shall be still in God’s hands, and that God is able to 
raise him again, even from the dead. God can give him back 
to me, and if He will zo¢ give him back to me, He can fulfil 
His promises in a thousand other ways. Ay, and He will fulfil 
His promises, for in Him is neither deceit, nor fickleness, nor 
weakness, nor unrighteousness of any kind; and, come what 
will, I will believe His promise and I will obey His will.’ 

Some such thoughts as these, I suppose, passed through 
Abraham’s mind. He*could not have had a man’s heart in 
him indeed, if not only those thoughts, but ten thousand more, 
sadder, and stranger, and more pitiful than my weak brain can 
imagine, did not sweep like a storm through his soul at that 
last and terrible temptation; but the Bible tells us nothing of 
them: why should the Bible tell us anything of them? the 
Bible sets forth Abraham as the faithful man, and therefore it 
simply tells us of his faith, without telling us of his doubts and 
struggles before he settled down into faith. It tells us, as it 
were, not how often the wind shifted and twisted about during 
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the tempest, but in what quarter the wind settled when the tem- 
pest was over, and it began to blow steadily, and fixedly, and 
gently, and all was bright, and mild, and still in Abraham’s 
bosom again, just as a man’s mind will be bright, and gentle, 
and calm, even at the moment he is going to certain death or 
fearful misery, if he does but know that his suffering is his duty, 
and that his trial is his heavenly Father’s will: and so all we 
read in the Old Testament account is simply, ‘And Abraham 
rose up early in the morning, and saddled his ass, and took two 
of his young men with him, and Isaac his son, and clave the 
wood for the burnt-offering, and rose up, and went into the place 
of which God had told him. ‘Then on the third day Abraham 
lifted up his eyes, and saw the place afar off. And Abraham 
said unto his young men, Abide ye here with the ass; and I 
and the lad will go yonder and worship, and come again to you. 
And Abraham took the wood of the burnt-offering, and laid it 
upon Isaac his son: and he took the fire in his hand, and a 
knife : and they went both of them together. And Isaac spake 
unto Abraham his father, and said, My father: and he said, 
Here am I, my son. And he said, Behold the fire and the 
wood: but where is the lamb for the burnt-offering? And 
Abraham said, My son, God will provide Himself a lamb for a 
burnt-offering. So they went both of them together. And 
they came to the place which God had told him of; and 
Abraham built an altar there, and laid the wood in order, and 
bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar upon the wood. 
And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the knife to 
slay his son.’ 

Really, if one is to consider the whole circumstances of 
Abraham’s trials, they seem to have been infinite, more than 
mortal man could bear; more than he could have borne, no 
doubt, if the same God who tried had not rewarded his strength 
of mind by strengthening him still more, and rewarded his faith 
by increasing his faith ; when we consider the struggle he must 
have had to keep the dreadful secret from the young man’s 
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mother, the tremendous effort of controlling himself, the long 
and frightful journey, the necessity, and yet the difficulty he 
seems to have felt of keeping the truth from his son, and yet of 
telling him the truth, which he did in those wonderful words, 
‘God shall provide Himself a lamb for a burnt-offering’ (on 
which I shall have occasion to speak presently) ; and, last and 
worst of all, the perfect obedience and submission of his son; 
for Isaac was not a child then—he was a young man of nearly 
thirty years of age; strong and able enough, no doubt, to have 
resisted his aged father, if he had chosen. But the very ex- 
cellence of Isaac seems to have been, that he did not resist, 
that he showed the same perfect trust and obedience to 
Abraham that Abraham did towards God ; for he was led ‘as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth; as we read, ‘ Abraham 
bound Isaac his son and laid him on the wood.’ Surely that 
was the bitterest pang of all, to see the excellence of his son 
shine forth just when it was too late for him to enjoy him—to 
find out what a perfect child he had, in simple trust and utter 
obedience, just at the very moment when he was going to lose 
him: ‘And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the 
knife to slay his son.’ 

At that point Abraham’s trial finished. He had shown the 
completeness of his faith by the completeness of his works, 
that is, by the completeness of his obedience. He had utterly 
given up all for God. He had submitted his will completely to 
God’s will. He had said in heart, as our Blessed Lord said, 
‘Father, if it be possible, let this woe pass from me ; neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as Thou wilt ;’ and thus, I say, he was 
justified by his works, by his actions ; that is, by this faithful 
action he proved the faithfulness of his heart, as the Angel said 
to him, ‘Now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast 
not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me:’ for as St: James 
says, ‘Was not Abraham our father justified by works when he 
had offered Isaac his son upon the altar? Seest thou,’ says he, 
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‘how his faith wrought with his works !’ how his works were the 
tool or instrument which his faith used ; and by his works his 
faith was brought to perfection, as a tree is brought to perfection 
when it bears fruit. ‘And so,’ St. James continues, ‘the scrip- 
ture was fulfilled, which says Abraham believed God, and it was 
imputed to him for righteousness ; and he was called the friend 
of God. Ye see then,’ he says, ‘how that by works a man is 
justified, or shown to be righteous and faithful, ‘and not by 
faith only ;’ that is, not by the mere feeling of faith, for, as he 
says, ‘as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also.’ For what is the sign of a body’s being 
dead? It is its not being able to do anything, not being able 
to work; because there is no living and moving spirit in it. 
And what is the sign of a man’s faith being dead ? his faith not 
being able to work, because there is no living spirit in it, but it 
is a mere dead, empty shell and form of words,—a mere notion 
and thought about believing, in a man’s head, but not a living 
trust and loyalty to God in his heart. Therefore, says St. 
James, ‘show me thy faith without thy works,’ if thou canst, 
‘and I will show thee my faith by my works,’ as Abraham did 
by offering up Isaac his son. 

Oh! my friends, when people are talking about faith and 
works, and trying to reconcile St. Paul and St. James, as they 
call it, because St. Paul says Abraham was justified by faith, and 
St. James says Abraham was justified by works, if they would 
but pray for the simple, childlike heart, and the head of common 
sense, and look at their own children, who, every time they go 
on a message for them, settle, without knowing it, this mighty 
difference of man’s making between faith and works. You tell 
a little child daily to do many things the meaning and use of 
which it cannot understand ; and the child has faith in what 
you tell it; and therefore it does what you tell it, and so it 
shows its faith in you by obedience in working for you. — 

But to go on with the verses: ‘And the angel of the Lord 
called unto Abraham out of heaven the second time, and said, 
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By myself have I sworn, said the Lord, for because thou hast 
done this thing, and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son: 
that in blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will 
multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the seashore; and thy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemies ; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed ; because thou hast obeyed my voice.’ 

Now, here remark two things: first, that it was Abraham's 
obedience in giving up all to God, which called forth from God 
this confirmation of God’s promises to him; and next, that God 
here promised him nothing new; God did not say to him, 
‘Because thou hast obeyed me in this great matter, I will give 
thee some great reward over and above what I promised thee.’ 
No ; God merely promises him over again, but more solemnly 
than ever, what He had promised him many years before. 

And so it will be with us, my friends ; we must not expect to 
buy God's favour by obeying Him,—we must not expect that 
the more we do for God, the more God will be bound to do for 
us, as the Papists do. No; God has done for us all that He will 
do. He has promised us all that He will promise. He has 
provided us, as He provided Abraham, a lamb for the burnt- 
offering, the Lamb without blemish and without spot, which 
taketh away the sins of the world. Weare His redeemed people 
—we have a share in His promises—He bids us believe ¢haz, . 
and show that we believe it by living as redeemed men, not our 
own, but bought with a price, and created anew in Christ Jesus 
to do good works ; not that we may buy forgiveness by them, 
but that we may show by them that we believe that God “as 
forgiven us already, and that when we have done all that is 
commanded us, we are still unprofitable servants ; for though we 
should give up at God’s bidding our children, our wives, and 
our own limbs and lives, and show as utter faith in God, and 
complete obedience to God, as Abraham did, we should only 
have done just what it was already our duty to do. 


SERMON XIV. 


OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN. 


1 JOHN ii. 13. 


I write unto you, little children, because ye have known the 
Father, 


i| PREACHED some time ago a sermon on the whole of 
these most deep and blessed verses of St. John. 

I now wish to speak to those who are of age to be confirmed 
three separate sermons on three separate parts of these verses. 
First, to those whom St. John calls little children; next, to 
those whom he calls grown men. To the first I will speak to- 
day ; to the latter, by God’s help, next Sunday. And may the 
Blessed One bring home my weak words to all your hearts ! 

Now for the meaning of ‘little children.’ There are those 
who will tell you that those words mean merely ‘ weak believers,’ 
‘babes in grace,’ and so on. They mean that, no doubt; but 
they mean much more. They mean, first of all, be sure, what 
they say. St. John would not have said ‘little children,’ if he 
had not meant little children. Surely, God’s apostle did not 
throw about his words at random, so as to leave them open to 
mistakes, and to want some one to step in and tell us that they 
do not mean their plain, common-sense meaning, but something 
else. Holy Scripture is too wisely written, and too awful a 
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suit our own fancies, and explained away till its blessed promises 
are made to mean anything or nothing. 

No! By little children, St. John means here children in age 
—of course Christian children and young people, for he was 
writing only to Christians. He speaks to those who have been 
christened, and brought up, more or less, as christened children 
should be. But, no doubt, when he says little children, he 
means also all Christian people, whether they be young or old, 
whose souls are still young, and weak, and unlearned. All, 
however old they may be, who have not been confirmed—I do 
not merely mean confirmed by the bishop, but confirmed by 
God’s grace,—all those who have not yet come to a full know- 
ledge of their own sins,—all who have not yet been converted, 
and turned to God with their whole hearts and wills, who have 
not yet made their full choice between God and sin,—all who 
have not yet fought for themselves the battle which no man or 
angel can fight for them—I mean the battle between their sel- 
fishness and their duty—the battle between their love of pleasure 
and their fear of sin—the battle, in short, between the devil and 
his temptations to darkness and shame, and God and his pro- 
mises of light, and strength, and glory,—all who have not been 
converted to God, to them St. John speaks as little children— 
people who are not yet strong enough to stand alone, and do 
their duty on God’s side against sin, the world, and the devil. 
And all of you here who have not yet made up your minds, 
who have not yet been confirmed in soul,—whether you were 
confirmed by the bishop or not,—to you I speak this day. 

Now, first of all, consider this,—that though St. John calls you 
‘little children,’ because you are still weak, and your souls have 
not grown to manhood, yet he does not speak to you as if you 
were heathens and knew nothing about God: he says, ‘I have 
written unto you, little children, because ye have known the 
Father.’ Consider that; that was his reason for all that he had 
written to them before; that they had known the Father, the 
God who made heaven and earth—the Father of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ—the Father of little children—my Father and 
your Father, my friends, little as we may behave like what we 
are, sons of the Almighty God. That was St. John’s reason for 
speaking to little children, because they had already known the 
Father. So he does not speak to them as if they were heathens; 
and I dare not speak to you, young people, as if you were 
heathens, however foolish and sinful some of you may be; I 
dare not do it, whatever many preachers may do now-a-days; 
not because I should be unfair and hard upon you merely, but 
because I should lie, and deny the great grace and mercy which 
God has shown you, and count the blood of the covenant, with 
which you were sprinkled at baptism, an unholy thing; and do 
despite to the spirit of grace which has been struggling in your 
hearts, trying to lead you out of sin into good, out of darkness 
into light, ever since you were born. Therefore, as St. John said, 
I say, I preach this day to you, young people, because you 
have known your Father in heaven ! 

But some of you may say to me, ‘You put a great honour on 
us; but we do not see that we have any right to it. You tell 
us that we have a very noble and awful knowledge—that we 
know the Father. We are afraid we do not know Him; we do 
not even rightly understand of whom or what you preach.’ 

Well, my young friends, these are very awful words of St. 
John ; such blessed and wonderful words, that if we did not find 
them in the Bible, it would be madness and insolence to God 
of us to say such a thing, not merely of little children, but even 
of the greatest, and wisest, and holiest man who ever lived; but 
there they are in the Bible—the blessed Lord Himself has told 
us all,‘ When ye pray, say, Our Father in heaven ;’—and I dare 
not keep them back because they sound strange. They may 
sound strange, but they ave mot strange. Any one who has ever 
watched a young child’s heart, and seen how naturally and at 
once the little innocent takes in the thought of his Father which 
is in heaven, knows that it is not a strange thought—that it 
comes to a little child almost by instinct-—that his Father in 
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heaven seems often to be just the thought which fills his heart 
most completely, has most power over him,—the thought which 
has been lying ready in his heart all the time, only waiting for 
some one to awaken it, and put it into words for him; that he 
will do right when you put him in mind of his Father above the 
skies sooner than he will for a hundred punishments. For 
truly says the poet— 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 
Not in complete forgetfulness, 

Nor yet in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God who is our home! 


And yet more truly said the Blessed One Himself, that ‘ chil- 
dren’s angels always behold the face of our Father which is in 
heaven ;’ and that ‘of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ But 
you may say, some of you, perhaps, ‘ Whatever knowledge of 
our Father in heaven we had, or ought to have had, when we 
were young, we have lost it now. We have forgotten what we 
learnt at school. We have been what you would call sinful ; at 
all events we have been thinking all our time about a great 
many things beside religion, and they have quite put out of our 
head the thought that God is our Father. ‘So how have we 
known our Father in heaven ?’ 

Well, then, to answer that,—consider the case of your earthly 
fathers, the men who begot you and brought you up. Now, 
there might be one of you who had never seen his father since 
he was born, but all he knows of him is, that his name is so 
and so, and that he is such and such a sort of man, as the case 
might be; and that he lives in such and such a place, far away, 
and that now and then he hears talk of his father, or receives 
letters or presents from him. Suppose I asked that young 
man, Do you know your father? would he not answer—would 
he not have a right to answer, ‘Yes, I know him. I never saw 
him, or was acquainted with him, but I £”ow him well enough ; 
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I know who he is, and where to find him, and what sort of a 
man he is.’ That young man might not know his father’s face, 
or love him, or care for him at all. He might have been dis- 
obedient to his father; he might have forgotten for years that 
he had a father at all, and might have lived on his own way, 
just as if he had no father. But when he was put in mind of it 
all, would he not say at once, ‘Yes, I know my father well 
enough ; his name is so and so, and he lives at such and such 
a place? I know my father.’ 

Well, my young friends, and if this would be true of your 
fathers on earth, it is just as true of your Father in heaven. 
You have never seen Him—you may have forgotten Him—you 
may have disobeyed Him—you may have lived on your own 
way, as if you had no Father in heaven; still you know that 
you have a Father in heaven. You pray, surely, sometimes. 
What do you say? ‘Our Father which art in heaven.’ So you 
have a Father in heaven, else what right have you to use those 
words,—what right have you to say to God, ‘Our Father in 
heaven,’ if you believe that you have no Father there? That 
would be only blasphemy and mockery. I can well understand 
that you have often said those words without thinking of them 
—without thinking what a blessed, glorious, soul-saving mean- 
ing there was in them; but I will not believe that you never 
once in your whole lives said, ‘ Our Father which art in heaven,’ 
without believing them to be true words. What I want is, for 
you always to believe them true. Oh, young men and young 
women, boys and girls—believe those words, believe that when 
you say, ‘Our Father which art in heaven,’ you speak God’s 
truth about yourselves ; that the evil devil rages when he hears 
you speak those words, because they are the words which prove 
that you do not belong to him and to hell, but to God and the 
kingdom of heaven. Oh, believe those words—behave as if 
you believed those words, and you shall see what will come of 
them, through all eternity for ever. 

Well, but you will ask, What has all this to do with confir- 
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mation. It has everything to do with confirmation. Because 
you are God’s children, and know that you are God’s children, 
you are to go and confirm before the bishop your right to be 
called God’s children. You are to go and claim your share 
in God’s kingdom. If you were heir to an estate, you would 
go and claim your estate from those who held it. You 
are heirs to an estate—you are heirs to the kingdom 
of heaven; go to confirmation, and claim that kingdom; 
say, ‘I am a citizen of God’s kingdom. Before the bishop and 
the congregation, here I proclaim the honour which God has 
put upon me.’ If you have a father, you will surely not be 
ashamed to own him! How much more when the Almighty 
God of heaven is your Father! You will not be ashamed to 
own Him? Then go to confirmation; for by doing so you own 
God for your Father. Ifyou have an earthly father, you will 
not be ashamed to say, ‘I know I ought to honour him and 
obey him;’ how much more when your father is the Almighty 
God of heaven, who sent His own Son into the world to die for 
you, who is daily heaping you with blessings body and soul! 
You will not be ashamed to confess that you ought to honour 
and obey Him? Then go to confirmation and say, ‘I here take 
upon myself the vow and promise made for me at my baptism. 
Iam God’s child, and therefore I will honour, love, and obey 
Him. It is my duty; and it shall be my delight henceforward 
to work for God, to do all the good I can to my life’s end, 
because my Father in heaven loves the good, and has com- 
manded me, poor, weak countryman though I be, to work for 
Him in well-doing.’ So I say, if God is your Father, go and 
own Him at confirmation. If God is your Father, go and 
promise to love and obey Him at confirmation; and see if He 
does not, like a strong and loving Father as He is, confirm you 
in return,—see if He does not give you strength of heart and 
peace of mind, and clear, quiet, pure thoughts, such as a man 
or woman ought to have who considers that the great God, who 
made the sky and stars above their heads, is their Father. But 
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perhaps there are some of you, young people, who do not wish 
to be confirmed. And why? Now, look honestly into your 
own hearts and see the reason. Is it not, after all, because you 
don’t like the trouble? Because you are afraid that being con- 
firmed will force you to think seriously and be religious; and 
you had rather not take all that trouble yet? Is it not because 
you do not like to look your own selves in the face, and see 
how foolishly you have been living, and how many bad habits 
you will have to give up, and what a thorough conversion and 
change you must make, if you are to be confirmed in earnest ? 
Is not this why you do not wish to be confirmed? And what 
does that all come to? That though you know that you are 
God’s children, you do not like to tell people publicly that you 
are God’s children, lest they should expect you to behave like 
God’s children—that is it. Now, young men and young 
women, think seriously once for all; if you have any common 
sense—I do not say grace—left in you, think! Are you not 
playing a fearful game? You would not dare to deny your 
fathers on earth—to refuse to obey them; because you know 
well enough that they would punish you—that if you were too 
old for punishment, your neighbours, at least, would despise — 
you for mean, ungrateful, and rebellious children! But because 
you cannot see God your Father, because you have not some 
sign or wonder hanging in the sky to frighten you into good be- 
havour, therefore you are not afraid to turn your backs on Him. 
My friends, it is ill mocking the living God. Mark my words! 
If a man will not turn, He will whet his sword, and make us 
feel it. You who can be confirmed, and know in your hearts 
that you ought to be confirmed, and ought to be vead/y conver- 
ted and confirmed in soul, and make no mockery of it,—mark 
my words! If you will not be converted and confirmed of your 
own good will, God, if He has any love left for you, will convert 
and confirm you against your will. He will let you go your 
own ways till you find out your own folly. He will bring you 
low with affliction perhaps with sickness, with misfortune, with 
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shame. Some way or other, He will chastise you, again and 
again, till you are forced to come back to Him, and take His 
service on you. If He loves you, He will drive you home to 
your Father’s house. You may laugh at my words now—see if 
you laugh at them when your hairs are grey. Oh, young people, 
if you wish in after-life to save yourselves shame and sorrow, 
and perhaps, in the world to come, eternal death, come to con- 
firmation, acknowledge God for your Father, promise to come 
and serve Him faithfully, make those blessed words of the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘Our Father in heaven,’ your glory and your 
honour, your guide and guard through life, your title-deeds to 
heaven. You who know that the Great God is your Father, 
will you be ashamed to own yourselves His sons ? 


SERMON XV. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


MARK ix. 2. 


Jesus taketh Peter, and James, and John, and leadeth them up into a high 
mountain apart, and was transfigured before them. 


ee second lesson for this morning’s service brings us to one 

of the most wonderful passages in our blessed Saviour’s 
whole stay on earth, namely, His transfiguration. The story, 
as told by the different Evangelists, is this—That our Lord took 
Peter, and John, and James his brother, and led them up into 
a high mountain apart, which mountain may be seen to this 
very day. It is a high peaked hill, standing apart from all the 
hills around it, with a small smooth space of ground upon the 
top, very fit, from its height and its loneliness, for a transaction 
like the transfiguration, which our Lord wished no one but these 
three to behold. There the apostles fell asleep; while our 
blessed Lord, who had deeper thoughts in His heart than they 
had, knelt down and prayed to Avs Father and our Father, 
which is in heaven. And as He prayed, the form of his coun- 
tenance was changed, and His raiment became shining, white as 
the light; and there appeared Moses and Elijah talking with 
Him. They talked of matters which the angels desire to look 
into, of the greatest matters that ever happened in this earth 
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death which Christ was to undergo at Jerusalem. And as they 
were talking, the apostles awoke, and found into what glorious 
company they had fallen while they slept. What they felt no 
mortal man can tell—that moment wes worth to them all the 
years they had lived before. When they had gone up with 
Jesus into the mount, He was but the poor carpenter’s son, 
wonderful enough to ¢em, no doubt, with His wise, searching 
words, and His gentle, loving looks, that drew to Him all men 
who had hearts left in them, and wonderful enough, too, from 
all the mighty miracles which they had seen Him do; but still 
He was merely a man like themselves, poor and young, and 
homeless, who felt the heat, and the cold, and the rough roads, 
as much as they did. They could feel that He spake as never 
man spake—they could see that God’s spirit and power was on 
Him as it had never been on any man in their time. God had 
even enlightened their reason by His spirit, to know that He 
was the Christ, the Son of the living God. But still it does seem 
they did not fully understand who and what He was; they 
could not understand how the Son of God should come in the 
form of a despised and humble man; they did not understand 
that His glory was to be a spiritual glory. They expected His 
kingdom to be a kingdom of this world—they expected His 
glory to consist in palaces, and armies, and riches, and jewels, 
and all the magnificence with which Solomon and the old 
Jewish kings were adorned; they thought that He was to 
conquer back again from the Roman emperor all the inestimable 
treasures of which the Romans had robbed the Jews, and that 
He was to make the Jewish nation, like the Roman, the 
conquerers and masters of all the nations of the earth. So 
that it was a puzzling thing to their minds why He should be 
King of the Jews at the very time that He was reputed to be 
but a poor man’s son, living on charity. It was to show them 
that His kingdom was the kingdom of heaven that He was 
transfigured before them. 

They saw His glory—the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
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Father, full of grace and truth. The form of His countenance 
was changed ; all the majesty, and courage, and wisdom, and 
love, and resignation, and pity, that lay in His noble heart, 
shone out through His face, while He spoke of His death 
which He should accomplish at Jerusalem—the Holy Ghost 
that was upon Him, the spirit of wisdom, and love, and beauty 
—the spirit which produces everything that is lovely in heaven 
and earth, in soul and body, blazed out through his eyes, and 
all His glorious countenance, and made Him look like what 
He was—a God. My friends, what a sight! Would it not 
be worth while to journey thousands of miles—to go through 
all difficulties, dangers, that man ever heard of, for one sight of 
that glorious face, that we might fall down upon our knees 
before it, and, if it were but for a moment, give way to the 
delight of finding something that we could utterly love and 
utterly adore? I say, the delight of finding something to 
worship ; for if there is a noble, if there is a holy, if there is a 
spiritual feeling in man, it is the feeling which bows him down 
before those who are greater, and wiser, and holier than himself. 
I say, that feeling of respect for what is noble is a heavenly 
feeling. The man who has lost it—the man who feels no re- 
spect for those who are above him in age, above him in know- 
ledge, above him in wisdom, above him in goodness, that man 
shall in nowise enter into the kingdom of heaven. It is only 
the man who is like a little child, and feels the delight of having 
some one to look up to, who will ever feel delight in looking 
up to jesus Christ, who is the Lord of lords, and King of kings. 
It was the want of respect, it was the dislike of feeling any one 
superior to himself, which made the devil rebel against God, 
and fallfrom heaven. It will be the feeling of complete respect 
—the feeling of kneeling at the feet of one who is immeasurably 
superior to ourselves in everything, that will make up the greatest 
happiness of heaven. This is a hard saying, and no man can 
understand it, save he to whom it is given by the Spirit of God. 

That the apostles Aad this feeling of immeasurable respect 
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for Christ there is no doubt, else they would never have been 
apostles. But they felt more than this. There were other 
wonders in that glorious vision besides the countenance of our 
Lord. Hisraiment, too, was changed, and became all brilliant, 
white as the light itself. Was not ¢hafa lesson to them? Was 
it not as if our Lord had said to them, ‘I am a king, and have 
put on glorious apparel, but whence does the glory of my 
raiment come? J have no need of fine linen, and purple, and 
embroidery, the work of men’s hands ; 7 have no need to send 
my-subjects to mines and caves to dig gold and jewels to adorn 
my crown: the earth is mine, and the fulness thereof. All this 
glorious earth, with its trees and its flowers, its sunbeams and 
its storms, is mzve. J made it—/ can do what I will with it. 
All the mysterious laws by which the light and the heat flow out 
for ever from God’s throne, to lighten the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars of heaven—they are mine. /am the light of the 
world—the light of men’s bodies as well as of their souls ; ana 
here is my proof of it. Look at me. Iam He that “ decketh 
himself with light as it were with a garment, who layeth the 
beams of His chambers in the waters, and walketh upon the 
wings of the wind.”’ This was the message which Christ’s 
glory brought the apostles—a message which they could never 
forget. The spiritual glory of His countenance had shown them 
that He was a spiritual king—that His strength lay in the spirit 
of power, and wisdom, and beauty, and love, which God had 
given Him without measure; and it showed them, too, that 
there was such’a thing as a spiritual body, such a body as each 
of us some day shall have if we be found in Christ at the resur- 
rection of,the just—a body which shall not hide a man’s spirit 
when it becomes subject to the wear and tear of life, and dis- 
ease, and decay ; but a spiritual body—a body which shall be 
filled with our spirits, which shall be perfectly obedient to our 
spirits—a body through which the glory of our spirits shall shine 
out, as the glory of Christ’s spirit shone out through His body 
at the transfiguration, ‘ Brethren, we know not yet what we 
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shall be, but this we do know, that when He shall appear, we 
shall be ike Him, for we shall see Him as Heis.’ (1 John iii. 3.) 
Thus our Lord taught them by His appearance that there is 
such a thing as a spiritual body, while, by the glory of His 
raiment, in addition to His other miracles, He taught them that 
He had power over the laws of nature, and could, in his own good 
time, ‘change the bodies of their humiliation, that they might 
be made like unto His glorious body, according to the mighty 
working by which He is able to subdue all things to Himself.’ 
But there was yet another lesson which the apostles learnt 
from the transfiguration of our Lord. They beheld Moses and 
Elijah talking with Him :—Moses, the great lawgiver of their 
nation ; Elijah, the chief of all the Jewish prophets. We must 
consider this a little to find out the whole depth of its meaning. 
You remember how Christ had spoken of Himself as having 
come, not to destroy the Law and the Prophets, but to fulfil 
them. You remember, too, how He had always said that He 
was the person of whom the Law and the Prophets had spoken. 
Here was an actual sign and witness that His words were 
true—here was Moses, the giver of the Law, and Elijah, the 
chief of the Prophets, talking with Him, bearing witness to Him 
in their own persons, and showing, too, that it was His death 
and His perfect sacrifice that they had been shadowing forth in 
the sacrifices of the law and in the dark speeches of prophecy. 
For they talked with Him of His death, which He was to 
accomplish at Jerusalem. What more perfect testimony could 
the apostles have had to show them that Jesus of Nazareth, 
their Master, was He of whom the Law and the Prophets spoke 
—that He was indeed the Christ for whom Moses and Elijah, 
and all the saints of old, had looked; and that He was come 
not to destroy the Law and the Prophets, but to fulfil them? 
We can hardly understand the awe and the delight with which 
the disciples must have beheld those blessed Three—Moses, 
and Elias, and Jesus Christ, their Lord—talking together before 
their very eyes. For of all men in the world, Moses and Elias 
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were to them the greatest. All true-hearted Israelites, who 
knew the history of their nation, and understood the promises 
of God, must have felt that Moses and Elias were the two 
greatest heroes and saviours of their nation, whom God had 
ever yet raised up. And the joy and the honour of thus seeing 
them face to face, the very men whom they had loved and 
reverenced in their thoughts, whom they had heard and read of 
from their childhood, as the greatest ornaments and glories o1 
their nation—the joy and the honour, I say, of that unexpected 
sight, added to the wonderful majesty which was suddenly 
revealed to their transfigured Lord, seemed to have been too 
much for them—they knew not what to say. Such company 
seemed to them for a moment heaven enough; and St. Peter, 
first finding words, exclaimed, ‘ Lord, it is good for us to be 
here. If Thou wilt, let us build three tabernacles, one for 
Thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias.’ Not, I fancy, 
that they intended to worship Moses and Elias, but that they 
felt that Moses and Elias, as well as Christ, had each a divine 
message, which must be listened to ; and therefore they wished 
that each of them might have his own tabernacle, and dwell 
among men, and each teach his own particular doctrine and 
wisdom in his own school. It may seem strange that they 
should put Moses and Elias so on an equality with Christ ; but 
the truth was, that as yet they understood Moses and Elias 
better than they did Christ. They had heard and read of 
Moses and Elijah all their lives—they were acquainted with all 
their actions and words—they knew thoroughly what great and 
noble men the Spirit of God had made them, but they did zo? 
understand Christ in like manner. They did not yet /ee/ that 
God had given Him the Spirit without measure—they did not 
understand that He was not only to be a lawgiver and a 
prophet, but a sacrifice for sin, the conqueror of death and hell, 
who was to lead captivity captive, and receive inestimable gifts 
for men. Much less did they think that Moses and Elijah were 
but His servants—that all ¢hezr spirit and ¢fecr power had been 
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given by Him. But this also they were taught a moment after- 
wards; for a bright cloud overshadowed them, hiding from 
them the glory of God the Father, whom no man hath seen or 
can see, who dwells in the light which no man can approach 
unto; and out of that cloud, a voice saying, ‘This is my 
beloved Son; hear ye Him;’ and then, hiding their faces in 
fear and wonder, they fell to the ground ; and when they looked 
up, the vision and the voice had alike passed away, and they 
saw no man but Christ alone. Was not that enough for them ? 
Must not the meaning of the vision have been plain to them? 
They surely understood from it that Moses and Elijah were, as 
they had ever believed them to be, great and good, true mes- 
sengers of the living God; but that their message and their 
work was done—that Christ, whom they had looked for, was 
come—that all the types of the law were realized, and all the 
prophecies fulfilled, and that henceforward Christ, and Christ 
alone, was to be their Prophet and their Lawgiver. Was not 
this plainly the meaning of the Divine voice? For when they 
wished to build three tabernacles, and to honour Moses and 
Elijah, the Law and the Prophets, as separate from Christ— 
that moment the heavenly voice warned them: ‘ Z7/zs—this is 
my beloved Son—hear ye A/7m, and Him only, henceforward.’ 
And Moses and Elijah, their work being done, forthwith 
vanished away, leaving Christ alone to fulfil the Law and the 
Prophets, and all other wisdom and righteousness that ever was 
or shall be. This is another lesson which Christ’s transfigura- 
tlon was meant to teach them and us, that Christ alone is to be 
henceforward our guide; that no philosophies or doctrines of 
any sort which are not founded on a true faith in Jesus Christ, 
and His life and death, are worth listening to; that God has 
manifested forth His beloved Son, and that Him, and Him 
only, we are to hear. I do not mean to say that Christ came 
into the world to put down human learning. I do not mean 
that we are to despise human learning, as so many are apt to 
do now-a-days ; for Christ came into the world not to destroy 
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There is one more lesson which we may learn from our 
Lord's transfiguration. When St. Peter said, ‘Lord, it is good 
for us to be here,’ he spoke a truth. It was good for him to be 
there ; nevertheless, Christ did not listen to his prayers. He 
and his two companions were not allowed to sfay in that 
glorious company. And why? Because they had a work to do. 
They had glad tidings of great joy to proclaim to every creature, 
and it was, after all, but a selfish prayer, to wish to be allowed 
to stay in ease and glory on the mount while the whole world 
was struggling in sin and wickedness below them: for there is 
no meaning in a man’s calling himself a Christian, or saying 
that he loves God, unless he is ready to hate what God hates 
and to fight against that which Christ fought against, that is 
sin. No one has any right to call himself a servant of God, who 
is not trying to do away with some of the evil in the world 
around him. And therefore Christ was merciful, when, instead 
of listening to St. Peter’s prayer, He led the apostles down 
again from the mount, and sent them forth, as he did afterwards, 
to preach the Gospel of the kingdom to all nations. For Christ 
put a higher honour on St. Peter by that than if He had let 
him stay on the mount all his life, to behold His glory, and 
worship and adore. And He made St. Peter more like Him- 
self by doing so. For what was Christ’s life? Not one of deep 
speculations, quiet thoughts, and bright visions, such as St. Peter 
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wished to lead ; but a life of fighting against evil; earnest, awful 
prayers and struggles within, continual labour of body and mind 
without, insult, and danger, and confusion, and violent exertion, 
and bitter sorrow. This was Christ’s life—this is the life of 
almost every good man I ever heard of ;—this was St. Peter, and 
St. James, and St. John’s life afterwards. This was Christ’s cup, 
which they were to drink of as well as He;—this was the 
baptism of fire with which they were to be baptized of as well 
as He ;—this was to be their fight of faith ;—this was the tribu- 
lation through which they, like all other great saints, were to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; for it is certain that the 
harder a man fights against evil, the harder evil will fight against 
him in return ; but it is certain too that the harder a man fights 
against evil, the more he is like his Saviour Christ, and the 
more glorious will be his reward in heaven. It is certain too 
that what was good for St. Peter is good for us. It is good 
for man to have holy and quiet thoughts, and at moments to 
see into the very deepest meaning of God’s word and God’s 
earth, and to have, as it were, heaven opened before his eyes ; 
and it is good for a man sometimes actually to /ee/ his heart 
overpowered with the glorious majesty of God, and to feel it 
gushing out with love to his blessed Saviour: but it is not good 
for him to stop there, any more than it was for the apostles: 
they had to leave that glorious vision and come down from the 
mount, and do Christ’s work ; and so have we; for, believe me, 
one word of warning spoken to keep a little child out of sin,— 
one crust of bread given to a beggarman, because he is your 
brother, for whom Christ died,—one angry word checked, when 
it is on your lips, for the sake of Him who was meek and lowly 
of heart; in short, any, the smallest endeavour of this kind to 
lessen the quantity of evil which is in yourselves, and in those 
around you, is worth all the speculations, and raptures, and 
visions, and frames, and feelings in the world ; for those are the 
good fruits of faith, whereby alone the tree shall be known 
whether it be good or evil. 


SERMON XVI. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


IsazAH liii. 7. 


He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter. 


ey this day, my friends, was offered up upon the cross, the 

Lamb of God,—slain in eternity and heaven before the 
foundation of the world, but slain in time and space upon this 
day. All the old sacrifices, the lambs which were daily offered 
up to God in the Jewish Temple, the lambs which Abel, and 
after him the patriarchs offered up, the Paschal Lamb slain at 
the Passover, our Eastertide, all these were but figures of 
Christ—tokens of the awful and yet loving law of God, that 
without shedding of blood there is no remission of sin. But 
the blood of dumb animals could not take away sin. All man- 
kind had sinned, and it was therefore necessary that all man- 
kind should suffer. Therefore He suffered, the new Adam, the 
Man of all men, in whom all mankind were, as it were, collected 
into one and put on a new footing with God; that hencefor- 
ward to be a man might mean to be a holy being, a forgiven 
being, a being joined to God, wearing the likeness of the Son of 
God—the human soul and body in which He offered up all 
human souls and bodies on the cross. For man was originally 
made in Christ’s likeness; He was the Word of God who 
walked in the garden of Eden, who spoke to Adam with a 
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human voice; He was the Lord who appeared to the patriarchs 
in a man’s figure, and ate and drank in Abraham’s tent, and 
spoke to him with a human voice; He was the God of Israel, 
whom the Jewish elders saw with their bodily eyes upon Mount 
Sinai, and under His feet a pavcment as of a sapphire stone. 
From Him all man’s powers came—man’s speech, man’s under- 
standing. All that is truly noble in man was a dim pattern of 
Him in whose likeness man was originally made. And when man 
had fallen and sinned, and Christ’s image was fading more and 
more out of him, and the likeness of the brutes growing more 
and more in him year by year, then came Christ, the head and 
original pattern of all men, to claim them for His own again, to 
do in their name what they could never do for themselves, to 
offer Himself up a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world: so 
that He is the real sacrifice, the real lamb; as St. John said 
when he pointed Him out to his disciples, ‘Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world !’ 

Oh, think of that strong and patient Lamb, who on this day 
showed Himself perfect in fortitude and nobleness, perfect in 
meekness and resignation. Think of Him who, in His utter 
love to us, endured the cross, despising the shame. And what 
across! Truly said the prophet, ‘ His visage was marred more 
than any man, and His form more than the sons of men:’ in 
hunger and thirst, in tears and sighs, bruised and bleeding, His 
forehead crowned with thorns, His sides torn with scourges, His 
hands and feet gored with nails, His limbs stretched from their 
sockets, naked upon the shameful cross, the Son of God hung, 
lingering slowly towards the last gasp, in the death of the felon 
and the slave! The most shameful sight that this earth ever 
saw, and yet the most glorious sight. The most shameful sight, 
at which the sun in heaven veiled his face, as if ashamed, and 
the skies grew black, as if to hide those bleeding limbs from the 
foul eyes of men; and yet the noblest sight, for in that death 
upon the cross shone out the utter fulness of all holiness, the 
utter fulness of all fortitude, the utter fulness of that self-sacri- 
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ficing love which had said, ‘The Son of Man came to seek and 
to save that which was lost;’ the utter fulness of obedient 
patience, which could say, ‘Father, not My will, but Thine be 
done;’ the utter fulness of generous forgiveness, which could 
pray, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do;’ 
the utter fulness of noble fortitude and endurance, which could 
say at the very moment when a fearful death stared Him in the 
face, ‘Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to the Father, and 
He will send me at once more than twelve armies of angels? 
But how then would the Scriptures be fulfilled that thus it 
must be ?’ 

Oh, my friends, look to Him, the author and perfecter of all 
faith, all trust, all loyal daring for the sake of duty and of God! 
Look at His patience. See how He endured the cross, despis- 
ing the shame. See how He endured—how patience had her 
perfect work in Him—how in all things He was more than 
conqueror. What gentleness, what calmness, what silence, 
what infinite depths of Divine love within Him! A heart 
which neither shame, nor torture, nor insult, could stir from its 
God-like resolution. When looking down from that cross He 
beheld none almost but enemies, heard no word but mockery ; 
when those who passed by reviled Him, wagging their heads 
and saying, ‘He saved others, Himself He cannot save ;’ His 
only answer was a prayer for forgiveness for that besottec 
mob who were yelling beneath Him like hounds about then 
game. Consider Him, and then consider ourselves, ruffled and 
put out of temper by the slightest cross accident, the slightest 
harsh word, too often by the slightest pain—not to mention 
insults, for we pride ourselves in not bearing them. 
Try, my friends, if you can, even in the dimmest way, fancy 
yourselves for one instant in His place this day 1815 years. 
Fancy yourselves hanging on that cross—fancy that mocking 
mob below—fancy—but I dare not go on with the picture. 
Only think—think what would have been your temper there, 
and then you may get some slight notion of the boundless love 
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and the boundless endurance of the Saviour whom we love so 
little, for whose sake most of us will not endure the trouble of 
giving up a single sin. 

And then consider that it was all of His own free will ; that 
at any moment, even while He was hanging upon the cross, He 
might have called to earth and sun, to heaven and hell, ‘Stop! 
thus far, but no further,’ and they would have obeyed Him; 
and ail that cross, and agony, and the fierce faces of those 
furious Jews, would have vanished away like a hideous dream 
when one awakes. For they lied in their mockery. Any 
moment He might have been free, triumphant again in His 
eternal bliss, but He would not. He Himself kept Himself on 
that cross till His Father’s will was fulfilled, and the sacrifice 
was finished, and we were saved. And then at last, when there 
was no more human nobleness, no more agony left for Him to 
fulfil, no gem in the crown of holiness which He had not won 
as His own; no drop in the cup of misery which He had not 
drained as His own; when at last He was made perfect through 
suffering, and His strength had been made perfect in weakness, 
then He bowed that bleeding, thorn-crowned head, and said, 
‘It is finished. Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 
And so He died. 

How can our poor words, our poor deeds, thank Him? 
How mean and paltry our deepest gratitude, our highest 
loyalty, when compared with Him to whom it is due—that 
adorable victim, that perfect sin-offering, who this day offered 
up Himself upon the altar of the cross, in the fire of His own 
boundless zeal for the kingdom of God, His Father, and of His 
boundless love for us, His sinful brothers! ‘Oh, thou blessed 
Jesus! Saviour agonizing for us! God Almighty, who 
didst make Thyself weak for the love of us! oh, write that 
love upon our hearts so deeply that neither pleasure nor sorrow, 
life nor death, may wipe it away! Thou hast sacrificed Thyself 
for us; oh, give us the hearts to sacrifice ourselves for Thee! 
Thou art the Vine, we are the branches. Let Thy priceless 
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blood shed for us on this day flow like life-giving sap through 
all our hearts and minds, and fill us with Thy righteousness, 
that we may be sacrifices fit for Thee. Stir us up to offer to 
Thee, O Lord, our bodies, our souls, our spirits, in all we love 
and all we learn, in all we plan and all we do, to offer our 
labours, our pleasures, our sorrows, to Thee; to work for Thy 
kingdom through them, to live as those who are not their own, 
but bought with Thy blood, fed with Thy body; and enable us 
now, in Thy most holy Sacrament, to offer to Thee our repen- 
tance, our faith, our prayers, our praises, living, reasonable, and 
spiritual sacrifices,—Thine from our birth-hour, Thine now, 
and Thine for ever!’ 


SERMON XVII. 


THE RESURRECTION. 





LUKE XXIV. 6. 


He is not here—He is risen. 


ay are assembled here to-day, my friends, to celebrate the 

joyful memory of our blessed Saviour’s Resurrection. 
All Friday night, Saturday, and Saturday night, His body lay in 
the grave ; His soul was—where we cannot tell. St. Peter tells 
that He went and preached to the spirits in prison—the sinners 
of the old world, who are kept in the place of departed souls 
—most likely in the depths of the earth, in the great fire-king- 
dom, which boils and flames miles below our feet, and breaks 
out here and there through the earth’s solid crust in burning 
mountains and streams of fire. There some say—and the Bible 
seems to say—sinful souls are kept in chains until the judgment- 
day ; and hither they say Christ went to preach—no doubt to 
save some of those sinful souls who had never heard of Him. 
However this may be, for those two nights and day there was 
no sign, no stir in the grave where Christ was laid. His body 
seemed dead—the stone lay still over the mouth of the tomb 
where Joseph and Nicodemus laid him; the seal which Pilate 
had put on it was unbroken ; the soldiers watched and watched, 
but no one stirred; the priests and Pharisees were keeping 
their sham Passover, thinking, no doubt, that they were well rid 
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But early on the Sunday morn—this day, as it might be—in 
the grey dawn of morning there came a change—a wondrous 
change. There was a great earthquake; the solid ground and 
rocks were stirred—the angel of the Lord came down from 
heaven, and rolled back the stone from the door, and sat upon 
it, waiting for the King of glory to arise from His slumber, and 


_ go forth the conqueror of Death. 


His countenance was like lightning, and His raiment white 
as snow; and for fear of Him those fierce, hard soldiers, who 
feared neither God nor man, shook, and became as dead men. 
And Christ arose and went forth. How He rose—how He 
looked when He arose, no man can tell, for no man saw. Only 
before the sun was risen came Mary Magdalene, and the other 
Mary, and found the stone rolled away, and saw the angel sitting 
clothed in white, who said, ‘Fear not, for I know that ye seek 
Jesus, who was crucified. He is not here, for He is risen. 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay.’ 

What must they have thought, poor, faithful souls, who came, 
lonely and broken-hearted, to see the place where Zz, their only 
hope, was, as they thought, shut up and lost for ever, to hear 
that He was risen and gone? Half terrified, half delighted, 
they went back with other women who had come on the same 


errand, with spices to anoint the blessed body, and told the 


apostles. Peter and John ran to the sepulchre, and saw the 
linen clothes lie, and the napkin that was about His blessed 
head, wrapped together by itself. They then believed. Then 
first broke on them the meaning of His old saying, that He 
must rise from the dead ; and so, wondering and doubting what 
to do, they went back home. 

But Mary—faithful, humble Mary—stood without, by the 
sepulchre, weeping. The angel called to her, ‘Woman, why 
weepest thou?’ ‘They have taken away my Lord,’ said she; 
‘and I know not where they have laid Him.’ 

Then, in a moment, out of the air, He appeared behind her, 


His body had been changed; it was now a glorified, spiritual 
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body, which could appear and disappear when and how He 
liked. She turned back, and saw Him standing, but she knew 
Him not. A wondrous change had come over Him since last 
she saw Him hanging, bleeding, pale, and dying, on the cross of 
shame. ‘Woman,’ said He, ‘why weepest thou?’ She, fancy- 
ing it was the gardener, said to Him, ‘Sir, if thou hast borne 
Him hence, tell me where thou hast laid Him, and I will take 
Him away.’ Jesus said to her, ‘Mary.’ At the sound of that 
beloved voice—His own voice—calling her by her name, her 
recollection came back to her. She knew Him—knew Him 
for her risen Lord; and, falling at His feet, cried out, ‘My 
Master !’ 

So Jesus Christ, the Son of God, rose from the dead! 

Now come the questions, Why did Christ rise from the 
dead?—and ow did He rise? And, first, I will say a few 
words about 4ow He rose from the dead. And this the Bible 
will answer for us, as it will everything else about the spirit- 
world. Christ, says the Bible, \was put to death in the flesh ; 
but quickened, that~is; brought to life, by the Spirit. Now, 
what is the Spirit but the Lord and Giver of Life,—life of all 
sorts—life to the soul—life to the body-—life to the trees and 
plants around us ? With that Spirit Christ is filled infinitely 
without measure; it is //s spirit. He is the Prince of Life; 
and the Spirit which gives life is His Spirit, proceeding from the 
Father and-the-Son. Therefore the gates of hell could not pre- 
vail against Him—+therefore the heavy gravestone could not hold 
Him down—+¢herefore His flesh could not see corruption and 
decay as other bodies do; not because His dody was different 
from other bodies in its substance, but because He was filled, 
body and soul, with the great Spirit of Life. For this is the 
great business of the Spirit of God, in all nature, to bring life 
_ out of death—new generations out of old. What says David? 
‘When Thou, O God, turnest away Thy face, things die and re- — 
turn again to the dust ; when Thou lettest Thy breath (which is 
the same as Thy Spirit) go forth, they are made, and Thou renew- 
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est the face of the earth.’ This is the way that seeds, instead of 
rotting and perishing, spring up and become new plants—God 
breathes His spirit on them. The seeds must have heat, and 
damp, and darkness, and electricity, before they can’ sprout ; 
but the heat, and damp, and darkness do not make them sprout; 
they want something more to do that. A philosopher can find 
out exactly what a seed is made of, and he might make a seed of 
the proper materials, and put it in the ground, and electrify it— 
but would it grow? Notit. To grow it must have life—tife 
from the fountain of life—from God’s Spirit. All the philo- 
sophers in the world have never yet been able, among all the 
things which they have made, to make a single living thing— 
and say they never shall; because, put together all they will, still 
one thing is wanting—“/z, which God alone can give. Why do 
I say this? To show yow what God’s’Spirit is; to put you in 
mind that it is near you, above you, and beneath you, about 
your path in your daily walk. And also to explain to you 
how Christ rose by that Spirit,—how your bodies, if you claim 
your share in Christ’s Spirit, may rise by it too. 

You can see now, how Christ, being filled with God’s Spirit 
rose of Himself. People had risen from the dead before Christ’s 
time, but they had been either raised in answer to the_prayers of 
holy men who had God’s Spirit, or at some peculiar time when 
heaven. was opened, and God chose to alter His laws (as we 
call it) for a moment. 

But here was a Man who rose of Himself. He was raised by 
God, and therefore He raised Himself, for He was God. 

You all know what life and power a man’s own spirit will often 
give him. You may have heard of ‘spirited’ men in great dan- 
ger, or ‘spirited’ soldiers in battle ; when faint, wounded, having 
suffered enough, apparently, to kill them twice over, still strug- 
gling or fighting on, and doing the most desperate deeds to the 
last, from the strength and courage of their-spirits conquering 
pain and weakness, and keeping off, for a time, death itself. 
We all know how madmen, diseased in their spirits, will, when 
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the fit is on them, have for a few minutes ten men’s strength. 
Well, just think, if a man’s own spirit, when it is powerful, can 
give his body such life and force, what must it have been with 
Christ, who was filled full of the Spirit—God’s Spirit, the Lord 
and Giver of life. The Lord could not Hef rising. All the dis- 
ease, and poison, and rottenness in the world, could not have 
made His body decay: mountains on mountains could not 
have kept it down. His body—the Prince of Life !—He that 
was the life itself! It was impossible that death could hold 
Him. 

And does not this show us why He rose, that we might rise 
with Him? What did He say about His own death? ‘Except 
acorn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, 
but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit.’ He was the grain 
which fell into the ground and died, and from His dead body 
sprung up another body—His glorified body; and we, His 
church, His people, fed with that body—His members, however 
strange it may sound—St. Paul said it, and therefore I dare to 
say it, little as I know what it means—members of His flesh and 
of His bones. But think! Remember what St. Paul tells you 
about this very matter in that glorious chapter which is read in 
the burial service, ‘how when thou sowest seed, thou sowest 
not that body which it will have, but bare grain; but God gives 
it a body as it hath pleased Him, and to every seed its own 
body.’ For the wheat-plant is in reality the same thing as the 
wheat-seed, and its life the same life, different as the outside of 
it may look. Dig it up just at this time of year, and you will 
find the seed-corn all gone, sucked dry; the life of the wheat- 
seed has formed it into a wheat plant—yet it is the same indi- 
vidual thing. The substance of the seed has gone into the root 
and the young blade; but it is the same individual substance. 
You know it is, and though you cannot tell why, yet you say, 
‘What a fine plant that seed has grown into,’ because you feel 
it is so, that the seed is the very same thing as the plant which 
springs up from it, though its shape is changed, and its size, 
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and its colour, and the very stuff of which it was made is 
changed, since it was a mere seed. And yet it is at bottom the 
same individual thing as the seed was, with a new body and 
shape. 

So with Christ’s body. It was changed after He rose. It 
had gone through pain, and weakness, and death, gone down to 
the lowest depth of them, and conquered them, and passed 
triumphant through them and far beyond their power. His 
body was now a nobler, a more beautiful, a glorified body, a 
spiritual body, one which could do whatever His Spirit chose to 
make it do, one which could never die again, one which could 
come through closed doors, appear and vanish as He liked, 
instead of being bound to walk the earth, and stand cold and 
heat, sickness and weariness. 

Yet it was the very same body, just as the wheat-plant is the 
same as the wheat-seed—the very same body. Everyone knew 
His face again after His resurrection. There was the very 
print of the nails to be seen in His hands and feet, the spear 
wound in His blessed side. So shall it be with us, my friends. 
We shall rise again, and we shall be the same as we are now; 
and yet not the same ; our bodies shall be the same bodies, and 
yet nobler, purer, spiritual bodies, which can know neither 
death, nor pain, nor weariness. Then, never care, my friends, 
if we drop like ripe grain into the bosom of mother earth,—if 
we are to spring up again as seedling plants, after death’s long 
winter, on the resurrection morn. ‘Truly says the poet,* how 


Mother earth, she gathers all 
Into her bosom, great and small: 
Oh, could we look into her face, 
We should not shrink from her embrace. 


No, indeed ! for if we look steadily with the wise, searching 
eye of faith into the face of mother earth, we shall see how 
death is but the gate of life, and this narrow churchyard, with 


* Von Stolberg. 
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its corpses close-packed underneath the sod, wevld-net-seenrte 
asa frightfit-charnel-tous® of corruption. Nevtre would seem 
like what it is—a blessed, quiet, seed-filled God’s garden, in 
which our forefathers, after their long life-labour, lay sown by 
God’s friendly hand, waiting peaceful, one and all, to spring up 
into leaf, and flower, and everlasting paradise-fruit, beneath the 
breath of God’s Spirit at ihe last great day, when the Sun of 
Righteousness arises in glory, and the summer begins which 
shall never end. 

~—One-and.all, did I say? Alas! would God it were.sot-We~ 
cannot hope as for all;~but-they,.are deadand gone, and we are 
not here to judge-the'dead. They have another Judge,.and all 
shall-be'as He wills. 

-But™we—we in whose limbs the breath of life still stirs—we 
who can still work, let us never forget all grain ripens not, 
There is some falls out of the ear unripe, and perishes; some is 
picked out by birds; some withers and decays in the ear, and 
yet gets into the barn with the ripe wheat, and is sown too with 
it, of which I never heard that any sprang up again—ploughed 
up again it may be—a withered, dead husk of chaff as it died, 
ploughed up to the resurrection of damnation to burn as chaff 
in unquenchable fire; but the good seed alone, ripe, and safe 
with the wheat-plant till it is ripe, that only will spring up to 
the resurrection of eternal life. 

Now, consider again that parable of the wheat-plant. After 
it has sprung up, what does it next, but ¢//er ?—and every new 
shoot that tillers out bears its own ear, ripens its own grain, 
twenty, thirty, or forty stems, and yet they are all the same 
plant, living with the life of that one original seed. So with 
Christ’s Church—His body the Church. As soon as He rose, 
that new plant began to tiller. He did not keep His Spirit to 
Himself, but poured it out on the apostles, and from them it 
spread and spread—each generation of Christians ripening, and 
bearing fruit, and dying, a fresh generation of fruit springing up 
from them, and so on, as we are now at this day. And yet all 
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these plants, these millions and millions of Christian men and 
women, who have lived since Christ’s blessed resurrection, all 
are parts of that one original seed, the body of Christ, whose 
members they are, and all owe their life to that one spirit of 
Christ, which is in them all and through them all, as the life of 
the original grain is in the whole crop which springs from it. 

And what can you learn from this? Learn this, that in Christ 
you are safe, out of Christ youare lost. But vead/y in Christ, I 
mean—not like the dead and dying grains, mildewed and worm- 
eaten, which you find here and there on the finest wheat-plant. 
Their end is to be burned, and so will ours be, for all our 
springing out of Christ’s root, if the angel reapers find us not 
good wheat, but chaff and mildew. Every branch in Christ 
which beareth not fruit, His heavenly Father taketh away. 
Therefore, never pride yourself on having been baptized into 
Christ, never pride yourself on showing some signs of God’s 
Spirit, on being really good, right in this and right in that,—the 
question is, not so much, Are you 2” C/vist at all, are you part 
of His tree, a member of His body? but, Are you szZening 
there? If you are not ripening, you are decaying, and your 
end will be as God has said. And do you wish to know 
whether you are in Christ, safe, ripening ? see whether you are 
like Him. If the young grain does not show like the seed 
grain, you may be sure it is making no progress ; and as surely 
as a wheat-plant never brought forth rye, or a grape-tree thistles, 
so surely, if you are not like Christ in your character, in pati- 
ence, in meekness, in courage, truth, purity, piety, and love, you 
may be of His planting, but you are none of His ripening, and 
you will not be raised with Him at the last day, to flower anew 
in the gardens of Paradise, world without end. 


SERMON XVIII. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


PSALM xcii. 12. 


The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree: he shall grow like the cedar 
in Lebanon. Those that be planted in the house of the Lord shall 
flourish in the courts of our God. They shall still bring forth fruit in 
old age : they shall be fat and flourishing. 


& fe Bible is always telling Christian people to go forwards 

—to grow—to become wiser and stronger, better and 
better day by day ; that they ought to become better and better, 
because they can, if they choose, improve. ‘This text tells us 
SO; it says that we shall bring forth more fruit in our old age. 
Another text tells us, that ‘those who wait on the Lord shall 
renew their strength ;’ another tells us, that we ‘shall go from 
strength to strength.’ Not one of St. Paul’s Epistles but talks 
of growing in grace, and in the knowledge of God, of being 
filled with God’s Spirit, of having our eyes more and more open 
to understand God’s truth. Not one of St. Paul’s Epistles but 
contains prayers of St. Paul that the men to whom he writes 
may become holier and wiser. And St. Paul says that he him- 
self needed to go forward—that he wanted fresh strength—that 
he had to forget what was past, and consider all he had done 
and felt as nothing, and press forward to the prize of his high 
calling; that he needed to be daily conquering himself more 


and more, keeping down his bad feelings, hunting out one bad 
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habit after another, lest, by any means when he had preached 
to others, he himself should become a castaway. Therefore, I 
said rightly, that the Bible is always bidding us to go forwards. 
You cannot read your Bibles without seeing this. What else 
was the use of St. Paul’s Epistles? They were written to 
Christian men, redeemed men, converted men, most of them 
better, I fear, than ever we shall be ; and for what? to tell them 
not to be content to remain as they were, but to go forwards, to 
improve, to remember that they were only just inside the gate 
of God’s kingdom, and that if they would go on to perfection, 
they would find strength, and holiness, and blessing, and 
honour, and happiness, which they as yet did not dream of. 
‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect,’ said our blessed Lord to all men. ‘Be ye perfect,’ says 
St. Paul to the Corinthians and the Ephesians, and all to whom 
he wrote ; and so say I to you now in God’s name, for Christ’s 
sake, as citizens of God’s kingdom, as heirs of everlasting glory, 
‘ Be you perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect.’ 

Now, I ask you, my friends, is not this reasonable? It is 
reasonable, for the Bible always speaks of our souls as living 
things. It compares them to limbs of a body, to branches of a 
tree, often to separate plants—as in our Lord’s parable of the 
tares and the wheat. Again, St. Paul tells us that we have 
been planted in baptism in the likeness of Christ’s death ; and 
again, in the 1st Psalm, which says that the good man shall be 
like a tree planted by the waterside ; and again in the text of 
my sermon, which says, that ‘those who are planted in the house 
of the Lord shall flourish in the courts of our God. They 
shall still bring forth fruit in old eee: they shall be fat ‘and 
flourishing.’ 

Now, what does all this mean? It means that the life of our 
souls is in some respects like the life of a plant ; and therefore, 
that as plants grow, so our souls are to grow. Why do you 
plant anything, but in order that it may grow, and become 
larger, stronger, bear flower and fruit? Be sure God has planted 
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us in His garden, Christ’s Church, for no other reason. Con- 
sider again—What is life but a continual growing, or a con- 
tinual decaying? If a tree does not get larger and stronger 
year by year, is not that a sure sign that it is unhealthy, and 
that decay has begun in it, that it is unsound at heart? And 
what happens then? It begins to become weaker and smaller, 
and cankered and choked with scurf and moss till it dies. Ifa 
tree is not growing, it is sure in the long run to be dying ; and 
so are our souls. If they are not growing, they are dying ; if 
they are not getting better, they are getting worse. This is why 
the Bible compares our souls to trees—not out of a mere pretty 
fancy of poetry, but for a great, awful, deep, world-wide lesson, 
that every tree in the fields may be a pattern, a warning, to us 
thoughtless men, that as that tree is meant to grow, so our souls 
are meant to grow. As that tree dies unless it grows, so our 
souls must die unless they grow. Consider that ! 

But how does a tree grow? How are our souls to grow? 
Now, here again, we shall understand heavenly things best by 
taking and considering the pattern from among earthly things 
which the Bible gives us—the tree, I mean. A tree grows in 
two ways. Its roots take up food from the ground, its leaves 
take up food from the air. Its roots are its mouth, we may say, 
and its leaves are its lungs. Thus the tree draws nourishment 
from the earth beneath, and from the heaven above; and so 
must our souls, my friends: if they are to live and grow, they 
must have food both from earth and from heaven. And this is 
what I mean— 

Why has God given us senses, eyes, and ears, and under- 
standing? That by them we may feed our souls with things 
which we see and hear—things which are going on in the world 
round us. We must read, and we must listen, and we must 
watch people and their sayings and doings, and what becomes 
of them, and we must try and act, and practise what is right for 
ourselves: and so we shall, by using our eyes and ears and our 
bodies, get practice, and experience, and knowledge, from the 
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world around us—such as Solomon gives us in his Proverbs— 
and so our eyes, and ears, and understandings are to be to us 
like roots, by which we may feed our souls with earthly learning 
and experience. But is this enough? No, surely. Consider, 
again, God’s example which He has given us—a tree. If you 
keep stripping all the leaves off a tree as fast as they grow, 
what becomes of it? It dies, because without leaves it cannot 
get nourishment from the air, and the rain, and the sunlight. 
Again, if you shut up a tree, where it can get neither rain, air, 
nor light, what happens? ‘The tree certainly dies, though it 
may be planted in the very richest soil, and have the very 
strongest roots: and why ?—because it can get no food from 
the sky above. So with our souls, my friends. If we get no 
food from above, our souls will die, though we have all the wit, 
and learning, and experience in the world. We must be fed, 
and strengthened, and satished, with the grace of God from 
above—with the Spirit of God. Consider how the Bible speaks 
of God’s Spirit as the breath of God; for the very word spzrzt 
means, originally, breath, or air, or gas, or a breeze of wind, 
showing us that as without the airs of heaven the tree would 
become stunted and cankered, so our souls will without the 
fresh purifying breath of God’s Spirit. Again, God’s Spirit is 
often spoken of in Scripture as dew and rain. His grace, or 
favour, we read, is as dew on the grass; and again, that God 
shall come unto us as the rain, as the former and latter rain 
upon the earth ; and again, speaking of the outpourings of God’s 
Spirit on His Church, the Psalmist says, that ‘He shall come 
down as the rain upon the mown grass, as showers that water 
the earth :’ and to show us that as the tree puts forth buds and 
leaves, and tender wood, when it drinks in the dew and rains, 
so our hearts will become tender, and bud out into good 
thoughts and wise resolves, when God’s Spirit fills them with 
His grace. 

Moreover, the Scripture tells us again and again that our souls 
want light from above ; and we all know by experience that the 
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trees and plants which grow on the earth want the light of the 
sun to make them grow. So, doubtless, in this case also, the 
Scripture example of a tree will hold good. Now, what does 
the sunlight do for the tree? It does everything, for without 
light, the soil, and air, and rain, are all useless. It stirs up the 
sap, it hardens the wood, it brings out the blossom, it colours 
the leaves and the flowers, it ripens the fruit. The light is the 
life of the tree; and is there not one, my friends, of whom these 
words are written—-that He is the Life, and that He is the 
Light—that He is the Sun of Righteousness and the bright and 
morning star—that He is the Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world—that in Him was life, and the 
life was the light of men? Do you not know of whom I speak? 
Even of Him that was born at Bethelem and died on the 
cross, who now sits at God’s right hand, praying for us, 
offering to us His body and His blood ;—Jesus the Son of God. 
He is the Light and the Life. From Him alone our light must 
come, from Him alone our life must come, now and for ever, 
Oh, think seriously of this—and think too how a short time 
before He died on earth He spoke of Himself as the Bread of 
life—the living Bread which comes down from heaven; how He 
declared to men, that unless they eat His flesh and drink His 
blood, they have no life in them. And lastly, consider this, 
how the same night that He was betrayed, He took bread, and 
when He had given thanks, He brake it, and said, ‘Take, eat; 
this is my body, which is given for you ; this do in remembrance 
of me.’ And how, likewise, He took the cup, and when He had 
blessed it, He gave it to them, saying, ‘ Drink ye all of this, 
for this is the new covenant in my blood, which is shed for you 
and for many, for the forgiveness of sins ; this do, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of me.’ Oh, consider these words, 
my friends—to you all and every one they were spoken. 
‘Drink ye all of this,’ said the Blessed One; and will you 
refuse to drink it? He offers you the bread of life, the sign and 
the pledge of His body, which shall feed your souls with ever- 
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lasting strength and life; and will you refuse what the Son of 
God offers you, what He bought for you with His death? 
God forbid, my friends! This is your blessed right and _privi- 
lege—the right and the privilege of every one of you—to come 
freely and boldly to that holy table, and there to remember 
your Saviour. At that table to confess your Saviour before men 
—at that table to show that you really believe that Jesus Christ 
died for you—at that table to claim your share in the strength 
of His body, in the pardon of His blood, which cleanses from 
all sin—and at that table to receive what you claim, to receive 
at that table the wine, as a sign from Christ Himself, that His 
blood has washed away your sins ; and the bread, as a sign that 
His body and His spirit are really feeding your spirits, that your 
souls are strengthened and refreshed by the body and blood of 
Christ, as your bodies are with the bread and wine. I have 
shown you that your souls must be fed from heaven,—that the 
Lord’s Supper is a sign to you that they ave fed from heaven. 
You pray to God, I hope, many of you, that He would give you 
His Holy Spirit, that He would change, and renew, and 
strengthen your souls—you pray God to do this, I hope. 
Well, then, there is the answer to your prayers. There your 
souls wz// be renewed and strengthened—there you will claim 
your share in Christ, who alone can renew and strengthen them 
The bread which is there broken is the communion, the sharing 
of the body of Christ ; the cup which is there blessed is the 
communion of the blood of Christ: to that heavenly treat, to 
that spiritual food of your souls, Jesus Himself invites you, He 
who is the life of men. Do not let it be said at the last day of 
any one of you, that when the Son of God Himself invites you 
you would not come to Him that you might have life. 


SERMON XIX. 


MAN’S WORKING DAY. 


JOHN xi. 9, 10. 


Jesus answered, Are there not twelve hours in the day? If any man walk 
in the day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light of this world. 
But if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth, because there is no light 
in him, 

pi hi was our blessed Lord’s answer to His disciples when 

they said to Him, ‘ Master, the Jews of late tried to stone 

Thee, and goest Thou among them again?’ And ‘Jesus 

answered, Are there not twelve hours in the day? If any man 

walk in the day, he stumbleth not, because he seeth the light 
of this world. But if a man walk in the night, he stumbleth, 
because there is no light in him.’ 

Now, at first sight, one does not see what this has to do with 
the disciples’ question—it seems no answer at alltoit. But 
we must remember who it was who gave that answer. The 
Son of God, from whom all words come, who came to do good, 
and only good, every minute of his life. And, therefore, we 
may be sure that He never threw away a single word. And 
we must remember, too, to whom He spoke—to His disciples, 
whom He was training to be apostles to the whole world, 
teaching them in everything some deep lesson, to fit them for 
their glorious calling, as preachers of the good news of His 
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question of theirs ; we may be certain that whatever they asked 
Him, He would give them the best possible answer; not 
perhaps just the answer for which they wished, but the answer 
which would teach them most. Therefore I say, we must 
believe that there is some deep, wonderful lesson in this text— 
that it is the very best and fullest answer which our Lord could 
have made to His disciples when they asked Him why He was 
going again to Judea, where He stood in danger of His life. 

Let us think a little about this text in faith, that is, sure that 
there is a deep, blessed meaning in it, if we can but find it out. 
Let us take it piece by piece; we shall never get to the bottom 
of it, of course, but we may get deep enough into it to set us 
thinking a little between now and next Sunday. 

‘Are there not twelve hours in the day?’ said our Lord. 
We know there are, and we know, too, that if any man walks 
in the day, and keeps his eyes open, he does not stumble, 
because he has the light of this world to guide him. Twelve 
hours for business, and twelve for food, and sleep, and rest, is 
our rule for working men, or, indeed, not our rule, but God’s. 
He has set the sun for the light of this world, to rule the day, 
to settle for us how long we are to work, In this country 
days vary. In summer they are more than twelve hours, and 
then men work early and late; but that is made up to us by 
winter, when the days are less than twelve hours, and men work 
short time. In the very cold countries, again, far away in the 
frozen north, the sun never sets all the summer, and never rises 
all the winter, and there is six months day and six months night. 
Wonderful! But even there God has fitted the land and men’s 
lives to that strange climate, and they can gather in enough 
meat in the summer to keep them all the winter, that they may 
be able to spend the long six months’ night of winter warm in 
their houses, sleeping and resting, with plenty of food. So that 
even to them there are twelve hours in the day, though their 
hours are each a fortnight long,—I mean a certain fixed time 
in which to work, and do the business which they have to do 
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before the long frozen night comes wherein no man can work, 
because the sun, the light of this world, is hid from them below 
the ice for six whole months. So that our Lord’s words hold 
true of all men, even of those people in the icy north. But in 
by far the most parts of the world, and especially in the hot 
countries, where our Lord lived, there are twelve common 
hours in every day, wherein men may and ought to work. 

Now, what did our Lord mean by reminding His disciples of 
this, which they all knew already? He meant this,—that God 
His Father had appointed Him a certain work to do, and a 
certain time to do it in; that though His day was short, only 
thirty-three years in all, while we have, many of us, seventy 
years given us, yet that there were twelve hours in His day in 
which He must work—that God would take care that He lived 
out His appointed time, provided He was ready and earnest in 
doing God’s work in it—and that He must work in that time 
which God had given Him, whatever came of it, and do His 
appointed work before the night of death came, in which no 
man can work. 

There was a heathen king once, named Philip of Macedon, 
and a very wise king he was, though he was a heathen, and one 
of the wisest of his plans was this :—he had a slave, whom he 
ordered to come in to him every morning of his life, whatever 
he was doing, and say to him in a loud voice, ‘Philip, remember 
that thou must die!’ 

He was a heathen, but a great many who call themselves 
Christians are not half so wise as he, for they take all possible 
care not to remember that they must die, but to forget 
that they must die; and yet every living man has a servant 
who, hke King Philip’s, puts him in mind, whether he likes 
it or not, that his day will run out at last, and his twelve 
hours of life be over, and then die he must. And who 
is that servant? A man’s own body. Happy for him though 
if his body is his servant—not his master and his tyrant.. But 
still, be that as it may, every finger-ache that one’s body has, 
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every cough and cold one’s body catches, ought to be to us a 
warning like King Philip’s servant, ‘Remember that thou must 
die.’ Every little pain and illness is a warning, a kindly hint 
from our Father in heaven, that we are doomed to death; that 
we have but twelve hours in this short diy of life, and that the 
twelve must end ; and that we must get our work done and our 
accounts settled, and be ready for our long journey, to meet 
our Father and our King, before the night comes wherein no 
man can work, but only take his wages; for them who have 
done good the wages of life eternal, and for them who have 
done evil—God help them! we know what is written—‘ the 
wages of sin is death!’ 

Now, observe next, that those who walk in the day do not 
stumble, because they see the light of this world, and those who 
walk in the night stumble—they have no light in them. If 
they are to see, it must be by the help of some light outside 
themselves, which is not part of themselves, or belonging to 
themselves at all. We only see by the light which God has 
made; when that is gone, our eyes are useless. 

So it is with our souls. Our wits, however clever they may 
be, only understand things by the light which God throws on 
those things. He must explain and enlighten all things to us. 
Without His light—His Spirit, all the wit of the world is as 
useless as a pair of eyes in a dark night. 

Now, this earthly world which we do see is an exact picture and 
pattern of the spiritual, heavenly world which we do not see; as 
Solomon says in the Proverbs, ‘The things which are seen are 
the doubles of the things which are not seen.’ And as there is 
a light for us in this earth, which is mot ourselves, namely, the 
sun, so there is a light to us in the spirit-world, which is zot 
ourselves. And who is that? The blessed Lord shall answer 
for Himself. He says, ‘I am the light of the world;’ and St. 
John bears witness to Him, ‘In Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.’ And does not St. Paul say the same thing, 


when he blessed God so often for having called him and his 
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congregations out of darkness into that marvellous light? If 
you read his Epistles, you will find what he meant by the 
darkness, what he meant by the light. The darkness was 
heathendom, knowing nothing of Christ. The light was 
Christianity, knowing Christ the light ; and more being zm the 
light, belonging to Christ—being joined to Him, as the leaves 
are to the tree,—living by trust in Christ, being taught and 
made true men and true women of, by the Noble and Holy 
Spirit of Christ—seeing their way through this world by trust in 
Christ and His promises,—That was light. 

And there isno other light. Ifa man does not work trusting 
in Christ, whom God has set for the light of the world, he works 
in the night, where God never set or meant him to work; and 
stumble he will, and make a fool of himself sooner or later, 
because he is walking in the night, and sees nothing plainly or 
in a right view. For, as our Lord says truly, ‘There is no light 
in him.’ No light in him? In one sense there is no light in 
any one, be he the wisest or holiest man who ever lived. But 
this is just what three people out of four will not believe. They 
will not believe that the Spirit of God gives man understanding. 
They fancy that they have light in themselves. They try, — 
conceitedly and godlessly, to walk by the light of their own 
eyes—to make their own way plain before their face for them- 
selves. They will not believe David, a man who worked, and 
fought, and thought, and saw far more than any one of us will 
ever do, when he tells them again and again in his Psalms, that 
the Lord is his light, that the Lord must guide a man, and 
inform him with His eye, and teach him in the way in which he 
should go. And therefore they will not pray to God for light— 
therefore they will not look for light in God’s Word, and in the 
writings of godly men ; and they are like a man in the broad 
sunshine, who should choose to shut his eyes close, and say, 
‘T have light enough in my own head to do without the sun ;’ 
and therefore they walk on still in darkness, and all the founda- 
tions of the earth are out of course, because men forget the 
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first universal ground rules of common sense, and reason, and 
love, which God’s Spirit teaches. I tell you, all the mistakes 
that you ever made—-that ever were made since Adam fell, 
came from this, that men will not ask God for light and wisdom ; 
they love darkness rather than light, and therefore, though 
God’s light is ready for every man, shining in the darkness 
to show every man his way, yet the darkness will not compre- 
hend it—will not take it in, and let God change its blindness 
into day. 

Now, then, to gather all together, what better answer could 
our Lord have given to His disciples’ question than this, ‘ Are 
there not twelve hours in the day? Ifa man walk in the day 
he does not stumble, because he seeth the light of this world ; 
but if a man walk inthe night, he stumbleth, because there is 
no light in him.’ 

It was as if He had said, ‘ However short my day of life may 
be, there are twelve hours in it, of my Father’s numbering and 
measuring, not of mine. My times are in His hand; as long 
as He pleases I shall live. He has given me a work to do, and 
He will see that I live long enough to do it. Into his hands I 
commend my spirit, for, living or dying, He is with me. 
Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, He 
will be with me. He will keep me secretly in His tabernacle 
from the strife of tongues, and will turn the furiousness of my 
enemies to His glory; and as my day my strength will be. 
And I have no fear of running into danger needlessly. I have 
prayed to Him daily and nightly for light, for His Spirit—the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, of prudence and courage ; 
and His word is pledged to keep me in all my ways, so that I 
dash not my foot against a stone. Know ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business? While I am about that, I am 
safe. It is only if 1 go about my own business—my own 
pleasure ; if I forget to ask Him for His light and guidance, 
that I shall put myself into the night, and stumble and fall. 

Well, my friends, what is there in this which we may not say 
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as well as our Lord? In this, as in all things, Christ set Him- 
self up as our pattern. Oh, believe it—believe that your time 
—your measure of life, is in God’s hand. Believe that He is 
your light, that He will teach and guide you into all truth, and 
that all your mistakes come from not asking counsel of Him in 
prayer, and thought, and reading of His Holy Bible. Believe 
His blessed promise, that He will give His Holy Spirit to those 
who ask Him. Believe, too, that He has given you a work to 
do—prepared good works already for you to walk in. Be you 
labourer or gentleman, maid, wife, or widow, God has given 
you a work to do; there is good to be done lying all round you, 
ready for you. And the blessed Jesus who bought you, body 
and soul, with His own blood, commands you to work for Him: 
‘Whatsoever your hand finds to do, do it with all your 
might.’ 

Work ye manful while ye may, 

Work for God in this your day ; 


Night must stop you, rich or poor— 
Godly deeds alone endure, 


And then, whether you live or die, your Father’s smile will be 
on you, and His everlasting arms beneath you, and at your last 
hour you shall find that ‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labour, and their works do 
follow them.’ 


SERMON XxX. 


ASSOCIATION, 


GALATIANS vi. 2. 


Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 


A I were to ask you, my friends, why you were met together 

here to-day, you would tell me, I suppose, that you were 
come to church as members of a benefit club ; and quite right 
you are in coming here as such, and God grant that we may 
meet together here on this same errand many more Whit-Mon- 
days. But this would be no answer to my question; I wish to 
know why you come to church to-day sooner than to any other 
place? What has the church to do with the benefit club? 
Now this is a question which I do not think all of you could 
answer very readily, and therefore I wish to make you, especially 
the younger members of the club, think a little seriously about 
the meaning of your coming here to-day. You will be none the 
less cheerful this evening for having had some deep and godly 
thoughts in your heads this morning. 

Now, these benefit clubs are also called provident societies, 
and a very good name for them. You become members of 
them, because you are prudent, or provident—that is, because 
you are careful, and look forward to a rainy day. But why 
does not each of you lay up his savings for himself, instead of 
putting them into a common purse, and so forming a club? 
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Because you have found out, what everyone else in the world, 
but madmen, ought to have found out, that two are better than 
one; that if a great many men join together in any matter, they 
are a great deal stronger when working together than if they 
each worked just as hard, but each by himself; that the way to 
be safe is not to stand each of you alone, but to help each other; 
in short, that there is no getting on without bearing one 
another’s burdens. 

Now, this plan of bearing one another’s burdens is not only 
good in benefit clubs—it is good in families, in parishes, in 
nations, in the Church of God, which is the elect of all man- 
kind. Unless men hold together, and help each other, there is 
no safety for them. 

Let us consider what there is bearing on this matter of 
prudence, that makes one of the greatest differences between a 
man and a brute beast. It is not that the man is prudent, and 
the beast is not. Many beasts have forethought enough; the 
very sleepmouse hoards up acorns against the winter ; a fox will 
hide the game he cannot eat. No; the great difference between 
man and beast is, that the beast has forethought only for him- 
self, but the man has forethought for others also; beasts have | 
not reason enough to bear each others burdens, as men 
have. And what is it that makes us call the ant and the bee 
the wisest of animals, except that they do, in some degree, 
behave like men, in helping one another, and having some sort 
of family feeling, and society, and government among them, 
by which they can help bear each other’s burdens? So 
that we all confess, by calling them wise, how wise it is 
to help each other. Consider a family, again. In order 
that a family may be happy and prosperous, all the members of 
it must bear each other’s burdens. If the father only thought 
of himself, and the mother of herself, and each of the children 
did nothing but take care of themselves, would not that family 
come to misery and ruin? But if they all helped each other— 
all thought of each other more than of themselves—all were 
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ready to give up their own comfort to make each other com- 
fortable, that family would be peaceful and prosperous, and 
would be doing a great deal towards fulfilling the law of 
Christ. 

It is just the same in a parish. If the rich help and defend 
the poor, and the poor respect and love the rich, and are ready 
to serve them as far as they can—in short, if all ranks bear each 
other's burdens, that parish is a happy one ; and if they do not, 
it is a miserable one. 

Just the same with a nation. If the king only cares about 
making himself strong, and the noblemen and gentlemen about 
their rank and riches, and the poor people, again, only care for 
themselves, and are trying to pull down the rich, and so get 
what they can for themselves,—if a country is in this state, what 
can be more wretched? Neither a house noracountry divided 
against itself can ever stand. But if the king and the nobles 
give their whole minds to making good laws, and seeing justice 
done to all, and workmen fairly paid; and if the poor, in their 
turns, are loyal and ready to fight and work for their king and 
their nobles, then will not that country be a happy and a great 
country? Surely it will, because its people, instead of caring 
every man for himself only, help each other and bear one 
another’s burdens. 

And just in the same way with Christ’s Church, with the 
company of true Christian men. If the clergymen thought only 
of themselves, and neglected the people, and forgot to labour 
among them, and pray for them, and preach to them; and if 
each of the people cared for himself, and never prayed to God 
to give him a spirit of love and charity, and never helped 
his neighbours, or did unto others as he wished to be done by ; 
and, above all, if Christ, our Head, left His Church, and cared 
no more about us, what would become of Christ’s Church ? 
What would happen to the whole race of sinful man, but misery 
in this world, and ruin in the next? But if the people love and 
help each other, and obey their ministers, and pray for them ; 
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and if the ministers labour earnestly after the souls and bodies 
of their people ; and Christ in heaven helps both minister and 
people with His Spirit, and His providence and protection ; in 
short, if all in the whole Church bear each other’s burdens, then 
Christ’s Church will stand, and the gates of hell will not prevail 
against it. 

Thus you see that this text of bearing one another’s burdens 
is no new or strange commandment, but the very state in which 
every man is meant to live, both in his family, his parish, his 
country, and his Church—all his life helping others, and being 
helped by them in turn. And because families and nations, 
and the Church of Christ above all, are good, and holy, and 
beautiful, therefore any society which is formed upon the same 
plan—I mean of helping each other—must be good also. And 
therefore benefit societies are right and reasonable things ; and 
among all the good which they do, they do this one great good, 
that they teach men to remember that there is no use trying to 
stand alone, but that the way to be safe and happy is to bear 
each other’s burdens. 

Thus benefit societies are patterns of Christ’s Church. But 
now, my friends, there is another point for each of you to con-. 
sider, which is this—the benefit club is a good thing, but are 
you a good member of the club? Do you do your duty, each 
of you, in the club as Christian men should ? 

I do not ask whether you pay your subscriptions regularly or 
not—that is quite right and necessary, but there is something 
more than that wanted to make a club go on rightly. Mere 
paying and receiving money will never keep men together any 
more than any other outward business. A man may pay his 
club-money regularly, and yet not be a really good member. 
And how is this? You remember that I tried to show you that 
a family, and a nation, and a church, all were kept together by 
the same principle of bearing one another’s burdens, just as a 
benefit club is. Now, what makes a man a good member of 
Christ's Church, —a good Christian, in short? A man may pay 
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his tithes to the rector, and his church-rates to repair God’s 
house, and his poor-rates to maintain God’s poor, all very 
regularly, and yet be a very bad member of Christ’s Church. 
These payments are all right and good ; but they are but the 
outside, the letter of what God requires of him. What is 
wanted is, to serve God in the sfz77#, to have the spirit—the wild, 
of a Christian in him; that is, to do all these things for God’s 
sake—not of constraint, but willingly—‘ngt grudgingly, for 
God loveth a cheerful giver.” No! Ifa man is really a good 
member of Christ’s Church, he lives a life of faith in Jesus 
Christ, and of thankfulness to Him for His infinite love and 
mercy in coming down to die for us, and thus the love of God 
end man is shed abroad in his heart by God’s Spirit, which is 
given to him. Therefore, that man thinks it an honour to pay 
church-rates, and so help towards keeping God’s house in repair 
and neatness. He pays his tithes cheerfully, because he loves 
God’s ministers, and feels their use and worth to him. He 
pays his poor-rates with a willing mind, for the sake of that God 
who has said, that ‘he who gives to the poor lends to the 
Lord.’ And so he obeys not only the letter but the spirit of 
the law. 

But the man does more than this. Besides obeying not only 
the letter but the spirit of the law, he helps his brethren in a 
thousand other ways. He shows, in short, by every action, 
that he believes in God and loves his neighbour. 

And why should it not be just the same in a benefit club? 
There the good member is zof the man who pays his money 
merely to have a claim for relief when he himself is sick, and 
yet grudges every farthing that goes to help other members. 
That man is not a good member. He has come into the club 
merely to take care of himself, and not to bear others’ burdens. 
He may obey the letter of the club rules by paying in his sub- 
scriptions and by granting relief to sick members, but he does 
not obey the spirit of them. If he did, he would be glad to 
bear his sick neighbour’s burden with so little trouble to him- 
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self. He would therefore grant club relief willingly and cheer- 
fully when it was wanted,—ay, he would thank God that he 
had an opportunity of helping his neighbours. He would feel 
that all the members of the society were his brothers in a double 
sense : first, because they had joined with him to help and sup- 
port each other in the society; and next, that they were his 
brothers in Christ, who had been baptized into the same Church 
of God with himself. And he would therefore delight in sup- 
porting them in their sickness, and honouring them when they 
‘died, and in helping their widows and orphans in their afflic- 
tion ; in short, in bearing his neighbour’s burdens, and so fulfill- 
ing the law of Christ. And do you not see, that if any of you 
subscribe to this benefit society in such a spirit as this, that 
they are the men to give an answer to the question I asked at 
first, ‘Why are you all here at church to-day?’ They come 
here for the same reason that you all ought to come, to thank 
God for having kept them well, and out of the want of relief 
for the past year, and to thank Him, too, for having enabled 
them to bear their sick neighbours’ burdens. And they come 
also to pray to God to keep them well and strong for the year 
to come, and to raise up those members who are in sickness — 
and distress, that they may all worship God here together 
another year, as a company of faithful friends, helping each 
other on through this life, and all on the way to the same 
heavenly home, where there will be no more poverty, nor 
sorrow, nor sickness, nor death, and God shall wipe away tears 
from all widows’ and orphans’ eyes. 

And now, my friends, I have tried to put some new and true 
thoughts into your head about your club and your business in 
this church to-day. And I pray, God grant that you may re- 
member them, and think of this whole matter as a much more 
solema and holy one than you ever did before. 


SERMON XxXI. 


HEAVEN ON EARTH. 


F.COR, x3532, 


Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God. 


as is acommand from God, my friends, which is well 

worth a few minutes’ consideration this day ;—well worth 
considering, because though it was spoken eighteen hundred 
years ago, yet God has not changed since that time ; He is just 
as glorious as ever ; and Christian men’s relation to God has not 
changed since that time; they still live, and move, and have 
their being in God ; they are still His children—His beloved ; 
Christ who died for us is still our King ; God’s spirit is still with 
us, God’s mercy still saves us: we owe God as much as any 
people ever did. If it was ever any one’s duty to show forth 
God’s glory, surely it is our duty too. 

Worth considering, indeed, is this command ; for though it is 
in the Bible, and has been there for eighteen hundred years, it 
is seldom read, seldomer understood, and still more seldom put 
into practice. Men eat, and drink, and do all manner of 
things, with all their might and main ; but how many of them 
do they do to the glory of God? No; this is the fault—the 
especial curse of our day, that religion does not mean any 


longer, as it used, the service of God—the being like God, and 
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showing forth God’s glory. No; religion means, now-a-days, 
the art of getting to heaven when we die, and saving our own 
miserable souls from hell, and getting God’s wages without 
doing God’s work—as if that was godliness,—as if that was 
anything but selfishness ; as if selfishness was any the better for 
being everlasting selfishness! If selfishness is evil, my friends, 
the sooner we get rid of it the better, instead of mixing it up as 
we do with all our thoughts of heaven, and making our own en- 
joyment and our own safety the vile root of our hopes for all 
eternity. And therefore it is that people have forgotten what 
God’s glory is. They seem to think that God’s highest glory is 
saving them from hell-fire. And they talk not of God and the 
wondrous majesty of God, but only of the wonder of God’s hav- 
ing saved them—looking at themselves all the time, and not at 
God. We must get rid of this sort of religion, my friends, at all 
tisks, in order to get rid of all sorts of irreligion, for one is the 
father of the other. 

It is a wonder, indeed, that we are saved from hell, much 
more raised to heaven, such peevish, cowardly, pitiful creatures 
as the best of us are; and yet the more we think of it, the less 
wonder we shall find it. The more we think of the wonder 
of all wonders,—God Himself, His majesty, His power, His 
wisdom, His love, His pity, His infinite condescension, the less 
teason we shall have to be surprised that he has stooped to 
save us. Yes, do not be startled—for it is true, that God has 
done for sinful men nothing contrary to Himself, but just what 
was to be expected from such unutterable condescension, and 
pity, and generosity, as God’s is. And so recollecting this, we 
shall begin to forget ourselves, and look at God; and in 
thinking of Him we shall get beyond mere wondering at Him, 
to something higher—to worshipping Him. 

Yes, my friends, this is what we must try at if we would be 
really godly—to find out what God is—to find out His likeness, 
His character, as He is: and has He not shown us what He 
is? He who has earnestly read Christ’s story—he who has 
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understood, and admired, and loved Christ’s character, and its 
nobleness and beauty—he who can believe that Jesus Christ is 
now, at this minute, raising up his heart to good, guiding his 
thoughts to good, he has seen God; for he has seen the Son, 
who is the exact likeness of the Father’s glory, in whom dwells 
all the fulness of the Godhead in a bodily shape. Remember, 
he who knows Christ knows God; and that knowledge will help 
us up a noble step further—it will help us to show forth God’s 
glory. For when we once know what God’s glory is, we shall 
see how to make others know it too. We shall know how to 
do God justice, to set men right as to their notions of God, to 
give them, at all events, in our own lives and characters, a 
pattern of Christ, who is the pattern of God ; and whatsoever 
we do, we shall be able to do all to God’s glory. 

For what is doing everything to the glory of God? It is 
this :—we have seen what God’s glory is: He is His own glory. 
As you say of any very excellent man, you have but to know 
him to honour him ; or of any very beautiful woman, you have 
but to see her to love her; so. I say of God, men have but to 
see and know Him to love and honour Him. 

Well, then, my friends, if we call ourselves Christian men, if 
we believe that God is our Father, and delight, as on the 
grounds of common feeling we ought, to honour our Father, we 
should try to makeevery one honour Him. In short, whatever 
we do we should make it tend to His glory—make it a lesson 
to our neighbours, our friends, and our families. We should 
preach God’s glory day by day, not by words only, often not 
by words at all, but by our conduct. Ay, there is the secret.— 
If you wish other men to believe a thing, just behave as if you 
believed it yourself. Nothing is so infectious as example. If 
you wish your neighbours to see what Jesus Christ is like, let 
them see what He can make you like. If you wish them to 
know how God’s love is ready to save them from their sins, let 
them see His love save you from your sins. If you wish them 
to see God’s tender care in every blessing and every sorrow 
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they have, why, let them see you thanking God for every 
sorrow and every blessing you have. I tell you, friends, 
example is everything. One good man,—one man who 
does not put his religion on once a week with his Sunday coat, 
but wears it for his working dress, and lets the thought of God 
grow into him, and through and through him, till everything he 
says and does becomes religious, that man is worth a thousand 
sermons—he is a living Gospel—he comes in the spirit and 
power of Elias—he is the image of God. And men see his 
good works, and admire them in spite of themselves, and see 
that they are Godlike, and that God’s grace is no dream, but 
that the Holy Spirit is still among men, and that all nobleness 
and manliness is His gift, His stamp, His picture; and so they 
get a glimpse of God again in His saints and heroes, and glorify 
their Father who is in heaven. 

Would not such a life be a heavenly life? Ay, it would be 
more, it would be heaven—heaven on earth: not in mere fine 
words, but really. We should then be sitting, as St. Paul tells 
us, in heavenly places with Jesus Christ, and having our con- 
versation in heaven. All the while we were doing our daily 
work, following our business, or serving our country, or sitting 
at our own firesides with wife and child, we should be all that 
time in heaven. Why not? we are in heaven now—if we had 
but faith to see it. Oh, get rid of those carnal, heathen notions 
about heaven, which tempt men to fancy that, after having 
misused this place—God’s earth—for a whole life, they are to 
fly away when they die, like swallows in autumn, to another 
place—they know not where—where they are to be very happy— 
they know not why or how, nor do I know either. Heaven is 
not a mere Z/ace, my friends. All places are heaven if you will 
be heavenly in them. Heaven is where God is and Christ is; 
and hell is where God is not and Christ is not. The Bible says, 
no doubt, there is a place now—somewhere beyond the skies— 
where Christ especially shows forth His glory—a heaven of 
heavens: and for reasons which I cannot explain, there must 
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be such a place. But, at all events, here is heaven; for Christ 
is here and God is here, if we will open our eyes and see them. 
And how?—How? Did not Christ Himself say, ‘If a man 
will love Me, My Father will love him; and we, My Father and 
I, will come to him, and make our abode with him, and we will 
show ourselves to him?’ Do those words mean nothing or 
something ?* If they have any meaning, do they not mean this, 
_that in this life we can see God—in this life we can have God 
and Christ abiding with us? And is not that heaven? Yes, 
heaven is where God is. You are in heaven if God is with you, 
you are in hell if God is not with you ; for where God is not, 
darkness and a devil are sure to be. 

There was a great poet once— Dante by name —who described 
most truly and wonderfully, in his own way, heaven and hell, 
for indeed he had been in both. He had known sin and 
shame, and doubt and darkness and despair, whichis heli. And 
after long years of misery, he had got to know love and hope, 
and holiness and nobleness, and the love of Christ and the peace 
of God, which is heaven. And so well did he speak of them, 
that the ignorant people used to point after him with awe in 
the streets, and whisper, There is the man who has been in hell. 
Whereon some one made these lines on him :— 


Thou hast seen hell and heaven? Why not? since heaven and hell 
Within the struggling soul of every mortal dwell. 


Think of that !—thou—and thou—and thou !—for in thee, 
at this moment, is either heaven or hell. And which of them ? 
Ask thyself, ask thyself, friend. If thou art not in heaven in 
this life, thou wilt never be in heaven in the life to come. At 
death, says the wise man, each thing returns into its own 
element, into the ground of its life ; the light into the light, and 
the darkness into the darkness. As the tree falls, so it lies. 
My friends, you who call yourselves enlightened Christian folk, 
do you suppose that you can lead a mean, worldly, covetous, 
spiteful life here, and then, the moment your soul leaves the 
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body, that you are to be changed into the very opposite charac- 
ter, into angel and saints, as fairy tales tell of beasts changed 
into men? If a beast can be changed into a man, then 
death can change the sinner into a saint—but not else. 
If a beast would enjoy being a man, then a sinner would 
enjoy being in heaven—but not else. A sinful, worldly man 
enjoy being in heaven? Does a fish enjoy being on dry land ? 
The sinner would long to be back in this world again. Why, 
what is the employment of spirits in heaven, according to the 
Bible (for that is the point to which I have been trying to lead 
you round again? What but glorifying God? Not ¢ryzng only 
to do everything to God’s glory, but actually succeeding in 
doing it—basking in the sunshine of His smile, delighting to 
feel themselves as nothing before His glorious majesty, medi- 
tating on the beauty of His love, filling themselves with the 
sight of His power, searching out the treasures of His wisdom, 
and finding God in all and all in God—their whole eternity one 
act of worship, one hymn of praise. Are there not some among 
us who will have had but little practice at that work? Those 
who have done nothing for God’s glory here, how do they 
expect to be able to do everything for God’s glory hereafter ? 
Those who will not take the trouble of merely standing up at 
the Psalms, like the rest of their neighbours, even if they cannot 
sing with their voices God’s praises in this church, how will 
they like singing God’s praises through eternity? No; be sure 
that the only people who will be fit for heaven, who will like 
heaven even, are those who have been in heaven in this life— 
the only people who will be able to do everything to God’s 
glory in the new heavens and new earth, are those who have 
been trying honestly to do all to His glory in this heaven and 
this earth. 

Think over, in the meantime, what I have said this day ; con- 
sider it, and you will have enough to think of, and pray over 
too, till we meet here again. - 


SERMON XXII. 


NATIONAL PRIVILEGES. 


LUKE xX. 23. 


Blessed are the eyes which see the things which ye see: for I tell you, that 
many prophets and kings have desired to see those things which ye 
see, and have not seen them; and to hear those things which ye hear, 
and have not heard them. 


HIS is a noble text, my friends—and yet an awful 
one, for if it does not increase our godliness, it will 
certainly increase our condemnation. It tells us that 
we, even the meanest among us, are more favoured by God than 
the kings, and judges, and conquerors of the old world, of whom 
we read this afternoon in the first lesson; that we have more 
light, and knowledge of God, than even the prophets David, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, to whom God’s glory 
appeared in visible shape. It tells us that we see things which 
they longed to see, and could not ; that words are spoken to us 
for which their ears longed in vain ; that they, though they died 
in hope, yet received not the promises, God having provided 
some better things for us, that they without us should not be 
made perfect. 
Now, what was this which they longed for, and had not, and 
yet we have? It is this—a Saviour and a Saviour’s kingdom. 
All wise and holy hearts for ages—as well heathens as Jews— 


had had this longing. They wanted a Saviour—one who 
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should free them from sin and conquer evil—one who should 
explain to them all the doubt and contradiction and misery of 
the world, and give them some means of being freed from it— 
one who should set them the perfect pattern of what a man 
should be, and join earth and heaven, and make godliness part 
of man’s daily life. They longed for a Saviour, and for a 
heavenly kingdom also. They saw that all the laws in the 
world could never make men good ; that one half of men broke 
them, and the other half only obeyed them unwillingly, through 
slavish fear, loving the sin they dared not do. That men got 
worse and worse as time rolled on. That kings, instead of being 
shepherds of their people, were only wolves and tyrants to keep 
them in ignorance and misery. That priests only taught the 
people lies, and fattened themselves at their expense. That, in 
short, as David said, men would not learn or understand, and 
all the foundations of the earth, the grounds and principles of 
society, politics, and religion, were out of course, and the devil 
very truly the king of this lower world; so they longed for a 
heavenly kingdom—a kingdom of God—one in which men 
should obey God for love and not for fear, and man for 
God’s sake; a spiritual kingdom—a kingdom whose laws should 
be written in men’s hearts and spirits, and be their delight and 
glory, not their dread. They longed for a King of kings, who 
should teach all kings and magistrates to rule in love and 
wisdom. They longed for a High-priest, who should teach all 
priests to explain the wonder and the glory that there is in every 
living man, and in heaven and earth, and all that therein lies, 
and lead men’s hearts into love and purity, and noble thoughts 
and deeds. They longed, in short, for a kingdom of God, a 
golden age, a regeneration of the world, as they called it, and 
rightly. Of course the Jewish prophets saw most clearly how 
this would be brought about, and how utterly necessary a 
Saviour and his kingdom was to save mankind from utter ruin.. 
They, I say, saw this best. But still all the wise and pious 
heathens, each according to his measure of light, saw the same 
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necessity, or else were restless and miserable because they could 
not see it. So that in all ages of the world, in a thousand 
different shapes, there was rising up to heaven a mournful, 
earnest prayer,—‘ Thy kingdom come!’ 

And now this kingdom is come, and the King of it, the 
Saviour of men, is Jesus Christ, the Son of God. Long men 
prayed, and long men waited, and at last, in the fulness of God’s 
good time, just when the night seemed darkest, and, under the 
abominations of the Roman Empire, religion, honesty, and 
common decency seemed to have died out, the Sun of Right- 
eousness rose on the dead and rotten world, to bring life and 
immortality to light. God sent forth His Son made of a 
woman, not to condemn the world, but that the world through 
Him might be saved. He-sent Him to be our Saviour, to die 
on the cross for our sins and our children’s, that all our guilt 
might be washed away, and that we might come boldly to the 
throne of grace, with our hearts sprinkled from an evil con- 
science, and our bodies washed in the waters of baptism. He 
sent Him to be our Teacher in the perfect law of love, our 
pattern in everything which a man should be and is not. He 
sent Him to conquer death by rising from the dead, that He 
might have power to raise us also to life and immortality. He 
sent Him to fill men. with His Spirit, the Spirit of reason and 
truth, the Spirit of love and courage, that they might know the 
will of God, and do it as our Saviour did before us. He sent 
Him to found a Church, to join all men into one brotherhood, 
one kingdom of God, whose rulers are kings and parliaments, 
whose ministers are the clergy, whose prophets are all poets and 
philosophers, authors and preachers, who are true to their own 
calling ; whose signs and tokens are the sacraments: a kingdom 
which should never be moved, but should go on for ever, 
drawing it into all honest and true hearts, and preserving them 
ever for Christ their Lord. 

And that we might not doubt that we too belonged to this 
kingdom, He has placed in this land His ministers and 
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teachers, Christ’s sacraments, Christ’s churches in every parish 
in the land, Christ’s Bible, or the means of attaining the Bible, 
in every house and every cottage ; that from our cradle to our 
grave we might see that we belonged, as sworn servants and 
faithful children, to the great Father in heaven and Jesus Christ, 
the King of the earth, 

Thus, my friends, all that all men have longed for we 
possess ; we want no more, and we shall have no more. If, 
under the present state of things, we cannot be holy, we shall 
never be holy. If we cannot use our right in this kingdom of 
Christ, how can we become citizens of God’s everlasting 
kingdom, when Christ shall have delivered up the dominion 
to His father, and God shall be all in all? God has done all 
for us, as far as we know, that God will do. He has given us 
His Son for a Saviour, and a Church in which and by which 
to worship that Saviour; and what more would we have? 
Alas! my friends, have we yet used fairly what God has 
given us? and if not, how terrible will be our guilt! ‘How 
shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation?’ And yet 
how many do neglect !—how few live as if they were citizens 
of Christ's kingdom! It seems as if God had been too good 
to us, and heaped us so heavily with blessings, that we were 
tired of them, and despised them as common things. Common 
things? They are the very things, as I said, which the great 
and the wise in all ages have longed for and prayed for, and 
yet never found! Surely, surely, God may well say to us, 
‘What could have been done unto my vineyard which has not 
been done to it?’ What, indeed! I wish I could take some 
of you into a heathen country for a single week, that you 
might see what it is not to know of a Saviour—not to be 
members of His Church, as we are. Why, we here in England 
are in the very garden of the Lord. We have but to stretch 
out our hand to the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever, 
From our cradle to our grave, Christ the King is ready to 
guide, to teach, to comfort. to deliver us. When we are born, 
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we are christened in His name, made members of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors by hope of the kingdom of 
heaven. Is that nothing? It is, alas! nothing in the eyes of 
most parents. As we grow older, are we not taught who we 
are —taught to call God our Father—taught about Jesus 
Christ, who He is, and what He is? Is that, too, nothing? 
Alas ! that knowledge is generally a mere meaningless school- 
lesson, cared for neither by child nor by man. At confirmation, 
again, we solemnly declare that we belong to Christ’s kingdom, 
and that we will live as His subjects, and His alone. And 
we are brought to His bishops, to be received as free, reason- 
able, Christian people, to claim our citizenship in the kingdom 
of God. Is that nothing? Yet that, too, is nothing with 
three-fourths of us.. Nothing? Hear me, young people—as 
I have often told you—you are ready enough to excuse 
yourselves from your confirmation vows by saying you were 
not taught to understand them—were not taught how to put 
them into practice. That may be true, or it may not; your 
sin is just the same. No one with any common honesty or 
common sense could answer as you have to the bishop’s 
questions at confirmation, without knowing that you did make 
a promise, and knowing well enough what you promised— 
and you who carried to confirmation a careless heart and a 
lying tongue, have only yourselves to blame for it /—But to 
proceed. Is not Christ present, or ready to be present, with 
us? Sunday after Sunday, for years, have not the churches 
geen opened ali around us, inviting us to enter and worship 
Christ, knowing that where two or three are gathered together, 
there is Christ in the midst of them? Is that nothing? This 
Creed — these lessons—these prayers, which Sunday after 
Sunday you have used; are they nothing? Are they not all 
proofs that the kingdom of God is come to you, and means 
whereby you can behave like children of the kingdom? And 
not on Sundays alone. Have we not been taught daily, in 
our own houses, in our own hearts, in all danger and trouble, 
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and temptation, to pray to Jesus Christ, our King, knowing 
that He will hear and save all them that put their trust in 
Him? Is that nothing? On our happy marriage morn, too, 
was it not in God’s house, before Christ’s minister, in Christ’s 
name, that we were married? Surely the kingdom of God is 
come to us, when our wedlock, as well as our souls and 
bodies, is holy to the Lord. Is that nothing? How few 
think of their marriage joys as holy things—an ordinance 
of Christ’s kingdom, which He delights in and blesses with 
His presence and His special smile, seeing that it is the 
noblest and the purest of all things on earth—the picture of 
the great mystery which shall be the bridal of all bridals, the 
marriage of Christ and His Church! People do not now-a- 
days believe in marriage as a part of their religion; and so, 
according to their want of faith, it happens to them, their 
marriage is not holy, and the love and joy of their youth wither 
into a peevish, careless, lonely old age ;—and yet over their 
heads these words were said, ‘They are man and wife together, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost!’ This comes of not believing in Christ’s presence and 
Christ’s favour; of not believing, in short, in what the Creed 
truly calls the Holy Catholic Church. Neither after that 
does Christ leave us. Every time a woman is churched, is not 
that meant to be a sign of thankfulness to Christ, the Great 
Physician, to whom she owes her life and health once more? 
Then season after season is the sacrament of Christ’s body and 
blood offered you. Is that no sign that Christ is here among 
us? Ah! blessed are the eyes which see that—blessed are the 
ears which hear those words, ‘Take, eat; this is My body 
which is given for you.’ Truly, that honour—that blessing— 
is so vast, the love and the condescension of Christ, the Lamb 
of God, are so unutterable, that prophets and kings, whatever 
they believed, never could have desired, never could have 
imagined, that the Son of God should offer to the sons of men, 
year after year, in their little parish churches, His most precious 
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body, His most precious blood. And another thing, too, 
those prophets and kings would never have imagined—that 
when Christ, in those churches, offers His body and His blood, 
nine-tenths of the congregation, calling themselves Christians, 
should quietly walk out, and go home, and leave the sacra- 
ments of Christ’s body and Christ’s blood behind as a useless 
and unnecessary matter! That indeed the old prophets and 
kings never saw, and never expected to see—but so it is. 
Christ is among us, and our eyes are holden, and we know 
Him not. 
And then, at last, after all these blessed privileges, these 
tokens of God’s kingdom, have been neglected through a long 
life, does Christ neglect us in the hour of death? Ah, no! 
He is at the grave, as He was at the font, at the marriage-bed, 
at His own holy table in God’s house ; and the body is laid in 
the ground by Christ’s minister, in the certain hope of a joyful 
resurrection. But what—a sure and certain hope for each and 
all? The resurrection is a joyful hope—but is it so for all? 
Only, too often, a faint, dim longing that clings to the last 
chance, and dares not confess to itself how hopeless must be 
the death of that man or woman whose life was spent in the 
kingdom of God, in the midst of blessings which kings and 
prophets desired in vain to see, and yet who neglected them 
all—never entered into the spirit of them—never loved them— 
never lived according to them, but despised and trampled 
under foot the kingdom of God from their childhood to their 
grave, as three-fourths of us do. Christ came to judge no 
man, and therefore Christ’s ministers judge no man, and read 
the Christian funeral service over all, and pray Christ to be 
there, and to remember His blessed promise of raising up the 
body and soul to everlasting life. But how can they help 
fearing that Christ will not hear them—that after all His offers 
and gifts in this life have been despised, He will give nothing 
after death but death; and that it were better for the sinful 
worldly, sham Christian, when lying in his coffin, if he had 
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never been born? How can those escape who neglect such 
great salvation? 

Ah, my friends—my friends, take this to heart! Blessed 
indeed are the eyes which see what you see, and hear what you 
hear; prophets and kings have desired to see and hear them, 
and have not seen or heard! But if you, cradled among all 
these despised honours and means of grace, bring forth no fruit 
in your lives—shut out from yourselves the thought of your 
high calling in Jesus Christ, what shall be your end but ruin? 
He that despises Christ, Christ will despise him. And say not 
to yourselves, as many do, We are church-goers—we are all 
safe. I say to you, God is able, from among the Negro and 
the Savage—ay, God is able of these stones to raise up children 
to the Church of England, while those of you, the children of 
the kingdom, who lived in the Church of your fathers, and 
never used or loved her or Christ her King, shall be cast into 
outer darkness, where there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, 


SERMON XXIIL. 


LENTEN THOUGHTS. 


HAGGAtI i. 5. 


Now therefore thus saith the Lord of Hosts, Consider your ways. 


~ Wednesday is Ash-Wednesday, the first day of Lent, 

the season which our forefathers have appointed for us 
to consider and mend our ways, and to return, year by year, 
heart and soul to that Lord and Heavenly Father from whom 
we are daily wandering. Now, we all know that we ought to have 
repented long ago; we all know that, sinning in many things 
daily, as we do, we ought all to repent daily. But that is not 
enough ; we do want, unless we are wonderfully.better than the 
holy men of old,—we do want, I say, a particular time in which 
we may sit down deliberately and look our own souls steadily 
in the face, and cast up our accounts with God, and be 
thoroughly ashamed and terrified at those accounts when we 
find, as we shall, that we cannot answer God one thing in a 
thousand. It is all very well to say, ‘I confess and repent of 
my sins daily ; why should I do it especially in Lent?’ Very 
true. Let us see, then, by your altered life and conduct, that 
you have repented during this Lent, and then it will be time to 
talk of repenting every day after Lent. But, in fact, a man 
might just as well argue, ‘I say my prayers every day, and God 


hears them; why should I say them more on Sundays than 
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any other day ?? Why? not only because your forefathers, and 
the Church of your forefathers, have advised you, which, 
though not an imperative reason, is still a strong one, surely, 
but because the thing is good, and reasonable, and right in 
itself. Because, as they found, in their own case, and as you 
may find in yours, if you will but think, the hurry and bustle of 
business is daily putting repentance and self-examination out of 
our heads. A man may think much, and pray much, thank 
God, in the very midst of his busiest work, but he is apt to be 
hurried; he has not set his thoughts especially on the 
matters of his soul, and so the soul’s work is not thoroughly 
done. Much for which he ought to pray he forgets to pray for. 
Many sins and failings of which he ought to repent, slip past 
him out of sight in the hurry of life. Much good that might 
be done is put off and laid by, often till it is too late. Butnow 
here is a regular season in which we may look back and say to 
ourselves, ‘ How have I been getting on for this twelvemonth, 
not in pocket, but in character? not in the appearance of 
character in my neighboutr’s eyes, but in real character—in the 
eyes of God? Am I more manly, or more womanly——more 
godly, more true, more humble, above all, more loving, than I 
was this time last year? What bad habits have I conquered ? 
What good habits have grown upon me? What chances of 
doing good have I let slip? What foolish, unkind things have 
I done? My duty to God and my neighbours is so and so; 
how have I done it? Above all, this Saviour and King in 
heaven, in whom I profess to believe, to whom I have sworn 
to be loyal and true, and to help His good cause, the cause of 
godliness, manliness, and happiness among my neighbours, in 
my family, in my own heart,—how have I felt towards Him? 
Have I thought about Him more this year than I did last? 
Do I feel any more loyalty, respect, love, gratitude to Him than 
I did? Ay, more, do I think about Him at all as a living man, 
much less as my King and Saviour; or, is all I really know 
about Him the sound of the words, “Jesus Christ,” and the 
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story about Him in the Apostles’ Creed? Do I really deleve 
and trust in “Jesus Christ,” or do I not?’ These are sharp, 
searching questions, my friends,—good Lenten food for any 
man’s soul,—questions which it is much more easy to ask 
soberly and answer fairly now when you look quietly back on 
the past year, than it is, alas ! to answer them day by day amid 
all the bustle of your business and your families. But you will 
answer, ‘ This bustle will go on just as much in Lent as ever. 
Our time and thoughts will be just as much occupied. We 
have our livings to get. We are not fine gentlemen and ladies 
who can lie by for forty days and do nothing but read and pray, 
while their tradesmen and servants are working for them from 
morning to night. How, then, can we give up more time to 
religion now than at other times ?’ 

This is all true enough; but there is a sound and true 
answer to it. It is not so much more éme which you are asked 
to give up to your souls in Lent, as it is more feavt. What do 
I talk of? Giving up more time to your souls? And yet this 
is the way we all talk, as if our time belonged to our bodies, 
and so we had to rob them of it, to give it up to our souls— 
as if our bodies were ourselves, and our souls were troublesome 
burdens, or peevish children hanging at our backs, which would 
keep prating and fretting about heaven and hell, and had to be 
quieted, and their mouths stopped as quickly and easily as 
possible, that we might be rid of them, and get about our true 
business, our real duty,—this mighty work of eating and drink- 
ing, and amusing ourselves, and making money. I am afraid— 
afraid there are too many who, if they spoke out their whole 
hearts, would be quite as content to have no souls, and no 
necessity to waste their precious time (as they think) upon 
religion. But, my friends, my friends, the day will come when 
you will see yourselves in a true light ; when your soul will not 
seem a mere hanger-on to your body, but you will find out chat 
you are your soul. Then there will be no more forgetting that 
you have souls, and thrusting them into the background, be to 
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fed at odd minutes or left to starve,—no more talk of g7ving up 
time to the care of your souls ; your souls will take the time for 
themselves then—and the eternity, too; they will be all in all to 
you then, perhaps when it is too late! 

Well, I want you, just for forty days, to let your souls be all 
in all to you now; to make them your first object—your first 
thought in the morning, the last thing at night, your thought at 
every odd moment in the day. You need not neglect your 
business ; only for one short forty days do not make your 
business your God. We are all to apt to try the heathen plan, 
of seeking first everything else in the world, and letting the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness be added to us over 
and above—or vo¢ added, as it may happen. ‘Try for once the 
plan the Lord of heaven and earth advises, and seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and see whether 
everything else will not be added to you. Again, you need 
not be idle a moment more in Lent than at any other time. 
But I daresay that none of you are so full of business that you 
have not a free ten minutes in the morning, and ten minutes 
at night of which the best of uses may be made. What do I 
say? Why, of all men in the world, farmers and labourers 
have most time, I think, to themselves; working, as they 
do, the greater part of their day in silence and alone; what 
opportunities for them to have their souls busy in heaven, 
while they are pacing over the fields, ploughing and hoeing ! 
I have read of many, many labouring men who had found out 
their opportunities in this way, and used them so well as 
to become holy, great, and learned men. One of the most 
learned scholars in England at this day was once a village 
carpenter, who used, when young, to keep a book open before 
him on his bench while he worked, and thus contrived to teach 
himself, one after the other, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. So 
much time may a man find who /soks for time. 

But after all, and above all, believe this—that if your business 
or your work does actually give you no time to think about God 
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and your own souls,—if in the midst of it all you cannot find 
leisure enough night and morning to pray earnestly, to read 
your Bible carefully,—if it so swallows up your whole thoughts 
during the day, that you have no opportunity to recollect 
yourself, to remember that you are an immortal! being, and that 
you have a Saviour in heaven, whom you are serving faithfully, 
or unfaithfully,—if this work or business of yours will not give 
you time enough for that, then it is not God’s business, and 
ought not to be yours either. 

But you have time,—you have all time. - When there is a 
will there is a way. Make up your minds that there shall be a 
will, and pray earnestly to God to give it you, if it is but for 
forty days: and in them think seriously, slowly, solemnly over 
your past lives. Examine yourselves and your doings. Ask 
-yourselves fairly—‘ Am I going forward or back?’ Am I 
living like a child of God, or like a mere machine for 
making food and wages? Is my conduct such as the Holy 
Scripture tells me that it should be? You will not need to go 
far for a set of questions, my friends, or rules by which to 
examine yourselves. You can hardly open a page of God’s 
book without finding something which stares you in the face 
with the question, ‘Do I do thus? or, Do I not do thus?’ 
Take, for example, the Epistle of this very day. What better 
test can we have for trying and weighing our own souls? 

What says it? That though we were wise, charitable, 
eloquent—all that the greatest of men can be, and yet had not 
charity—/ove, we are nothing !—nothing! And how does it 
describe this necessary, indispensable, heavenly love? Let us 
spend the last few minutes of this sermon in seeing how. And 
if that description does not prick all our hearts on more points 
than one, they are harder than I take them for—far harder, 
certainly, than they should be. 

This charity, or love, we hear, which each of us ought to have 
and must have, ‘ suffers long, and is kind.’ What shall we say to 
that? How many hasty, revengeful thoughts and feelings have 
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arisen in the hearts of most of us in the last year >—Here is 
one thought for Lent. ‘Charity envies not.’ Have we envied 
any their riches, their happiness, their good name, health, and 
youth ?—Another thought for Lent. ‘ Charity boasts not her- 
self’ Alas! alas! my friends, are not the best of us apt to 
make much of the little good we do—to pride ourselves on 
the petty kindnesses we show—to be puffed up with easy self- 
satisfaction, just as charity is zo¢ puffed up ?—Another Lenten 
thought. ‘Charity does not behave herself unseemly ;’ is 
never proud, noisy, conceited ; gives every man’s opinion a fair 
kindly hearing ; making allowances for all mistakes. Have we 
done so?—Then there is another thought for Lent. ‘ Charity 
seeks not her own;’ does not stand fiercely and stifly on her 
own rights, on the gratitude due to her; while we—are we 
not too apt, when we have done a kindness, to fret and fume, 
and feel ourselves deeply injured, if we do not get repaid at 
once with all the humble gratitude we expected? Of this also 
we must think. ‘Charity thinks no evil;’ sets down no bad 
motives for any one’s conduct, but takes for granted that he 
means well, whatever appearances may be; while we (I speak 
of myself just as much as of any one), are we not continually 
apt to be suspicious, jealous, to take for granted that people 
mean harm; and even when we find ourselves mistaken, and 
that we have cried out before we are hurt, not to consider it as 
any sin against our neighbour, whom in reality we have been 
silently slandering to ourselves? ‘Charity rejoices not in 
iniquity,’ but in the truth, whatever it may be ; is never glad to 
see a high professor prove a hypocrite, and fall into sin, and 
show himself in his true foul colours ; which we, alas! are too 
apt to think a very pleasant sight. Are not these wholesome 
meditations for Lent? ‘Charity hopes all things’ of every 
one ; ‘believes all things,’ all good that is told of every one; 
‘endures all things,’ instead of flying off and giving up a 
person at the first fault. Are not all these points which our 
own hearts, consciences, common sense, or whatever you like 
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to call it (I shall call it God’s Spirit), tell us are right, true, 
necessary? And is there one of us that can say that he has 
not offended in many, if not in all these points? And is not that 
unrighteousness—going out of the right, straightforward, child- 
hike, loving way of looking at all people? And is not all 
unrighteousness sin? And must not all sin be repented of, 
and that as soon as we find it out? And can we not all find 
time this Lent to throw over these sins of ours—to confess 
them with shame and sorrow—to try like men to shake them 
off? Oh, my friends! you who are too busy for forty short 
days to make your immortal souls your first business, take 
care—take care lest the day shall come when sickness, and 
pain, and the terror of death shall keep you too busy to pre- 
pare those unrepenting, unforgiven, sin-besotted souls of yours 
for the kingdom of God. 


SERMON XXIV. 


ON BOOKS. 


JouN i. 1. 


In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God, 


I DO not pretend to be able to explain this text to you, for 

no man can comprehend it but He of whom it speaks, 
Jesus Christ, the Word of God. But I can, by God’s grace, 
put before you some of the awful and glorious truths of which 
it gives us a sight, and may Christ, who is ¢he Word, direct you, 
and grant me words to bring the matter home to you, so as to 
make some of you, at least, ask yourselves the golden question, 
‘If this is true, what must we do to be saved ?’ 

The text says, that the Word was from the beginning with 
God, ay, God Himself. Who the Word is, there is no doubt, 
from the rest of the chapter, which you heard read this morning. 
But why is Christ called the Word of all words—the Word of 
God? Let us look at this. Is not Christ ‘he man, the head 
and pattern of all men who are what men ought to be? And 
did He not tell me that He is ¢he Life? That all life is given 
by Him and out of Him? And does not St. John tell us that 
Christ the Life is the light of men—the true light which lighteth 
every man who cometh into the world? 


Remember this, and then think again, what is it which makes 
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men different from all other living things we know of. Is it 
not speech—the power of words? ‘The beasts may make each 
other understand many things, but they haveno speech. These 
glorious things—words—are man’s right alone, part of the 
image of the Son of God—the Word of God, in which man was 
created. If men would but think what a noble thing it is 
merely to be able to speak in words, to think in words, to write 
in words! Without words we should know no more of each 
other’s hearts and thoughts than the dog knows of his fellow- 
dog ;—without words to think in; for if you will consider, you 
always think to yourself in zords, though you do not speak 
them aloud ; and without them all our thoughts would be mere 
blind longings, feelings which we could not understand our 
ownselves. Without words to write in we could not know what 
our forefathers did—we could not let our children after us know 
what to do. But now books—the written word of man—are 
precious heirlooms from one generation to another, training us, 
encouraging us, teaching us, by the words and thoughts of men, 
whose bodies are crumbled into dust ages ago, but whose words 
—the power of uttering themselves, which they got from the 
Son of God—still live and bear fruit in our hearts, and in the 
hearts of our children after us, till the last day | 

But where did these words—this power of uttering our 
thoughts, come from? Do you fancy that men first began like 
brute beasts or babies, with strange cries and mutterings, and 
so gradually found out words for themselves? Not they; the 
beasts have been on the earth as long as man, and yet they can 
no more speak than they could when God created Adam; but 
Adam, we find, could speak at once. God spoke to Adam the 
moment he was made, and Adam understood Him; so he 
knew the power and the meaning of words. Who gave him 
that power? Who but Jehovah—Jesus—the Word of God, 
who imparted to him the word of speech and the light of 
reason? Without words what use would there have been in 


saying to him, ‘Thou shalt not eat of the tree of knowledge?’ 
M 
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Without words what would there have been in God’s bringing 
to him all the animals to see what he would call them, unless 
He had first given Adam the power of understanding words, 
and thinking of words, and speaking words? ‘This was the 
glorious gift of Christ—the Voice or Word of the Lord God, 
as we read in the second chapter of Genesis, whom Adam 
heard another time with fear and terror—‘ The voice of the 
Lord walking in the garden in the cool of the day.’—A text and 
a story strange enough, till we find in the first chapter of St. 
John the explanation of it, telling us that the Word was in the 
beginning with God—very God, and that He was the light 
which lighteth every man who cometh into the world. There- 
fore Christ is the light which lighteth every man who cometh into 
the world. How are we to understand that, when there are so 
many who live and die heathens or reprobates—some who never 
hear of Christ—some, alas ! in Christian lands, who are dead to 
every doctrine or motive of Christianity? Yet the Bible says that 
Christs lights every man who comes into the world. Difficult 
to understand at first sight, yet most true, and simple too, at 
bottom. 

For how is every one, whether heathen or Christian child or 
man, enlightened or taught, to live and behave? Is it not by 
the words of those around him, by the words he reads in books, 
by the thoughts which he thinks out and puts into shape for 
himself? All this is the light which every human being has 
his share of. And has not every man, too, the light of reason 
and good feeling, more or less, to tell him whether each thing 
is right or wrong, noble or mean, ugly or beautiful? This is 
another way by which the light which lighteth every man works. 
And St. John tells us in the text, that He who works in this 
way: —He who gives us the power of understanding, and think- 
ing, and judging, and speaking, is the very same Word of God 
who was made flesh, and dwelt among men, and died on the 
cross for us; ‘the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of 
the world |’ 
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He is the Word of God—by Him God has spoken to man in 
all ages. Hetaught Adam. He spoke to Abraham as a man 
speaketh with his friend. It was He, Jehovah, whom we 
call Jesus, whom Moses and the seventy elders saw—saw with 
their bodily eyes on Mount Sinai, who spoke to them with 
human voice from amid the lightning and the rainbow. It must 
have been only He, the Word, by whom God the Father utters 
Himself to man, for no man hath seen God at any time; only 
the Word, the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared Him. And who put into the mouth 
of David those glorious Psalms—the songs in which all true 
men for three thousand years have found the very things they 
longed to speak themselves, and could not? Who but Christ, 
the Word of God, the Lord, as David calls Him, put a new 
song into the mouth of His holy poet, the sweet singer of 
Israel? Who spake by the prophets, again? What do they say 
themselves P—‘ The Word of the Lord came to me, saying.’ 
And then, when the Spirit of God stirred them up, the Word of 
God gave them speech, and they spake the sayings which shall 
never pass away till all be fulfilled. And who was it who, 
when He was upon earth, spake as never man spake—whose 
words were the simplest, and yet the deepest—the tenderest, 
and yet the most awful, which ever broke the blessed silence 
upon this earth—whose words, now to this day, come home 
to men’s hearts, stirring them up to the very roots, piercing 
through the marrow of men’s souls? Whose but Christ’s, the 
Word, who was made flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth? And who since then, do you think, has it been 
who has given to all wise and holy poets, philosophers, and 
preachers, the power to speak and write the wonderful truths 
which, by God’s grace, they thought out for themselves and for 
all mankind—who gave them utterance? Who but Christ, the 
Lord of men’s spirits, the Word of God, who promised to give 
to all His true disciples a mouth and wisdom, which their 
enemies should not be able to gainsay or resist ? 
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Well, my friends, ought not the knowledge of this to make 
us better and wiser? Ought it not to make us esteem, and 
reverence, and use many things of which we are apt to think too 
lightly? How it should make us reverence the Bible, the written 
word of God’s saints and prophets, of God’s apostles, of Christ, 
the Word Himself! Oh, that men would use that treasure 
of the Bible as it deserves ;—oh, that they would believe from 
their hearts, that whatever is said there is truly said, that what- 
ever is said there is said to them, that whatever names things 
are called there are called by their right names. Then men 
would no longer call the vile person beautiful, or call pride and 
vanity honour, or covetousness respectability, or call sin worldly 
wisdom ; but they would call things as Christ calls them—they 
would try to copy Christ’s thoughts and Christ’s teaching ; and 
instead of looking for instruction and comfort to lying opinions 
and false worldly cunning, they would find their only advice in 
the blessed teaching, and their only comfort in the gracious 
promises, of the word of the Book of Life. 

Again, how these thoughts ought to make us reverence all 
books. Consider! except a living man, there is nothing more 
wonderful than a book! a message to us from the dead—from 
human souls whom we never saw, who lived perhaps thousands 
of miles away; and yet these, in those little sheets of paper, 
speak to us, amuse us, terrify us, teach us, comfort us, open 
their hearts to us as brothers. 

Why is it that neither angels, nor saints, nor evil spirits, 
appear to men now to speak to them as they did of old? Why, 
but because we have dooks, by which Christ’s messengers and the 
devil’s messengers too, can tell what they will to thousands of 
human beings at the same moment, year after year, all the 
world over! I say, we ought to reverence books, to look at 
them as awful and mighty things. If they are good and true, 
whether they are about religion or politics, farming, trade, or 
medicine, they are the message of Christ, the Maker of all 
things, the Teacher of all Truth, which He has put into the 
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heart of some man to speak, that he may tell us what is good 
for our spirits, for our bodies, and for our country. And at 
the last day, be sure of it, we shall have to render an account 
—a strict account—of the good books which we have read, 
and of the way in which we have obeyed what we read, just as 
if we had had so many prophets or angels sent to us. 

If, on the other hand, books are false and wicked, we ought 
to fear them as evil spirits loose among us, as messages from 
the father of lies, who deceives the hearts of evil men, that 
they may spread abroad the poison of his false and foul mes- 
sages, putting good for evil, and evil for good, sweet for bitter, 
and bitter for sweet—saying to all men, ‘I too have a tree of 
knowledge, and you may eat of the fruit thereof, and not die.’ 
But believe him not. When you see a wicked book, when you 
find in a book anything which contradicts God’s book, cast it 
away, trample it under foot ; believe that it is the devil tempt- 
ing you by his cunning, alluring words, as he tempted Eve, 
your mother. Would to God all here would make that rule, 
—never to look into an evil book, ora filthy ballad! Cana 
man take a snake into his bosom and not be bitten ?—can we 
play with fire and not be burnt ?—can we open our ears and 
eyes to the devil’s message, whether of covetousness, or filth, or 
folly, and not be haunted afterwards by its wicked words, rising 
up in our thoughts like evil spirits, between us and our pure 
and noble duty—our baptismal vows ? 

I might say much more about these things, and, by God’s 
help, in another sermon I will go on and speak to you of the 
awful importance of spoken words, of the sermons and the 
conversation to which you listen, the awful importance of 
every word which comes out of your own mouth. But I have 
spoken only of books this morning; for this is the age of 
books—the time, one would think, of which Daniel prophesied 
that many should run to and fro, and knowledge should be 
increased. A flood of books, newspapers, writings of all sorts, 
good and bad, is spreading over the whole land, and young 
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and old will read them. We cannot stop that ; we ought not; 
it is God’s ordinance. It is more; it is God’s grace and mercy 
that we have a free press in England—liberty for every man, 
that if he have any of God’s truth to tell, he may tell it out 
boldly, in books or otherwise. A blessing from God! one 
which we should reverence, for God knows it was dearly 
bought. Before our forefathers could buy it for us, many an 
honoured man left house and home to die in the battle-field 
or on the scaffold, fighting and witnessing for the right of 
every man to whom God’s Word comes, to speak God’s Word 
openly to his countrymen. A blessing, and an awful one! for 
the same gate which lets in good, lets in evil. The law dare 
not silence bad books. It dare not root up the tares, lest it 
root up the wheat also. ‘The men who died to buy us liberty, 
knew that it was better to let in a thousand bad books than 
shut out one good one; for a grain of God’s truth will ever 
outweigh a ton of the devil’s lies. We cannot, then, silence 
evil books, but we can turn away our eyes from them; we can 
take care that what we read, and what we let others read, shall 
be good and wholesome. Now, if ever, are we bound to 
remember that books are words, and that words come either 
from Christ or the devil; now, if ever, we are bound to try all 
books by the Word of God; now, if ever, are we bound to 
put holy and wise books, both religious and worldly, into the 
hands of all around us, that if, poor souls! they must needs eat 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, they may also eat of the 
tree of life; and now, if ever, are we bound to pray to Christ, 
the Word of God, that He will raise up among us wise and 
holy writers, and give them words and utterance to speak to 
the hearts of all Englishmen the message of God’s covenant, 
and that He may confound the devil and his lies, and all that 
swarm of writers who are filling England with trash, filth, 
blasphemy, and covetousness, with books which teach men that 
our wise forefathers, who built our churches, and founded our 
constitution, and made England the queen of nations, were but 
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ignorant knaves and fanatics, and that selfish money-making 
and godless licentiousness are the only true wisdom; and so 
turn the divine power of words, and the inestimable blessing of 
a free press, into the devil’s engine, and not Christ’s, the Word 
of God. But their words shall be brought to nought. 

May God preserve us and all our friends from that defile- 
ment! and may He give you all grace, in these strange tires, 
to take care what you read and how you read, and to hold fast 
by the Book of all books, and Christ the Word of God! Try 
by them all books and men; for if they speak not according 
to God’s law and testimony, it is because there is no truth in 
them. 


SERMON XXV. 


THE COURAGE OF THE SAVIOUR. 


Joun xi. 7, 8. 


Then after that saith He to His disciples, Let us go into Judea again. Tis 
disciples say to Him, Master, the Jews of late sought to stone Thee, and 
goest Thou thither again? 


E all admire a brave man. And weare right. To be 
brave is God’s gift. To be brave is to be like Jesus 
Christ. Cowardice is only the devil’s likeness. But we must 
take care what we mean by being brave. Now, there are two 
sorts of bravery—-courage and fortitude. And they are very 
different: courage is of the flesh, fortitude is of the spirit. 
Courage is good, but dumb animals have it just as much as we. 
A dog, a tiger, and a horse, have courage, but they have no 
fortitude ; because fortitude is a spiritual thing, and beasts 
have no spirits like ours. 

What is fortitude? It is the courage which will make us 
not only fight in a good cause, but suffer in a good cause. 
Courage will help us only to give others pain; fortitude will 
help us to bear pain ourselves. And more, fortitude will make 
a fearful person brave, and very often the more brave the more 
fearful they are. And thus it is that women are so often braver 
than men. We men are made of coarser stuff ; we do not feel 


pain as keenly as women; and if we do feel, we are rightly 
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ashamed to show it. But a tender woman, who feels pain and 
sorrow infinitely more than we do, who need not be ashamed 
of being frightened, who perhaps is terrified at every mouse 
and spider,—to see her bearing patiently pain, and sorrow, and 
shame, in spite of all her fearfulness, because she knows it is 
her duty—that is Christ’s likeness—that is true fortitude—that 
is a sight nobler than all the ‘bull-dog courage’ in the world. 
For what is the courage of the bull-dog after all, or of the 
strong quarrelsome man? He is confident in his own strength; 
he is rough and hard, and does not care for pain; and when 
he thrusts his head into a fight, like a surly dog, he does it not 
because it is his duty, but because he likes it, because he is 
angry ; and then every blow and every wound makes him more 
angry, and he fights on, forgetting his pain from blind rage. 
That is not altogether bad; men ought to be courageous. 
But, oh! my friends, is there not a more excellent way to be 
brave ? and which is nobler, to suffer bravely for God’s sake, or 
to beat men made in God’s image bravely for one’s own sake? 
Think of any fight you ever saw, and then compare with that 
the stories of those old martyrs who died rather than speak a 
word against their Saviour. If you want to see true fortitude, 
think of what has happened thousands of times when the 
heathen used to persecute the Christians. How delicate 
women, who would not venture to set the sole of their foot to 
the ground for tenderness, would submit, rather than give up 
their religion and deny the Lord who died for them, to be torn 
from husband and family, and endure nakedness, and insult, 
and tortures, to read of which makes one’s blood run cold, till 
they were torn slowly piecemeal, or roasted in burning flames, 
without a murmur or an angry word—knowing that Christ, who 
had borne all things for them, would give them strength to bear 
all things for Him; trusting that if they were faithful unto 
death, He would give them a crown of life. There was true 
fortitude—there was true faith—there was God’s strength made 
perfect in woman’s weakness! Do you not see, my friends, 
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that such a death was truly brave? How does bull-dog courage 
show beside that courage—the courage which conquers grief 
and pain for duty’s sake, instead of merely forgetting them in 
rage and obstinacy ? 

And do you not see how this bears on my text? how it bears 
on our Lord’s whole life? Was He not indeed the perfectly 
brave man—the man who endured more than all living men 
put together, at the very time that He had the most intense fear 
of what He was going to suffer? And, stranger still, endured 
it all of His own will, while He had it in His power to shake it 
all: off at any instant, and free Himself utterly from pain and 
suffering. 

Now, this speech of our Lord’s in the text is just a case of 
true fortitude. He was beyond Jordan. He had been forced 
to escape thither to save His life from the mad, blinded Jews. 
He had no foolhardiness ; He knew that He had no more right 
than we have to put His life in danger when there was no good 
to be done by it. But now there was good to be done by it. 
Lazarus was dead, and He wanted to raise Him to life. ‘There- 
fore He said to His disciples, ‘Let us go into Judea again.’ 
They knew the danger ; they said, ‘ Master, the Jews of late 
sought to stone Thee, and goest Thou thither again?’ But He 
would go; He had a work to do, and He dared bear anything 
to do his work. Aye, here is the secret, this is the feeling 
which gives a man true courage—the feeling that he has a work 
to do at all costs—the sense of duty. Oh! my friends, let men, 
women, or children once feel that they have a duty to perform ; 
let them once say to themselves, ‘I am bound to do this thing 
—it is night for me to do this thing; I owe it as a duty to my 
family ; I owe it as a duty to my country ; I owe it as a duty to 
God, who called me into this station in life ; I owe it as a duty 
to Jesus Christ, who bought me with His blood, that I might 
do His will and not my own pleasure. When a man has once 
said that honestly to himself, when that glorious heavenly 
thought, ‘ /¢ zs my duty, has risen upon his soul, like the sun 
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upon the earth, warming his heart and enlightening it and mak- 
ing it bring forth all good and noble fruits, then that man will 
feel a strength come to him, and a courage from God above, 
which will conquer all his fears and his selfish love of ease and 
pleasure, and enable him to bear insults, and pain, and poverty, 
and death itself, provided he can but do what is right, and be 
found by God, whatever happens to him, working God’s will 
where God has put him. This is fortitude—this is true courage 
—this is Christ’s likeness—this is the courage which weak 
women on sick beds may have as well as strong men on the 
battle-field. Even when they shrink most from suffering, God’s 
Spirit will whisper to them, ‘It is ‘zy duty, it is thy Father’s 
will,’ and then they will find His strength made perfect in their 
weakness ; and when their human weakness fails most, God 
will give them heavenly fortitude, and they will be able, like St. 
Paul, to say, ‘When I am weak, then I am strong, for I can do 
all things through Christ, who strengtheneth me.’ 

And now, remember, that there was no pride, no want of 
feeling, to keep up our Lord’s. courage. He has tasted sorrow 
for every man, woman, and child, and therefore He has tasted 
fear also ; tempted in all things like as we are, that in all things 
He might be touched with the feeling of our infirmities,—that 
there might be no poor souls terrified at the thought of pain or 
sorrow, but could comfort themselves with the thought, Well, 
the Son of God knows what fear is. He who said that His soul 
was troubled—He who at the thought of death was in such 
agony of terror that His sweat ran down to the ground like 
great drops of blood—He who cried in His agony, ‘ Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me’—He understands my 
pain,—He tells me not to be ashamed of crying in my pain, 
like him, ‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me ;’ 
for He will give me the strength to finish that prayer of His, 
and in the midst of my trouble say, ‘ Nevertheless, Father, not 
as I will, but as Thou wilt.’ Remember, again, that our Lord 
was not like the martyrs of old, forced to undergo His sufferings 
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whether He liked them or not. We are too apt to forget that, 
and therefore we misunderstand our Lord’s example ; and there- 
fore we misunderstand what true fortitude is. Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God; He had made the very men who were 
tormenting him; He had made the very wood of the cross on 
which He hung, the iron which pierced His blessed hands ; 
and, for aught we know, one wish of His, and they would all 
have crumbled into dust, and He have been safe in a moment. 
But He would not; He exdured the Cross. He was the only 
man who ever really endured anything at all, because He alone 
of all men had perfect power to save Himself, even when He 
was nailed to the tree, fainting, bleeding, dying. It was never 
too late for Him tostop. As He said to Peter when he wanted 
to fight for Christ, ‘Thinkest thou that I cannot pray to my 
Father, and He will send me instantly more that twelve legions 
of angels?’ But He would not. He had to save the world, 
and He was determined to do it, whatever agony or fear it cost 
Him. St. Peter was a dvave man. He drew his sword in the 
garden, and attacked, single-handed, that great body of armed 
soldiers ; cutting down a servant of the high-priest’s. But he 
was only brave; our Lord was more. The blessed Jesus had 
true fortitude ; He could dear patiently, while Peter could only 
rage and fight uselessly. And see how Christ’s fortitude lasted 
Him, while Peter’s mere courage failed him. While our Lord 
was witnessing that glorious confession of His before Pilate, 
bearing on through without shrinking, even to the cross itself, 
where was Peter? He had denied his Master, and ran shame- 
fully away. He had a long lesson to learn before he was 
perfect, had Peter. He had to learn, not how to fight, but how 
to suffer—and he learnt it; and in his old age that strong, fierce 
St. Peter had true fortitude to give himself up to be crucified, 
like his Lord, without a murmur, and preach Christ’s Gospel as 
he hung for twelve whole days upon the torturing cross. There 
was fortitude; that violence of his in the garden was only 
courage as of a brute animal— courage of the flesh, not the true 
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courage of the spirit. Oh, my friends, that we could all learn 
this lesson, that it is better to suffer than revenge, better to be 
killed than to kill! There are times when a man must fight— 
for his country, for just laws, for his family, but for himself it is 
very seldom that he must fight. He who returns good for evil, 
—he who, when he is cursed, blesses those who curse him,—he 
who takes joyfully the spoiling of his goods, who submits to be 
cheated in little matters, and sometimes in great ones, sooner 
than ruin the poor sinful wretch who has ill-used him,—that 
man has really put on Christ’s likeness, that man is really going 
on to perfection, and fulfilling the law of love; and for every- 
thing which he gives up for the sake of peace and mercy, that 
is, for God’s sake, God will reward him sevenfold into his 
bosom. There are times when a man is bound to go to law, 
bound to expose and punish evil-doers, lest they should, being — 
unpunished, become confident and go on from bad to worse, 
and so hurt others as well as him. A man sometimes is bound 
by his duty to his neighbours and to society to defend himself, 
to go to law with those who injure him—sometimes ; but never 
bound to revenge himself, never bound to say, ‘He has hurt 
me, and I will pay him off for it at law;’ that is abusing law, 
which is God’s ordinance, for mere selfish revenge. You may 
say, it is difficult to know which is which, when to defend one- 
self, and when not. It is difficult ; without the light of God’s . 
Spirit, I think no man will know. But let a man live by God’s 
Spirit, let him pray for kindliness, mercifulness, manliness, and 
patience, for true fortitude to bear and to forbear, and God will 
surely open his eyes to see when he is called on to avenge an 
injury, and when he is called on to suffer patiently. God wil! 
show him. If aman wishes to be like Christ, and to work like 
Christ, at doing good, God will teach him and guide him in all 
puzzling matters like this. And do not be afraid of being called 
cowards and milksops for bearing injuries patiently ; those who 
call you so will be likely to be the greatest cowards themselves. 
Patience is the truest sign of courage. Ask old soldiers, who 
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have seen real war, and they will tell you that the bravest men, 
the men who endured best, not in mere fighting, but in standing 
still for hours to be mowed down by cannon-shot ; who were 
most cheerful and patient in shipwreck, and starvation, and de- 
feat—all things ten times worse than fighting,—ask old soldiers, 
I say, and they will tell you that the men who showed best in 
such miseries, were generally the stillest and meekest men in 
the whole regiment : that is true fortitude ; that is Christ’s image 
—the meekest of men, and the bravest too. And so books say, 
and seem to prove it by many strange stories, that the lion, 
while he is the strongest and bravest of beasts of prey, is also 
the most patient and merciful. He knows his own strength 
and courage, and therefore he does not care to be showing it 
off. He can afford to endure an affront. It is only the 
cowardly cur who flies out and barks at every passer-by. And 
so it is with our blessed Lord. The Bible calls Him the Lion 
of Judah ; but it also calls Him the Lamb dumb before the 
shearers. Ah! my friends, we must come back to Him ; for all 
the little that is great or noble in man or woman, or dumb 
beast even, is perfected in Him: He only is perfectly great, 
perfectly noble, brave, meek. He who, to save us sinful men, 
endured the cross, despising the shame, till He sat down at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high, perfectly brave He is, and 
perfectly gentle, and will be so for ever ; for even at his second 
coming, when He shall appear the Conqueror of hell, with tens 
of thousands of angels, to take vengeance on those who know 
not God, and destroy the wicked with the breath of His mouth, 
even then, in His fiercest anger, the Scripture tells us His anger 
shall be ‘the anger of the Lamb.’ Almighty vengeance and 
just anger, and yet perfect gentleness and love all the while.— 
Mystery of mysteries!—The wrath of the Lamb. May God 
give us all to feel in that day, not the wrath, but the love, of 
the Lamb who was slain for us! 
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SER NEON 1. 


HOW TO KEEP PASSION WEEK. 


(Preached before the Queen.) 


PHILIPPIANS ii. 5-11. 


Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God: but 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of men: and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above every name: 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father. 


apes is the first day of Passion Week; and this text is 

the key-note of Passion Week. It tells us of the 
obedience of Christ; of the unselfishness of Christ; and, 
therefore, of the true glory of Christ. 

It tells us of One who was in the form of God ; the Co-equal 
and Co-eternal Son; the brightness of his Father’s glory, 
the express image of his Father's person: but who showed 
forth his Father’s glory, and proved that he was the express 
likeness of his Father’s character, by the very opposite means 
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to those which man takes, when he wishes to show forth his 
own glory. 

He was in the form of God. But he did not (so the text 
seems to mean) think that the bliss of God was a thing to be 
seized on greedily for himself. He did not think fit merely 
to glorify himself; to enjoy himself. He was not like the 
false gods of whom the heathen dreamed, who sat aloft in 
heaven and enjoyed themselves, careless of mankind. 

No. He obeyed his Father utterly, and at all costs. He 
emptied himself (says St. Paul). He took on him the form of 
a slave. He humbled himself. He became obedient ; 
obedient to death; and that death the shameful and dreadful 
death of the cross. 

Therefore God has highly exalted him ; has declared him to 
be perfectly good, worthy of all praise, honour, glory, power, 
and dominion; and has given him a name above all names, 
the name of Jesus—Saviour. One who saved others, and 
cared not to save himself. 

And therefore, too, God has given him that dominion of 
which he is worthy, and has proclaimed him Lord and Creator 
of all beings and all worlds, past, present, and to come. 

It is of him; of his obedience; of his unselfishness, that 
Passion Week speaks to us. It tell us of the mind of Christ, 
and says, ‘Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus.’ 

How, then, shall we keep his Passion Week? There are 
several ways of keeping it, and all more or less good. Wisdom 
is justified of all her children. 

But no way will be safe for us, unless we keep in mind the 
mind of Christ—obedience and self-sacrifice. 

Some, for instance, are careful this week to attend church 
as often as possible ; and who will blame them? 

But unless they keep in mind the mind of Christ, they are 
apt to fall into the mistake of using vain repetitions, as the 
heathen do; and of fancying, like them, that they shall be 
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heard for their much speaking, forgetting their Father in 
heaven knows what they have need of, before they ask him. 
And that is not like the mind of Christ. It is not like the 
mind of Christ to fancy that God dwells in temples made with 
hands; or that he can be worshipped with men’s hands, as 
though he needed anything; seeing he giveth to all life, and 
breath, and all things. For in him we live, and move, and 
have our being ; and (as even the heathen pvet knew), are the 
offspring, the children, of God. 

It is zo¢ according to the mind of Christ, to worship God as 
the heathen do, in order to win him to do our will. It zs 
according to the mind of Christ to worship God, in order that 
we may do his will; to believe that God’s will is a good will, 
good in itself, and good for us, and for all things and beings ; 
and, therefore, to ask for strength to do God’s will, whatever it 
may cost us. That is the mind of Christ, who came not to do 
his own will, but the will of him who sent him ; who taught us 
to pray, as the greatest blessing for which we can ask, ‘ Father, 
thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven ;’ who himself, 
in his utter agony, cried, ‘Father, not my will, but thine, be 
done.’ 

Therefore, it is good to go to church; and good, for some 
at least, to go as often as possible: but only if we remember 
why we go, and whom we go to worship—a Father, who asks 
of us to worship him in spirit and in truth. A Father who has 
told us what that worship is like. 

‘Is this (God asked the Jews of old) the fast which I have 
chosen? Is it a day for a man to afflict his soul, and bow 
down his head like a bulrush, and to spread sackcloth and 
ashes under him (playing at being sad, while God has not 
made him sad)? Wilt thou call this a fast, and an acceptable 
day to the Lord?’ 

‘Is not this the fast which I have chosen? to loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let 
the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke? Is it 
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not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and to bring the poor 
that are cast out to thine house; when thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him, and that thou hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh.’ 

This is that pure worship and undefiled before God and the 
Father, of which St. James tells us; and says that it consists 
in this—‘to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction ; 
and to keep ourselves unspotted from the world.’ 

In a word, this worship in the spirit, and in truth, is nought 
else but the mind of Christ. To believe in, to adore the 
Father’s perfect goodness; to long and try to copy that 
goodness here on earth. That is what Christ did utterly and 
perfectly, that is what we have to do, each according to our 
powers ; and without it, without the spirit of obedience, all our 
church-going is of little worth in the eyes of our heavenly 
Father. 

Others, again, go into retirement for this week, and spend it 
in examining themselves, and thinking over the sufferings ot 
Christ. And who, again, will blame them, provided they do 
not neglect their daily duty meanwhile ? 

But they, too, need to keep in mind the mind of Christ, it 
they mean to keep Passion Week aright. 

They need it, indeed. And such a man, before he shuts 
himself up, and begins to examine himselt, would do well zo 
examine himself as to why he ts going to examine himself, and to 
ask, Why am I going to do this? Because it is my interest? 
Because I think I shall gain more safety for my soul? Because 
I hope it will give me more chance of pleasure and glory in the 
next world? But, it so; have I the mind of Christ? For he 
did ot think of his own interest, his own gain, his own 
pleasure, his own glory. How is this, then? I confess that 
the root of all my faults is selfishness. Shall I examine into my 
own selfishness for a selfish end—to get safety and pleasure by 
it hereafter? I confess that the very glory of Christ is, that there 
is no selfishness in him. Shall I think over the sufferings of the 
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unselfish Christ for a selfish end—to get something by it after 
I die? I am too apt already to make myself the centre, round 
which all the world must turn: to care for everything only as 
far as it does me good or harm. Shall I make myself the 
centre round which heaven is to turn> Shall I think of God 
and of Christ only as far as it will profit me? And this week, 
too, of all weeks in the year? God forgive me! Into what a 
contradiction I am running unawares ! 

No. If I do shut myself up from my fellowmen, it shall be 
only to think how I may do my duty better to my fellowmen. 
If I do think over Christ’s sufferings, it shall be only that I may 
learn from him how to suffer, it need be, at the call of duty; at 
least, to stir up in me obedience, usefulness, generosity, that I 
may go back to my work cheerfully, willingly, careless what 
reward I get, provided only I can do good in my station. 

But, after all, will not the text tell us best how to keep 
Passion Week? Will not our Lord’s own example tell us? 
Can we go wrong, if we keep our Passion Week as Christ 
kept his ? 

And how did he keep it? Certainly not by shutting himself 
up apart. Certainly not by mere thinking over the glory of 
self-sacrifice He taught daily, we read, in the temple. Instead 
of giving up his work for a while, he seems to have worked 
more earnestly than ever. As the terrible end drew near; and 
his soul was troubled; and he was straitened as he looked 
forward to his baptism of fire; and the struggle in him grew 
fiercer (for the Bible tells us that there was a struggle) between 
the Man’s natural desire to save his life, and the God’s heavenly 
desire to lay down his life, he threw himself more and more 
into the work which he had to do. We hear more, perhaps, of 
our Lord’s saying and doings during this week, up to the very 
moment before he was betrayed to death, than we do of the 
whole three years of his public life. Huis teaching was never, it 
seems, so continual; his appeals to the nation which he was 
trying to save were never so pathetic as at the very last ; his 
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warnings to the bigots who were destroying his nation never so 
terrible ; his contempt for personal danger never so clear. The 
Bible seems to picture him to us as gathering up all his strength 
for one last effort, if by any means he might save that doomed 
city of Jerusalem, and in his divine spirit, courting death the 
more, the more his human flesh shrank from it. 

This—the pattern of perfect obedience, perfect unselfishness, 
perfect generosity, perfect self-sacrificing love—is what we are 
to look at in Passion Week. ‘This, I believe, is what we are 
meant to copy in Passion Week; that we may learn the habit of 
copying it all our lives long. 

Why should not we, then, keep Passion Week somewhat as 
our Lord kept it before us? Not by merely hiding in our 
closets to meditate, even about Aim: but by going about our 
work, each in his place, dutifully, bravely, as he went? By 
doing the duty which lies nearest us, and trying to draw our 
lesson out of it. 

Thus we may keep Passion Week in spirit and in truth; 
though some of us may hardly have time to enter a church, 
hardly have time for an hour’s private thought about religion. 

Amid the bustle of daily duties; amid the buzz of petty 
cares ; amid the anxieties of great labours; amid the roar of 
the busy world, which cannot stop (and which ought not to 
stop), for our convenience; we may keep Passion Week in 
spirit and in truth, if we will do the duty which lies nearest us, 
and try to draw our lesson out of it. 

For practice—and, I believe, practice alone—will teach us to 
restrain ourselves, and conquer ourselves. Experience—and, I 
believe, experience alone—will show us our own faults and 
weaknesses. 

Every man—every human spirit on God’s earth has spiritual 
enemies—habits and principles within him—if not other spirits 
without him, which hinder him, more or less, from being all 
that God meant him to be. And we must find out those 
enemies, and measure their strength, not merely by reading of 
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them in books; not merely by fancying them in our own minds; 
but by the hard blows, and sudden falls, which they too often 
give us in the actual battle of daily life. 

And how can we find them out? 

This at least we can do. 

We can ask ourselves at every turn;—For what end am I 
doing this, and this? For what end am I living at all? For 
myself, or for others? 

Am I living for ambition? for fame? for show? for money? 
for pleasure? If so, I have not the mind of Christ. I have not 
found out the golden secret. I have not seen what true glory 
is; what the glory of Christ is—to live for the sake of doing my 
duty—for the sake of doing good. 

And am I—I surely shall be if I am living for myself— 
struggling, envying, casting an evil eye on those more fortunate 
than I; perhaps letting loose against them a cruel tongue? If 
T am doing thus, God forgive me. What have I of the mind of 
Christ? What likeness between me and him who emptied 
himself of self, who humbled himself, gave himself up utterly, 
even to death? Is this the mind of Christ? Is this the spirit 
whose name is Love? 

And yet there should be a likeness. A likeness between 
Christ and us. A likeness between God and us. For Christ 
is the likeness of his Father; and not only of his Father, but of 
our Father, The Father in heaven. And what should a child 
be, but like his father? What should man be, but like God? 

But how shall we get that likeness? How shall we get the 
mind of Christ which is the Spirit of God ? 

This at least we know. ‘That the father will surely hear the 
child, when the child cries to him. Perhaps will hear him all 
the more tenderly, the more utterly the child has strayed 
away. 

Our highest reason, the instincts of our own hearts, tell us 
so. Christ himself has told us so; and said to the Jews of old: 
‘If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, 
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how much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to those who ask Aim ?’ 

Shall give? Yes; and has given already. From that Spirit 
of God have come, and will always come, all our purest, 
highest, best thoughts and feelings. 

From him comes all which raises us above the animals, and 
makes us really and truly men and women. All sense of duty, 
obedience, order, justice, law; all tenderness, pity, generosity, 
honour, modesty; all this, if you will receive it, is that Christ in 
us of whom St. Paul tells us, and tells us that he is our hope of 
glory. 

Yes, these feelings in us, which, just as far as we obey them, 
make us respect ourselves, and make us blessings to our fellow- 
men; what are they but the Spirit of Christ, the likeness ot 
Christ, the mind of Christ in us; the hope of our glory; because, 
if we obey them, we shall attain to something of the true glory, 
the glory with which Christ himself is glorious. 

Then let us pray to God, now in this Passion Week, to stir 
up in us that generous spirit; to deepen in us that fair likeness; 
to fill us with that noble mind. Let us ask God to quench in us 
all which is selfish, idle, mean; to quicken to life in us all which 
is godlike, and from God; that so we may attain, at last, to the 
true glory, the glory which comes not from selfish ambition; 
not from selfish pride; not from selfish ease; but from getting 
rid of selfishness, in all its shapes. The glory which Christ 
alone has in perfection. The glory before which every knee 
will one day bow, whether in earth or heaven. Even the glory 
of doing our duty, regardless of what it costs us in the station 
to which each of us has been called by his Father in heaven. 
Amen, 


SERMON II. 


THE DIVINE HUNGER AND THIRST. 


(Preached before the Queen.) 


’ PSALM xxxvi. 7, 8, 9. 


How excellent is thy loving-kindness, O God! therefore the children of 
men put their trust under the shadow of thy wings. They shall be 
abundantly satisfied with the fatness of thy house; and thou shalt make 
them drink of the river of thy pleasures. For with thee is the fountain 
of life: in thy light shall we see light. 


o> is a great saying. So great that we shall never know, 
certainly never in this life, how much it means. 

It speaks of being satisfied; of what alone can satisfy a man. 
It speaks of man as a creature who is, or rather ought to be, 
always hungering and thirsting after something better than he 
has, as it is written: ‘ Blessed are they which hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; for they shall be filled.’ So says David, 
also, in this Psalm. 

I say man ought to be always hungering and thirsting for 
something better. I do not mean by that that he ought to be 
discontented. Nothing less. For just in as far as a man 
hungers and thirsts after righteousness and truth, he will hunger 
and thirst after nothing else. As long as a man does not care 
for righteousness, does not care to be a better man himself, and 
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after this fine thing and that, tormenting himself with lusts and 
passions, greediness and covetousness of divers sorts; and little 
satisfaction will he get from them. But, when he begins to 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, that heavenly and spiritual 
hunger destroys the old carnal hunger in him. He cares less 
and less to ask, What shall I eat and drink, wherewithal shall I 
be clothed?—Or how shall I win for myself admiration, station, 
and all the fine things of this world?—What he thinks of more 
and more is,—How can I become better and more righteous? 
How can I make my neighbours better likewise? How the 
world? As for the good things of this life, if they will make me 
a better man, let them come. If not, why should I care so 
much about them? What I want is, to be righteous like God, 
beneficent and good-doing like God. 

That is the man of whom it is written, that he shall be satis- 
fied with the plenteousness of God’s house, God’s kingdom; for 
with God is the fountain of life. 

Again, as long as a man has no hunger and thirst after truth, 
he is easily enough interested, though he is not satisfied. He 
reads, perhaps, and amuses his fancy, but he does no more. 
He reads again, really to instruct his mind, and learns about 
this and that: but he does not learn the causes of things; the 
‘reasons of the chances and changes of this world; and so he is 
not satisfied; he takes up doctrines, true ones, perhaps, at 
secondhand out of books and out of sermons, without having 
had any personal experience of them; and so, when sickness or 
sorrow, doubt or dread, come, they do not satisfy him. Then 
he longs—he ought at least to long—for truth. He thirsts for 
truth. O that I could know the truth about myself; about my 
fellow-creatures; about this world. What am I really? What 
are they? Where am I? What can I know? What ought I 
to do? I do not want secondhand names and notions. I want 
to be sure. 

That is the divine thirst after truth, which will surely be satis- 
fied. He will drink of the pleasure of true knowledge, as out 
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of an overflowing river; and the more he knows, the more he 
will be glad to know, and the more he will find he can know, if 
only he loves truth for truth’s own sake; for, as it is written, in 
God’s light shall that man see light. 

With God is the well of life; and in his light we shall see light. 
The first is the answer to man’s hunger after righteousness, the 
second answers to his thirst after truth. 

With God is the well of life. There is the answer. Thou 
wishest to be a good man; to live a good life; to live as a good 
son, good husband, good father, good in all the relations of 
humanity; as it is written, ‘And Noah was a just man, and per- 
fect in his generations; and Noah walked with God.’ Then do 
thou walk with God. For in him is the life thou wishest for. 
He alone can quicken thee, and give thee spirit and power to 
fulfil thy duty in thy generation. Is not his Spirit the Lord and 
Giver of life—the only fount and eternal spring of life? From 
him life flows out unto the smallest blade of grass beneath thy 
feet, the smallest gnat which dances in the sun, that it may live 
the life which God intends for it. How much more to thee, 
who hast an altogether boundless power of life ; whom God has 
made in his own likeness, that thou mayest be called his son, 
and live his life, and do, as Christ did, what thou seest thy 
heavenly Father do. 

Thou feeiest, perhaps, how poor and paltry thine own life is, 
compared with what it might have been. Thou feelest that thou 
hast never done thy best. When the world is praising thee 
most, thou art most ashamed of thyself. Thou art ready to cry 
all day long, ‘I have left undone that which I ought to have 
done;’ till, at times, thou longest that all was over, and thou 
wert beginning again in some freer, fuller, nobler, holier life, 
to do and to be what thou hast never done nor been here; and 
criest with the poet— 

’Tis life, whereof my nerves are scant; 


Tis life, not death, for which I pant; 
More life, and fuller, that I want. 
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Then have patience. With God is the fount of life. He will 
refresh and strengthen thee; and raise thee up day by day to 
that new life for which thou longest. Is not Holy communion 
his own pledge that he will do so? Is not that God’s own sign 
to thee, that though thou canst not feed and strengthen thine 
own soul, he can and will feed and strengthen it; and feed it— 
mystery of mysteries—with himself; that God may dwell in 
thee, and thou in God. And if God and Christ live in 
thee, and work in thee to will and to do of their own good 
pleasure, that shall be enough for thee, and thou shalt be 
satisfied. 

And just so, again, with that same thirst after truth. That, 
too, can only be satisfied by God, and in God. Not by the 
reading of books, however true; not by listening to sermons, 
however clever ; can we see light : but only in the light of God. 
Know God. Know that he is justice itself, order itself, love 
itself, patience itself, pity itself. In the light of that, all things 
will become light and bright to thee. Matters which seemed 
to have nothing to do with God, the thought of God will ex- 
plain to thee, if thou thinkest aright concerning God ; and the 
true knowledge of him will be the key to all other true know- 
ledge in heaven and earth. For the fear of the Lord is the be- 
ginning of wisdom, and a good understanding have all they that 
do thereafter. Must it not be so? How can it be otherwise? 
For in God all live and move and have their being; and all 
things which he has made are rays from off his glory, and 
patterns of his perfect mind. As the Maker is, so is his work ; 
if, therefore, thou wouldest judge rightly of the work, acquaint 
thyself with the Maker of it, and know first, and know for ever, 
that his name is Love. 

Thus, sooner or later, in God the Father's good time, will 
thy thirst for truth be satisfied, and thou shalt see the light of 
God. He may keep thee long waiting for full truth. He may 
send thee by strange and crooked paths. He may exercise and 
strain thy reason by doubts, mistakes, and failures ; but sooner 
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or later, if thou dost not faint and grow weary, he will show to 
thee the thing which thou knewest not; for he is thy Father, 
and wills that all his children, each according to their powers, 
should share not only in his goodness, but in his wisdom 
also. 

Do any of you say, ‘These are words too deep for us; 
they are for learned people, clever, great saints?’ I think 
not. 

I have seen poor people, ignorant people, sick people, poor 
old souls on parish pay, satisfied with the plenteousness of 
God’s house, and drinking so freely of God’s pleasure, that 
they knew no thirst, fretted not, never were discontented. 
All vain longings after this and that were gone from their 
hearts. They had very little; but it seemed to be enough. 
They had nothing indeed, which we could call pleasure in 
this world; but somehow what they had satisfied them, be- 
cause it came from God. They had a hidden pleasure, joy, 
content, and peace. 

They had found out that with God was the well of life ; that 
in God they lived and moved, and had their being. And as 
long as their souls lived in God, full of the eternal life and 
goodness, obeying his laws, loving the thing which he com- 
manded, and desiring what he promised, they could trust him 
for their poor worn-out dying bodies, that he would not let 
them perish, but raise them up again at the last day. They 
knew very little; but what they did know was full of light. 
Cheerful and hopeful they were always ; for they saw all things 
in the light of God. They knew that God was light, and God 
was love; that his love was shining down on them and on all 
around them, warming, cheering, quickening into life all things 
which he had made ; so that when the world should have looked 
most dark to them, it looked most bright, because they saw it 
lightened up by the smile of their Father in heaven. 

O may God bring us all to such an old age, that, as our 
mortal bodies decay, our souls may be renewed day by day ; 
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that as the life of our bodies grows cold and feeble, the life of 
our souls may grow richer, warmer, stronger, more useful to all 
around us, for ever and ever ; that as the light of this life fades, 
the light of our souls may grow brighter, fuller, deeper ; till all 
is clear to us in the everlasting light of God, in that perfect day 
for which St. Paul thirsted through so many weary years ; when 
he should no more see through a glass darkly, or prophesy in 
part, and talk as a child, but see face to face, and know even as 
he was known, 


SERMON III. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


(Preached before the Queen.) 


MATTHEW xvii. 2 and 9. 


And he was transfigured before them... .. And he charged them, say- 
ing, Tell the vision to no man, until the Son of Man be risen again 
from the dead. 


pany one who will consider the gospels, will see that there is 
a peculiar calm, a soberness and modesty about them, 
very different from what we should have expected to find in 
them. Speaking, as they do, of the grandest person who ever 
trod this earth, of the grandest events which ever happened 
upon this earth—of the events, indeed, which settled the future 
of this earth for ever,—one would not be surprised at their 
using grand words—the grandest they could find. If they had 
gone off into beautiful poetry; if they had filled pages with 
words of astonishment, admiration, delight ; if they had told us 
their own thoughts and feelings at the sight of our Lord; if 
they had given us long and full descriptions of our Lord’s face 
and figure, even (as forged documents have pretended to do) to 
the very colour of his hair, we should have thought it but 
natural. 
But there is nothing of the kind in either of the four gospels, 


even when speaking of the most awful matters. Their words 
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are as quiet and simple and modest as if they were written of 
things which might be seen every day. When they tell of our 
Lord’s crucifixion, for instance, how easy, natural, harmless, 
right, as far as we can see, it would have been to have poured 
out their own feelings about the most pitiable and shameful 
crime ever committed upon earth; to have spoken out all their 
own pity, terror, grief, indignation ; and to have stirred up ours 
thereby. And yet all they say is,—‘ And they crucified him.’ 
They feel that is enough. The deed is too dark to talk about. 
Let it tell its own story to all human hearts. 

So with this account of the Lord’s transfiguration. ‘And he 
took Peter, and James, and John, his brother, up into a high 
mountain, apart, and was transfigured before them; and his 
face did shine as the sun; and his raiment was white as the 
light ; ... and while he yet spake a bright cloud overshadowed 
them ; and, behold, a voice out of the cloud, which said: This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. Hear ye 
him.’ 

How soberly, simply, modestly, they tell this strange story. 
How differently they might have told it. A man might write 
whole poems, whole books of philosophy, about that transfigura- 
tion, and yet never reach the full depth of its beauty and of its 
meaning. But the evangelists do not even try to do that. As 
with the crucifixion, as with all the most wonderful passages of 
our Lord’s life, they simply say what happened, and let the 
story bring its own message home to our hearts. 

What may we suppose is the reason of this great stillness and 
soberness of the gospels? I believe that it may be explained 
thus. The men who wrote them were too much awed by our 
Lord, to make more words about him than they absolutely 
needed. 

Our Lord was too utterly beyond them. They felt that they 
could not understand him ; could not give a worthy picture of 
him. He was too noble, too awful, in spite of all his tender- 
ness, for any words of theirs, however fine. We all know that 
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the holiest things, the deepest feclings, the most beautiful sights, 
are those about which we talk least, and least like to hear others 
talk. Putting them into words seems impertinent, profane. No 
one needs to gild gold, or paint the lily. When we see a 
glorious sunset ; when we hear the rolling of the thunder-storm ; 
we do not ¢a/k about them; we do not begin to cry, How awful, 
how magnificent ; we admire them in silence, and let them tell 
their own story. Who that ever truly loved his wife talked 
about his love to her? Who that ever came to Holy Com- 
munion in spirit and in truth, tried to put into words what he 
felt as he knelt before Christ’s altar? When God speaks, man 
had best keep silence. 

So it was, I suppose, with the writers of the gospels. They 
had been in too grand company for them to speak freely of 
what they felt there. They had seen such sights, and heard 
such words, that they were inclined to be silent, and think over 
it all, and only wrote because they must write. They felt that 
our Lord, as I say, was utterly beyond them, too unlike any 
one whom they had ever met before; too perfect, too noble, 
for them to talk about him. So they siraply set down his words 
as he spoke them, and his works as he did them, as far as they 
could recollect, and left them to tell their own story. Even St. 
John, who was our Lord’s beloved friend, who seems to have 
caught and copied exactly his way ot speaking, seems to feel 
that there was infinitely more in our Lord than he could put 
into words, and ends with confessing,—‘ And there are also 
many more things which Jesus did, the which if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be written.’ 

The first reason then, I suppose, for the evangelists’ modesty, 
was their awe and astonishment at our Lord. The next, I think, 
may have been that they wished to copy him, and so to please 
him. It surely must have been so, if, as all good Christians 
believe, they were inspired to write our Lord’s life. The Lord 


would inspire them to write as he would like his life to be 
fo) 
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written, as he would have written it (if it be reverent to speak 
of such a thing) himself. They were inspired by Christ’s 
Spirit ; and, therefore, they wrote according to the Spirit of 
Christ, soberly, humbly, modestly, copying the character of 
Christ. 

Think upon that word modestly. I am not sure that it is the 
best ; I only know that it is the best which I can find, to 
express one excellence which we see in our Lord, which is like 
what we call modesty in common human beings. 

We all know how beautiful and noble modesty is ; how we 
all admire it ; how it raises a man in our eyes to see him afraid 
of boasting ; never showing off; never requiring people to 
admire him ; never pushing himself forward ; or, if his business 
forces him to go into public, not going for the sake of display, 
but simply because the thing has to be done; and then quietly 
withdrawing himself when the thing is done, content that none 
should be staring at him or thinking of him. This is modesty ; 
and we admire it not only in young people, or those who have 
little cause to be proud: we admire it much more in the 
greatest, the wisest, and the best ; in those who have, humanly 
speaking, most cause to be proud. Whenever, on the other 
hand, we see in wise and good men any vanity, boasting, 
pompousness of any kind, we call it a weakness in them, and 
are sorry to see them lowering themselves by the least want 
of divine modesty. 

Now, this great grace and noble virtue should surely be in 
our Lord, from whom all graces and virtues come ; and I think 
we need not look far through the gospels to find it. 

See how he refused to cast himself down from the temple, 
and make himself a sign and a wonder to the Jews. How he 
refused to show the Pharisees a sign. How in this very text, 
when it seemed good to him to show his glory, he takes only 
three favourite apostles, and commands them to tell no man till 
he be risen again. See, again, how when the Jews wanted to 
take him by force, and make him a king, he escaped out of their 
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hands. How when He had been preaching to, or healing the 
multitude, so that they crowded on him, and became excited 
about him, he more than once immediately left ‘them, and 
retired into a desert place to pray. 

See, again, how when he did tell the Jews who he was, in 
words most awfully unmistakeable, the confession was, as it 
were, drawn from him, at the end of a long argument, when he 
was forced to speak out for truth’s sake. And, even then, 
how simple, how modest (if I dare so speak), are his words. 
‘Before Abraham was, I am.’ The most awful words ever 
spoken on earth; and yet most divine in their very simplicity. 
The Maker of the world telling his creatures that he is their 
God! What might he wot have said at such a moment? 
What might we not faney his saying? What words, grand 
enough, awful enough, might not the evangelists have put into 
his mouth, if they had not been men full of the spirit of truth? 
And yet what does the Lord say? ‘Before Abraham was, 
I am.’ Could he say more? If you think of the matter, 
No. But could he say less? If you think of the manner, No, 
likewise. 

Truly, ‘never man spake as he spake :’ because never man 
was like him. Perfect strength, wisdom, determination, 
endurance; and yet perfect meekness, simplicity, sobriety. 
Zeal and modesty. They are the last two virtues which go 
together most seldom. In him they went together utterly ; 
and were one, as he was one in spirit. 

Him some of the evangelists saw, and by him all were 
inspired ; and, therefore, they toned their account of him to 
his likeness, and, as it were, took their key-note from him, and 
made the very manner and language of their gospels a pattern 
of his manners and his life. 

And, if we wanted a fresh proof (as, thank God, needs not) 
that the gospels are true, I think we might find it in this. 
For when a man is inventing a wonderful story out of his own 
head. he is certain to dress it up in fine words, fancies, shrewd 
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reflections of his own, in order to make people see, as he goes 
on, how wonderful it all is. Whereas, no books on earth 
which describe wonderful events, true or false, are so sober and 
simple as the gospels, which describe the most wonderful of all 
events. And this is to me a plain proof (as I hope it will be 
to you) that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were not 
inventing but telling a plain and true story, and dared not 
alter it in the least; and, again, a story so strange and 
beautiful, that they dared not try to make it more strange, or 
more beautiful, by any words of their own. 

They had seen a person, to describe whom passed all their 
powers of thought and memory, much more their power of 
words. A person of whom even St. Paul could enly say, 
‘that he was the brightness of his Fathers glory, and the 
express image of his person.’ 

Words in which to write of him failed them; tor no words 
could suffice. But the temper of mind in which to write of 
him did not fail them; for, by gazing on the face of the Lord, 
they had been changed, more or less, into the likeness of his 
glory; into that temper, simplicity, sobriety, gentleness, 
modesty, which shone forth in him, and shines forth still in 
their immortal words about him. God grant that it may 
shine forth in us. God grant it truly. May we read their 
words till their spirit passes into us. May we (as St. Paul 
expresses it) looking on the face of the Lord, as into a glass, 
be changed into his likeness, from glory to glory. May he 
who inspired them to write, inspire us to think and work, like 
our Lord, soberly, quietly, simply. May God take out of us all 
pride and vanity, boasting and. forwardness; and give us the 
true courage which shows itself by gentleness ; the true wisdom 
which show itself by simplicity; and the true power which 
show itself by modesty. Amen. 


SERMON IV. 


A SOLDIER’S TRAINING. 


LUKE vii. 2-9. 


And a certain centurion’s servant, who was dear unto him, was sick, and 
ready to die. And when he heard of Jesus, he sent unto him the elders 
of the Jews, beseeching him that he would come and heal his servant. 
And when they came to Jesus, they besought him instantly, saying, 
That he was worthy for whom he should do this: For he loveth our 
nation, and he hath built us a synagogue. Then Jesus went with them. 
And when he was now not far from the house, the centurion sent friends 
to him, saying unto him, Lord, trouble not thyself; for I am not worthy 
that thou shouldest enter under my roof: Wherefore neither thought I 
myself worthy to come unto thee: but say in a word, and my servant 
shall be healed. For I also am a man set under authority, having under 
me soldiers, and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth; and to another, 
Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth it. 
When Jesus heard these things he marvelled at him, and turned him 
about, and said unto the people that followed him, I say unto you, I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 


HERE is something puzzling in this speech of the cen- 
turion’s. One must think twice, and more than twice, 

to understand clearly what he had in his mind. J, indeed, am 
not quite sure that I altogether understand it. But I may, 
perhaps, help you to understand it, by telling you what this 


centurion was. . 
aay 3 
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He was not a Jew. He was a Roman, and a heathen; 
a man of our race, very likely. And he was a centurion, a 
captain in the army; and one, mind, who had risen from the 
ranks, by good conduct, and good service. Before he got his 
vine-stock, which was the mark of his authority over a hundred 
men, he had, no doubt, marched many a weary mile under a 
heavy load, and fought, probably, many a bloody battle in 
foreign parts. That had been his education, his training, 
namely, discipline, and hard work. And because he had 
learned to obey, he was fit to rule. He was helping now to 
keep in order those treacherous, unruly Jews, and their worth- 
less puppet-kings, like Herod; much as our soldiers in India 
are keeping in order the Hindoos, and their worthless puppet- 
kings. 

Wheiher the Romans had any right to conquer and keep 
down the Jews as they did, is no concern of ours just now. 
But we have proof that what this centurion did, he did wisely 
and kindly. The elders of the Jews said of him, that he loved 
the Jews, and had built them a synagogue, a church. I sup- 
pose that what he had heard from them about a one living 
God, who had made all things in heaven and earth, and given 
them a law, which cannot be broken, so that all things obey 
him to this day—lI suppose, I say, that this pleased him better 
than the Roman stories of many gods, who were capricious, 
and fretful, and quarrelled with each other in a fashion which 
ought to have been shocking to the conscience and reason of a 
disciplined soldier. 

There was a great deal, besides, in the Old Testament, which 
would, surely, come home to a soldier’s heart, when it told him 
of a God of law, and order, and justice, and might, who defen- 
ded the right in battle, and inspired the old Jews to conquer 
the heathen, and to fight for their own liberty. For what was 
it, which had enabled the Romans to conquer so many great 
nations? What was it which enabled them to keep them in 
order, and, on the whole, make them happier, more peaceable, 
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more prosperous, than they had ever been? What was it which 
had made him, the poor common soldier, an officer, and a 
wealthy man, governing, by his little garrison of a hundred 
soldiers, this town of Capernaum, and the country round? 

It was this. Discipline; drill; obedience to authority. That 
Roman army was the most admirably disciplined which the 
world till then had ever seen. So, indeed, was the whole 
Roman Government. Every. man knew his place, and knew 
his work. Every man had been trained to obey orders; if he 
was told to go, to go; if he was told to do, to do, or to die in 
trying to do, what he was bidden. 

This was the great and true thought which had filled this 
good man’s mind—duty, order, and obedience. And by 
thinking of order, and seeing how strength, and safety, and 
success lie in order, and by giving himself up to obey orders, 
body and soul, like a good soldier, had that plain man (who 
had certainly no scholarship, perhaps could barely read or write) 
caught sight of a higher, wider, deeper order than even that of 
a Roman army. He had caught sight of that divine and 
wonderful order, by which God has constituted the services 
of men, and angels, and all created things; that divine 
and wonderful order by which sun and stars, fire and hail, 
wind and vapour, cattle and creeping things fulfil his 
word. 

Fulfil God’s word. That was the thought, surely, which was 
in the good soldier’s mind, and which he was trying to speak 
out; clumsily, perhaps, but truly enough. I suppose, then, 
that he thought in his own mind somewhat in this way. ‘There 
is a word of command among us soldiers. Has God, then, no 
word of command likewise? And that word of command is 
enough. Is not God’s word of command enough likewise? I 
merely speak, and I am obeyed. I am merely spoken to, and 
I obey. Shall not God merely speak, and be obeyed likewise? 
There is discipline and order among men, because it is neces- 
sary. An Army cannot be manceuvred,a Government cannot be 
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carried on, without it. Is there not a discipline and order in 
all heaven and earth? And that discipline is carried out by 
simple word of command, A word from me will make a man 
rush upon certain death. A word from certain other men will 
make me rush on certain death. For I am a man under 
authority. I have my tribune (colonel, as we should say) over 
me ; and he, again, the perfect (general of brigade) over him. 
Their word is enough for me. If they want me to do a 
thing, they do not need to come under my roof, to argue 
with me, to persuade me, much less to thrust me about, 
and make me obey them by force. They say to me, ‘Go,’ 
and I go; and I say to those under me, ‘Go,’ and they go 
likewise. 

And if I can work by a word, cannot this Jesus work by a 
word likewise? He is a messenger of God, with commission 
and authority from God, to work his will on his creatures. Are 
not God’s creatures as well ordered, disciplined, obedient, as 
we soldiers are? Are they not a hundred times better ordered ? 
A messenger from God? Is he not a God himself ; a God in 
goodness and mercy ; a God in miraculous power? Cannot he 
do his work by a word, far more certainly than I can do mine? 
If my word can send a man to death, cannot his word bring a 
man back to life? Surely it can. ‘Lord, thou needest not to 
come under my roof; speak the word only, and my servant 
shall be healed.’ 

By some such thoughts as these, I suppose, had this good 
soldier gained his great faith ; his faith that all God’s creatures 
were in a divine, and wonderful order, obedient to the will of 
God who made them ; and that Jesus Christ was God’s viceroy 
and lieutenant (I speak so, because I suppose that is what he, 
as a soldier, would have thought), to carry out God’s commands 
on earth. 

Now remember that he was the first heathen man of whom 
we read, that he acknowledged Christ. Remember, too, that 
the next heathen of whom we read, that he acknowledged 
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Christ, was also a Roman centurion, he whom the old legends 
call Longinus, who, when he saw our Lord upon the cross, said, 
‘Truly this was the Son of God.’ Remember, again, that the 
next heathen of whom we read as having acknowledged Christ, 
he to whom St. Peter was sent, at Joppa, who is often called 
the first fruits of the heathen, was a Roman centurion like- 
wise. 

Surely, there must have been a reason for this. There must 
be a lesson in this; and this, I think, is the lesson. That the 
soldierlike habit of mind is one which makes a man ready to 
recelve the truth of Christ. And why? Because the good 
soldier’s first and last thought is Duty. To do his duty by those 
who are set over him, and to learn to do his duty to those who 
are set under him. To turn his whole mind and soul to doing, 
not just what he fancies, but to what must be done, because it 
is his duty. This is the character which makes a good soldier, 
and a good Christian likewise. If we be undisciplined and 
undutiful, and unruly; if we be fanciful, self-willed, dis- 
obedient ; then we shall not understand Christ, or Christ’s 
rule on earth and in heaven. If there be no order within 
us, we shall not see his divine and wonderful order all 
around us. If there be no discipline and obedience within 
us, we shall never believe really that Christ disciplines all 
things, and that all things obey him. If there be no sense 
of duty in us, governing our whole lives and actions, we shall 
never perceive the true beauty and glory of Christ’s character, 
who sacrificed himself for his duty, which was to do his 
Father’s will. 

IT tell you, my friends, that nothing prevents a man from 
gaining either right doctrines or right practice, so much as the 
undutiful, unruly, self-conceited heart. We may be full of 
religious knowledge, of devout sentiments, of heavenly 
aspirations: but in spite of them all, we shall never get beyond 
false doctrine, and loose practice, unless we have learned to 
obey; to rule our own minds, and hearts, and tempers, soberly 
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and patiently; to conform to the laws, and to all reasonable 
tules of society, to believe that God has called us to our station 
in life, whatever it may be; and to do our duty therein, as 
faithful soldiers and servants of Christ. For, if you will receive 
it, the beginning and the middle, and the end of all true 
religion is simply this. To do the will of God on earth, as it is 
done in heaven. 


SERMON V. 


CHRIST’S SHEEP. 


MARK vi. 34. 


And Jesus, when he came out, saw much people, and was moved with com- 
passion toward them, because they were as sheep not having a shepherd: 
and he began to teach them many things. 


HIS is a text full of comfort, if we will but remember one 
thing: that Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever; and, therefore, what he did when he was upon 
earth, he is doing now, and will do till the end of the world. 
If we will believe this, and look at our Lord’s doings upon earth 
as patterns and specimens, as it were, of his eternal life and 
character, then every verse in the gospels will teach us some- 
thing, and be precious to us. 

The people came to hear jesus in a desert place; a wild 
forest country, among the hills on the east side of the Lake of 
Gennesaret. ‘And Jesus, when he came out, saw much people, 
and was moved with compassion toward them, because they were 
as sheep having no shepherd: and he taught them many things.’ 

And, what kind of people were these, who so moved our 
Lord’s pity? The text tells us, that they were like sheep. 
Now, in what way were they like sheep? 

A sheep is simple, and harmless, and tractable, and so, I 


suppose, were these people. They may not have been very 
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clever and shrewd; not good scholars. No doubt they were 
a poor, wild, ignorant, set of people; but they were tractable ; 
they were willing to come and learn; they felt their own ignor- 
ance, and wanted to be taught. They were not proud and self- 
sufficient, not fierce or blood-thirsty. The text does not say 
that they were like wild beasts having no keeper: but like 
sheep having no shepherd. And therefore Christ pitied them, 
because they were teachable, willing to be taught, and worth 
teaching; and yet had no one to teach them. 

The Scribes and Pharisees, it seems, taught them nothing. 
They may have taught the people in Jerusalem, and in the great 
towns, something: but they seem, from all the gospels, to have 
cared little or nothing for the poor folk out in the wild moun- 
tain country. ‘They liked to live in pride and comfort in the 
towns, with their comfortable congregations round them, ad- 
miring them; but they had no fancy to go out into the deserts, 
to seek and to save those who were lost. They were bad 
shepherds, greedy shepherds, who were glad enough to shear 
God’s flock, and keep the wool themselves: but they did not 
care to feed the flock of God. It was too much trouble; and 
they could get no honour and no money by it. And most 
likely they did not understand these poor people; could not 
speak, hardly understand, their country language; for these 
Galileans spoke a rough dialect, different from that of the upper 
classes. 

So the Scribes and Pharisees looked down on them as a bad, 
wild, low set of people, with whom nothing could be done; and 
said, ‘This people who knoweth not the law, is accursed.’ 

But what they would not do, God himself would. »God in 
Christ had come to feed his own flock, and to seek the lost 
sheep, and bring them gently home to God’s fold. He could 
feel for these poor wild foresters and mountain shepherds ; he 
could understand what was in their hearts; for he knew the 
heart of man; and, therefore, he could make them understand 
him, And it was for this very reason, one might suppose, that 
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our Lord was willing to be brought up at Nazareth, that he 
might learn the country speech, and country ways, and that the 
people might grow to look on him as one of themselves. Those 
Scribes and Pharisees, one may suppose, were just the people 
whom they could not understand; fine, rich scholars, proud 
people talking very learnedly about deep doctrines. The 
country folk must have looked at them as if they belonged to 
some other world, and said,—Those Pharisees cannot understand 
us, any more than we can them, with their hard rules about this 
and that. Easy enough for rich men like them to make rules 
for poor ones. Indeed our Lord said the very same of them— 
‘Binding heavy burdens, and grievous to be borne, and laying 
them on men’s shoulders; while they themselves would not 
touch them with one of their fingers.’ 

Then the Lord himself came and preached to these poor 
wild folk, and they heard him gladly. And why? Because his 
speech was too deep for them? Because he scolded and 
threatened them? No. 

We never find that our Lord spoke harshly to them. They 
had plenty of sins, and he knew it: but it is most remarkable 
that the Evangelists never tell us what he said about those sins. 
What they do tell us is, that he spoke to them of the common 
things around them, of the flowers of the field, the birds 
of the air, of sowing and reaping, and feeding sheep; and 
taught them by parables, taken from the common country life 
which they lived, and the common country things which they 
saw ; and shewed them how the kingdom of God was like unto 
this and that which they had seen from their childhood, and 
how earth was a pattern of heaven. And they could understand 
that. Not all of it perhaps: but still they heard him gladly. 
His preaching made them understand themselves, and their own 
souls, and what God felt for them, and what was night and 
wrong, and what would become of them, as they never felt 
before. It is plain and certain that the country people could 
understand Christ’s parables, when the Scribes and Pharisees 
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could not. The Scribes and Pharisees, in spite of all their 
learning, were those who were without (as our Lord said); who 
had eyes and could not see, and ears and could not hear, for 
their hearts were grown fat and gross. With all their learning, 
they were not wise enough to understand the message which 
God sends in every flower and every sunbeam; the message 
which Christ preached to the poor, and the poor heard him 
gladly ; the message which he confirmed to them by his miracles. 
For what were his miracles like? Did he call down lightning 
to strike sinners dead, or call up earthquakes, to swallow them ? 
No; he went about healing the sick, cleansing the leper, feeding 
the hungry in the wilderness ; that therefore they might see by 
his example, the glory of their Father in heaven, and understand 
that God is a God of Love, of mercy, a deliverer, a Saviour, and 
not, as the Scribes and Pharisees made him out, a hard task- 
master, keeping his anger for ever, and extreme to mark what 
was done amiss. 

Ah that, be sure, was what made the Scribes and Pharisees 
more mad than anything else against Christ, that he spoke to 
the poor ignorant people of their Father in heaven. It made 
them envious enough to see the poor people listening to Christ, 
when they would not listen to them; but when he told these 
poor folk, whom they called ‘accursed and lost sinners,’ that 
God in heaven was their Father, then no name was too bad for 
our Lord ; and they called him the worst name which they could 
think of,—a friend of publicans and sinners. That was the 
worst name, in their eyes: and yet, in reality, it was the highest 
honour. But they never forgave him. Howcouldthey? They 
felt that if he was doing God’s work, they were doing the devil's; 
that either he or they must be utterly wrong: and they never 
rested till they crucified him, and stopped him for ever, as they 
fancied, from telling poor ignorant people laden with sins to 
consider the flowers of the field how they grow, and learn from 
them that they have a Father in heaven who knoweth what they 
have need of before they ask him. 
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But they did not stop Christ: and, what is more, they will 
never stop him. He has said it, and it remains true for ever; 
for he is saying it over and over again, in a thousand ways, to 
his sheep, when they are wandering without a shepherd. 

Only let them be Christ’s sheep, and he will have compassion 
on them, and teach them many things. Many may neglect 
them: but Christ will not. Whoever you may be, however 
simple you are, however ignorant, however lonely, still, if you 
are one of Christ’s sheep, if you are harmless and teachable, 
willing and wishing to learn what is right, then Christ will surely 
teach you in his good time. There never was a soul on earth, 
I believe, who really wished for God’s light, but what God’s 
light came to it at last, as it will to you, if you be Christ’s sheep. 
If you are proud and conceited, you will learn nothing. If you 
are fierce and headstrong, you will learn nothing. If you are 
patient and gentle, you will learn all that you need to know; 
for Christ will teach you. He has many ways of teaching you. 
By his ministers; by the Bible; by books; by good friends; by 
sorrows and troubles; by blessings and comforts; by stirring 
up your mind to think over the common things which lie all 
around you in your daily work. But what need for me to go 
on counting by how many ways Christ will lead you, when he 
has more ways than man ever dreamed of? Who hath known 
the mind of the Lord; or who shall be his counsellor? Only 
be sure that he will teach you, if you wish to learn; and be sure 
that this is what he will teach you—to know the glory of his 
Father and your Father, whose name is Love. 


SERMON VI. 


THE HEARING EAR AND THE SEEING EYE. 


PROVERBS xx. 12. 


The hearing ear, and the seeing eye, the Lord hath made even both of 
them. 


s) bea saying may seem at first a very simple one; and some 
may ask, What need to tell us that? We know it already. 
God, who made all things, made the ear and the eye likewise. 

True, my friends : but the simplest texts are often the deepest ; 
and that, just because they speak to us ot the most common 
things. For the most common things are often the most 
wonderful, and deep, and difficult to understand. 

The hearing of the ear, and the seeing of the eye.—Every one 
hears and sees all day long, so perpetually that we never think 
about our hearing or sight, unless we find them fail us. And 
yet, how wonderful are hearing and sight. How we hear, how 
we see, no man knows, and perhaps ever will know. 

When the ear is dissected and examined, it is found to be a 
piece of machinery infinitely beyond the skill of mortal man to 
make. The tiny drum of the ear, which quivers with every 
sound which strikes it, puts to shame with its divine workman- 
ship all the clumsy workmanship of man. But recollect that c¢ 
is not all the wonder, but only the beginning of it. The ear is 


wonderful : but still more wonderful is it how the ear ears. It 
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is wonderful, I mean, how the ear should beso made, that each 
different sound sets it in motion in a different way: but still 
more wonderful, how that sound should pass up from the ear to 
the nerves and brain, so that we Hear. Therein is a mystery 
Which no mortal man can explain. 

So of the eye. All the telescopes and microscopes which 
man makes, curiously and cunningly as they are made, are 
clumsy things compared with the divine workmanship of the 
eye. I cannot describe it to you; nor, if I could, is this alto- 
gether a fit place to do so. But if any one wishes to see the 
greatness and the glory of God, and be overwhelmed with the 
sense of his own ignorance, and of God’s wisdom, let him read 
any book which describes to him the eye of man, or even of 
beast, and then say with the psalmist, ‘I am fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Marvellous are thy works, O Lord, and 
that my soul knoweth right -well.’ 

And remember, that as with the ear, so with the eye, the 
mere workmanship of it is only the beginning of the wonder. 
- It is very wonderful that the eye should be able to take a picture 
of each thing in front of it ; that on the tiny black curtain at the 
back of the eye, each thing outside should be printed, as it 
were, instantly, exact in shape and colour. But that is not 
sight. Sight is a greater wonder, over and above that. Seeing 
is this, that the picture which is printed on the back of the eye, 
is also printed on our brain, so that we see it. There is the 
wonder of wonders. 

Do some of you not understand me? Then look at it thus. 
If you took out the eye of an animal, and held it up to any- 
thing, a man or a tree, a perfect picture of that man or that tree 
would be printed on the back of the dead eye: but the eye 
would not see it. And why? Because it is cut off from the 
live brain of the animal to which it belonged ; and therefore, 
though the picture is still in the eye, it sends no message about 
itself up to the brain, and is not seen. ° 


And how does the picture on the eye send its message about 
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itself to the brain, so that the brain sees it? And how, again— 
for here is a third wonder, greater still—do we ourselves see 
what our brain sees P 

That no man knows, and, perhaps, never will know in this 
world. For science, as it is called, that is, the understanding 
of this world, and what goes on therein, can only tell us as yet 
what happens, what God does: but of how God does it, it can 
tell us little or nothing ; and of why God does it, nothing at all ; 
and all we can say is, at every turn, “ God is great.” 

Mind, again, that these are not all the wonders which are in 
the ear and in the eye. It is wonderful enough, that our brains 
should hear through our ears, and see through our eyes: but it 
is more wonderful still, that they should be able to recollect 
what they have heard and seen. That you and I should be 
able to call up in our minds a sound which we heard yesterday, 
or even a minute ago, is to me one of the most utterly astonish- 
ing things I know of. And so of ordinary recollection. What 
is it that we call remembering a place, remembering a person’s 
face? That place, or that face, was actually printed, as it were, 
through our eye upon our brain. We have a picture of it some- 
where ; we know not where, inside us. But that we should be 
able to call that picture up again, and look at it with what we 
rightly call our mind’s eye, whenever we choose; and not 
merely that one picture only, but thousands of such ;—that is a 
wonder, indeed, which passes understanding. Consider the 
hundreds of human faces, the hundreds of different things and 
places, which you can recollect; and then consider that all 
those different pictures are lying, as it were, over each other in 
hundreds in that small place, your brain, for the most part with- 
out interfering with, or rubbing out each other, each ready to 
be called up, recollected, and used in its turn. 

If this is not wonderful, what is? So wonderful, that no 
man knows, or, I think, ever will know, how it comes to pass. 
How the eye tells the brain of the picture which is drawn upon 
the back of the eve—how the brain calls up that picture when 
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it likes—these are two mysteries beyond all man’s wisdom to 
explain. These are two proofs of the wisdom and the power of 
God, which ought to sink deeper into our hearts than all signs 
and wonders ;—greater proofs of God’s power and wisdom, 
than if yon fir-trees burst into flame of themselves, or yon 
ground opened, and a fountain of water sprung out. Most 
people think much of signs and wonders. Just in proportion 
as they have no real faith in God, just in proportion as they 
forget God, and will not see that he is about their path, and 
about their bed, and spying out all their ways, they are like 
those godless Scribes and Pharisees of old, who must have signs 
and wonders before they would believe. So it is: the com- 
monest things are as wonderful, more wonderful, than the un- 
common ; and yet, people will hanker after the uncommon, as 
if they belonged to God more immediately than the commonest 
matters. 

If yon trees burst out in flame; if yon hill opened, and a 
fountain sprang up, how many would cry, ‘ How awful! How 
wonderful! Here is a sign that God is near us! It is time 
to think about our souls now! Perhaps the end of the world 
is at hand!’ And all the while they would be blind to that 
far more awful proof of God’s presence, that all around them, 
all day long, all over the world, millions of human ears are 
hearing, millions of human eyes are seeing, God alone knows 
how; millions of human brains are recollecting, God alone 
knows how. That is not faith, my friends, to see God only in 
what is strange and rare: but this is faith, to see God in what 
is most common and simple; to know God’s greatness not so 
much from disorder, as from order; not so much from those 
strange sights in which God seems (but only seems) to break 
his laws, as from those common ones in which he fulfils his 
laws. 

I know it is very difficult to believe that. It has been always 
difficult; and for this reason. Our souls and minds are dis- 
orderly ; and therefore order does not look to us what it is, the 
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likeness and glory of God. I will explain. If God, at any 
moment, should create a full-grown plant with stalk, leaves, and 
flowers, all perfect, all would say, There is the hand of God! 
How great is God! There is, indeed, a miracle !—Just because 
it would seem not to be according to order. But the tiny seed 
sown in the ground, springing up into root-leaf, stalk, rough 
leaf, flower, seed, which will again be sown and spring up into 
leaf, flower, and seed ;—in that perpetual miracle, people see no 
miracle : just because it is according to order : because it comes 
to pass by regular and natural laws. Andwhy? Because, such 
as we are, such we fancy God to be. And we are all of us 
more or less disorderly : fanciful; changeable ; fond of doing not 
what we ought, but what we like; fond of showing our power, 
not by keeping rules, but by breaking rules ; and we fancy too 
often that God is like ourselves, and make him in our image, 
after our own likeness, which is disorder, and self-will, and 
changeableness ; instead of trying to be conformed to his image 
and his likeness, which is order and law eternal : and, therefore, 
whenever God seems (for he only seems to our ignorance) to be 
making things suddenly, as we make, or working arbitrarily as 
we work, then we acknowledge his greatness and wisdom. 
Whereas his greatness, his wisdom, are rather shown in not 
making as we make, not working as we work: but in this is the 
greatness of God manifest, in that he has ordained laws which 
must work of themselves, and with which he need never inter- 
fere : laws by which the tiny seed, made up only (as far as we 
can see) of a little water, and air, and earth, must grow up into 
plant, leaf, and flower, utterly unlike itself, and must produce 
seeds which have the truly miraculous power of growing up in 
their turn, into plants exactly like that from which they sprung, 
and no other. Ah, my friends, herein is the glory of God: and 
he who will consider the lilies of the field, how they grow, that 
man will see at last that the highest, and therefore the truest, 
notion of God is, not that the universe is continually going 
wrong, so that he has to interfere and right it: but that the uni- 
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verse is continually going right, because he hath given it a law 
which cannot be broken. 

And when a man sees that, there will arise within his soul a 
clear light, and an awful joy, and an abiding peace, and a sure 
hope ; and a faith as of a little child. 

Then will that man crave no more for signs and wonders, 
with the superstitious and the unbelieving, who have eyes, and 
see not ; ears, and cannot hear ; whose hearts are waxen gross, 
so that they cannot consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow: but all his cry will be to the Lord of Order, to make 
him orderly ; to the Lord of Law, to make him loyal; to the 
Lord in whom is nothing arbitrary, to take out of him all that 
is unreasonable and self-willed ; and make him content, like 
his Master Christ before him, to do the will of his Father in 
heaven, who has sent him into this noble world. He will no 
longer fancy that God is an absent God, who only comes down 
now and then to visit the earth in signs and wonders: but he 
will know that God is everywhere, and over all things, from the 
greatest to the least ; for in God, he, and all things created, 
live and move and have their being. And therefore, knowing 
that he is always in the presence of God, he will pray to be 
taught how to use all his powers aright, because all of them are 
the powers of God ; pray to be taught how to see, and how to 
hear; pray that when he is called to account for the use of this 
wonderful body which God has bestowed on him, he may not 
be brought to shame by the thought that he has used it merely 
for his own profit or his own pleasure, much less by the thought 
that he has weakened and diseased it by misuse and neglect: 
but comforted by the thought that he has done with it what the 
Lord Jesus did with his body—made it the useful servant, and 
not the brutal master, of his immortal soul. 

And he will do that, I believe, just as far as he keeps in mind 
what a wonderful and useful thing his body is; what a perpetual 
token and witness to him of the unspeakable greatness and 
wisdom of God; just in proportion as he says day by day, with 
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the Psalmist, ‘Thou hast fashioned me behind and before, and 
laid thine hand upon me. Such knowledge is too wonderful 
and excellent for me; I cannot attain unto it. Whither shall 
I go, then, from thy Spirit; or whither shall I go from thy 
presence? If I climb up into heaven, thou art there. If I 
go down to hell, thou art there also. If I take the wings of 
the morning, and remain in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
even there also shall thy hand lead me, thy right hand shall 
hold me.’— 

Just in proportion as he recollects that, will he utter from 
his heart the prayer which follows, ‘Try me, O God, and seek 
the ground of my heart ; prove me, and examine my thoughts. 
Look well if there be any way of wickedness in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting.’ 


SERMON VII. 


THE VICTORY OF FAITH. 


(first Sunday after Easter.) 


1 JOHN v, 4, 5. 


Whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world: and this is the victory 
which overcometh the world, even our faith. Who is he that overcometh 
the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God? 


VN) ee is the meaning of ‘overcoming the world?’ What 

is there about the world which we have to overcome? 
lest it should overcome us, and make worse men of us than we 
ought to be. Let us think awhile. 

1. In the world all seems full of chance and change. One 
man rises, and another falls, one hardly knows why : they hardly 
know themselves. A very slight accident may turn the future 
of a man’s whole life, perhaps of a whole nation. Chance and 
change—there seems to us, at times, to be little else than 
chance and change. Is not the world full of chance? Are 
not people daily crushed in railways, burnt to death, shot with 
their own guns, poisoned by mistake, without any reason that 
we can see, why one should be taken, and another left? Why 
should not an accident happen to us, as well as to others? Why 
should not we have the thing we love best snatched from us 
this day? Why not, indecd? What, then, will help us to 


overcome the fear of chances and accidents? How shall we 
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keep from being fearful, fretful, full of melancholy forebodings ! 
Where shall we find something abiding and eternal, a refuge 
sure and steadfast, in which we may trust, amid all the chances 
and changes of this mortal life? St. John tells us—In that 
within you which is born of God. 

2. In the world so much seems to go by fixed law and rule. 
That is even more terrible to our minds and hearts—to find that 
all around us, in the pettiest matters of life, there are laws and 
rules ready made for us, which we cannot break ; laws of trade; 
laws of prosperity and adversity ; laws of health and sickness; 
laws of weather and storms ; laws by which not merely we, but 
whole nations, grow, and decay, and die.—All around us, laws, 
iron laws, which we do not mzke, and which we dare not try to 
break, lest they go on their way, and grind us to powder. 

Then comes the awful question, Are we at the mercy of these 
laws? Is the world a great machine, which goes grinding on 
its own way without any mercy to us or to anything; and are 
we each of us parts of the machine, and forced of necessity to 
do all we do? Is it true, that our fate is fixed for us from the 
cradle to the grave, and perhaps beyond the grave? How shall 
we prevent the world from overcoming us in this? How shall 
we escape the temptation to sit down and fold our hands in 
sloth and despair, crying, What we are, we must be; and what 
will come, must come; whether it be for our happiness or 
misery, our life or death? Where shall we find something to 
trust in, something to give us confidence and hope.that we can 
mend ourselves, that self-improvement is of use, that working is 
of use, that prudence is of use, for God will reward every man 
according to his work? St. John tells us—In that within you 
which is born of God. 

3. Then, again, in the world how much seems to go by 
selfishness. Let every man take care of himself, help himself, 
fight for himself against all around him, seems to be the way of 
the world, and the only way to get on in the world. But is it 
really to be so? Are we to thrive only by thinking of our- 
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selves ? Something in our hearts tells us, No. Something in 
our hearts tells us that this would be a very miserable world if 
every man shifted for himself; and that even if we got this 
world’s good things by selfishness, they would not be worth 
having after all, if we had no one but ourselves to enjoy them 
with. What is that? St. John answers—That in you which is 
born of God. It will enable you to overcome the world’s 
deceits, and to see that selfishness is ot the way to prosper. 

4. Once, again; in the world how much seems to go by mere 
custom and fashion. Because one person does a thing right or 
wrong, everybody round fancies himself bound to do likewise. 
Because one man thinks a thing, hundreds and thousands begin 
to think the same from mere hearsay, without examining and 
judging for themselves. There is no silliness, no cruelty, no 


crime into which people have not fallen, and may still fall, for — 


mere fashion’s sake, from blindly following the example of those 
round him. ‘ Everybody does so; and I must. Why should 
I be singular?’ Or, ‘Everybody does so; what harm can 
there be in my doing so?’ 

But there is something in each art us which tells us that that 
is not right ; that each man should act according to his own 
conscience, and not blindly follow his neighbour, not knowing 
whither, like sheep over a hedge; that a man is directly 
responsible at first for his own conduct to God, and that ‘my 
neighbours did so’ will be no excuse in God’s sight. What is 
it which tells us this? St. John answers, That in you which is 
born of God ; and it, if you will listen to it, will enable you to 
overcome the world’s deceit, and its vain fashions, and foolish 
hearsays, and blind party-cries ; and not to follow after a mullti- 
tude to do evil. 

What, then, is this thing? St. ina tells us that it is born of 
God; and that it is our faith. ath will enable us to overcome 
the world. We shall overcome by believing and trusting in 
something which we do not see. But in what? Are we to 
believe and trust that we are going to heaven? St. John does 
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not say so; he was far too wise, my friends, to say so: fora 
man’s trusting that he is going to heaven, if that is all the faith 
he has, is more likely to make the world overcome him, than 
him overcome the world. For it will make him but too ready 
to say, ‘If I am sure to be saved after I die, it matters not so 
very much what I do before I die. I may follow the way of 
the world here, in money-making and meanness, and selfish 
ness ; and then die in peace, and go to heaven after all.’ 

This is no fancy. There are hundreds, nay thousands, I 
fear, in England now, who let the world and its wicked ways 
utterly overcome them, just because their faith is a faith in their 
own salvation, and not the faith of which St. John speaks— 
Believing that Jesus is the Son of God. 

But some may ask, ‘How will believing that Jesus is the 
Son of God help us more than believing the other? For, after 
all, we do believe it. We all believe that Jesus is the Son of 
God: but as for overcoming the world, we dare not say too 
much of that. We fear we are letting the world overcome us , 
we are living too much in continual fear of the chances and 
changes of this mortal life. We are letting things go too much 
their own way. We are trying too much each to get what he 
can by his own selfish wits, without considering his neighbours. 
We are following too much the ways and fashions of the day, 
and doing and saying and thinking anything that comes upper- 
most, just because others do so round us.’ 

Is it so, my friends? But do you really believe that Jesus 
is the Son of God? For sure I am, that if you did, and I did, 
really and fully believe that, we could all lead much better 
lives than we are leading, manful and godly, useful and 
honourable, truly independent and yet truly humble ; fearing 
God and fearing nothing else. But do you believe it? Have 
you ever thought of all that those great words mean, ‘ Jesus is 
the Son of God’ ?—That he who died on the cross, and rose 
again for us, now sits at God’s right hand, having all power 
given to him in heaven and earth? For, think, if we really 
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believed that, what power it would give us to overcome the 
- world, and all its chances and changes ; all its seemingly iron 
laws ; all its selfish struggling ; all its hearsays and fashions. 

1. Those chances and changes of mortal life of which I 
spoke first. We should not be afraid of them, then, even if 
they came. For we should believe that they were not chances 
and changes at all, but the loving providence of our Lord and 
Saviour, a man of the substance of his mother, born in the 
world, who therefore can be touched with a feeling of our 
infirmities, and knows our necessities before we ask, and our 
ignorance in asking, and orders all things for good to those 
who love him, and desire to copy his likeness. 

2. Those stern laws and rules by which the world moves, 
and will move as long as it lasts—we should not be afraid of 
them either, as if we were mere parts of a machine forced by 
fate to do this thing and that, without a will of our own. For 
we should believe that these laws were the laws of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; that he had ordained them for the good of man, | 
of man whom he so loved that he poured out his most precious 
blood upon the cross for us; and therefore we should not fear 
them ; we should only wish to learn them, that we might obey 
them, sure that they are the laws of life ; of health and wealth, 
peace and safety, honour and glory in this world and in the 
world to come; and we should thank God whenever men of 
science, philosophers, clergymen, or any persons whatsoever, 
found out more of the laws of that good God, in whom we and 
all created things live and move and have our being. 

3. If we believe réally that Jesus was the Son of God, we 
should never believe that selfishness was to be the rule of our 
lives. One sight of Christ upon his cross would tell us that 
not selfishness, but love, was the likeness of God, that not 
selfishness, but love, which gives up all that it may do good, 
was the path to honour and glory, happiness and peace. 

4. If we really believe this, we should never believe that 
custom and fashion ought to rule us. For we should live by 
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the example of some one else: but by the example of only one 
—of Jesus himself. We should set him before us as the rule 
of all our actions, and try to keep our conscience pure, not 
merely in the sight of men who may mistake, and do mistake, 
but in the sight of Jesus, the Word of God, who pierces the 
very thoughts and intents of the heart; and we should say 
daily with St. Paul, ‘It is a small thing for me to be judged 
by you, or any man’s judgment, for he that judges me is the 
Lord.’ 

And so we should overcome the world. Our hearts and 
spirits would rise above the false shows of things, to God who 
has made all things; above fear and melancholy; above 
laziness and despair; above selfishness and covetousness ; 
above custom and fashion; up to the everlasting truth and 
order, which is the mind of God; that so we might live joyfully 
and freely in the faith and trust that Christ is our king, Christ 
is our Saviour, Christ is our example, Christ is our judge ; and 
that as long as we are loyal to him, all will be well with us in 
this world, and in all worlds to come.—Amen. 


SERMON, VIII. 


TURNING-POINTS. 


LUKE xix. 41, 42. 


And when Jesus was come near, he beheld the city, and wept over it, 
saying, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from thine 
eyes. 


Y dear friends, here is a solemn lesson to be learnt from 
this text. What is true of whole nations, and of whole 
churches, is very often true of single persons—of each of us. 
To most men—to all baptized Christian men, perhaps— 
there comes a day of visitation, a crisis, or turning-point in our 
lives. A day when Christ sets before us, as he did to those 
Jews, good and evil, light and darkness, right and wrong, and 
says, Choose! Choose at once, and choose for ever; for by 
what you choose this day, by that you must abide till death. 
If you make a mistake now, you will rue it to the last. If you 
take the downward road now, you will fall lower and lower upon 
it henceforth. If you shut your eyes now to the things which 
belong to your peace, they will be hid from your eyes for ever ; 
and nothing but darkness, ignorance, and confusion will be 
before you henceforth. 
What will become of the man’s soul after he dies, I cannot 


say. Christ is his judge, and not I. He may be saved, yet 
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so as by fire, as St. Paul says. Repentance is open to all men, 
and forgiveness for those who repent. But from that day, if he 
chooses wrongly, true repentance will grow harder and harder 
to him—perhaps impossible at last. He has made his bed, 
and he must lie on it. He has chosen the evil, and refused 
the good; and now the evil must go on getting more and 
more power over him. He has sold his soul, and now he must 
pay the price. Again, I say, he may be saved at last. Who 
am I, to say that God’s mercy is not boundless, when the 
Bible says it is? But one may well say of that man, ‘God 
help him,’ for he will not be able to help himself henceforth. 

It is an awful thing, my friends, to think that we may fix our 
own fate in this world, perhaps in the world to come, by one 
act of wilful folly or sin: but so it is. Just as a man may do 
one tricky thing about money, which will force him to do 
another to hide it, and another after that, till he becomes a 
confirmed rogue in spite of himself. Just as a man may run 
into debt once, so that he never gets out of debt again ; just as 
a man may take to drink once, and the bad habit grow on him 
till he is a confirmed drunkard to his dying day. Just asa 
man may mix in bad company once, and so become entangled 
as in a net, till he cannot escape his evil companions, and 
lowers himself to their level day by day, till he becomes as bad 
as they. Just as a man may be unfaithful to his wife once, and 
so blunt his conscience till he becomes a thorough profligate, 
breaking her heart, and ruining his own soul. Just as—but 
why should I go on, mentioning ugly examples, which we all 
know too well, if we will open our own eyes and see the world 
and mankind as they are? I will say no more, lest I should 
set you on judging other people, and saying. ‘There is no hope 
for them. They are lost.’ No; let us rather judge ourselves, 
as any man can, and will, who dares face fact, and look steadily 
at what he is, and what he might become. Do we not know 
that we could, any one of us, sell our own souls, once and for 
all, if we choose? I know that I could. I know that there 
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are things which I might do, which if I did from that moment 
forth, I should have no hope, but only a fearful looking for- 
ward to judgment and fiery indignation. And have you never 
felt, when you were tempted to do wrong: ‘I dare not do it 
for my own sake ; for if I did this one wickedness, I feel sure 
that I never should be an honest man again?’ If you have 
felt that, thank God, indeed; for then you have seen the 
things which belong to your peace; you have known the day 
of your visitation ; and you will be a better man as long as you 
live, for having fought against that one temptation, and 
chosen the good, and refused the evil, when God put them 
unmistakeably before you. 

No; the real danger is, lest a man should be as those Jews, 
and not know the day of his visitation. Ah, that is ruinous 
indeed, when a man’s eyes are blinded as those Jews’ eyes 
were ; when a great temptation comes on him, and he thinks it 
no temptation at all; when hell is opening beneath him, with 
the devils trying to pluck him down, and heaven opening above 
him, with God’s saints and martyrs beckoning him up, looking 
with eyes of unutterable pity and anxiety and love on a poor 
soul; and that poor soul sees neither heaven nor hell, nor 
anything but his own selfish interest, selfish pleasure, or selfish 
pride, and snaps at the devil’s bait as easily as a silly fish; 
while the devil, instead of striking to frighten him, lets him 
play with the bait, and gorge it in peace, fancying that he is 
well off, when really he is fast hooked for ever, led captive 
thenceforth from bad to worse by the snare of the devil. Oh 
miserable blindness, which comes over men sometimes, and 
keeps them asleep at the very moment that they ought to be 
most wide awake ! 

And what throws men into that ace What makes them do 
in one minute something which curses all their lives afterwards? 
Love of pleasure? Yes: that is a common curse enough, as 
we all know. But a worse snare than even that is pride and 
self-conceit. That was what ruined those old Jews. That was 
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what blinded their eyes. They had made up their minds that 
they saw; therefore they were blind: that they could not go 
wrong ; therefore they went utterly and horribly wrong thence- 
forth: that they alone of all people knew and kept God’s law ; 
therefore they crucified the Son of God himself for fulfilling 
their law. They were taken unawares, because they were 
asleep in vain security. 

And so with us. By conceit and carelessness, we may ruin 
ourselves in a moment, once and for all. When a man has 
made up his mind that he is quite worldly-wise ; that no one 
can take him in; that he thoroughly understands his own 
interest ; then is that man ripe and ready to commit some enor- 
mous folly, which may bring him to ruin. 

When a man has made up his mind that he knows all 
doctrines, and is fully instructed in religion, and can afford to 
look down on all who differ from him; then is that man ripe 
and ready for doing something plainly wrong and wicked, which 
will blunt his conscience from that day forth, and teach him to 
call evil good, and good evil more and more; till, in the midst 
of all his fine religious professions, he knows not plain right 
from plain wrong—full of the form of godliness, but denying 
the power of it in scandal of his every-day life. 

Yes, my friends, our only safeguard is humility. Be not 
high-minded, but fear. Avoid every appearance of evil, 
Believe that in every temptation heaven and hell may be at 
stake: and that the only way to be safe is to do nothing wilfully 
wrong at all, for you never know how far downward one wilful 
sin may lead you. The devil is not simple enough to let you 
see the bottom of his pitfall: but it is so deep, nevertheless, 
that he who falls in, may never get out again. 

And do not say in your hearts about this thing and that, 
‘Well, it is wrong: but it is such a little matter.’ A little 
draught may give a great cold; and a great cold grow to a 
deadly decline. A little sin may grow to a great bad habit; and 
a great bad habit may kill both body and soul in hell. A little 
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bait may take a great fish; and the devil fishes with a very fine 
line, and is not going to let you see his hook. The only way 
to be safe is to avoid all appearance of evil, lest when you 
fancy yourself most completely your own master, you find your- 
self the slave of sin. 

Oh, may God give us all the spirit of watchfulness and godly 
fear! Of watchfulness, lest sin overtake us unawares; and of 
godly fear, that we may have strength to say with Joseph, ‘How 
can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God?’ Of 
watchfulness, too, not only against sin, but for God; of godly 
fear, not only fear of God’s anger, but fear of God’s love. 

Do you ask what I mean? This, my friends; that as we 
cannot tell at any moment what danger may be coming on us, 
so we cannot tell at any moment what blessing from God may 
be coming on us. Those Jews, in the day of their visitation, 
were blind, and they rejected Christ: but recollect, that it was 
Christ whom they rejected; that Christ was there, not in anger, 
but in love; not to judge, but to save; that the power of the 
Lord was present, not to destroy, but to heal them. They 
would have none of him. True; but they might have had him 
if they had chosen. They denied him; but he could not deny 
himself. He was there to teach and to save, as he comes to 
teach and to save every man. 

Therefore, I say, be watchful. Believe that Christ is looking 
for you always, and expect to meet him at any moment. I do 
not mean in visible form, in vision or apparition. No. He 
comes, not by observation, that a man may say, ‘ Lo, here; and 
lo, there ;’ but he comes: within you, to your hearts, with the 
still, small voice, which softens a man and sobers him for a 
moment, and makes him yearn after good, and say in his heart, 
‘Ah, that I were as when I was a child upon my mother’s 
knee.’ Oh! listen to that softening, sobering voice. Through 
very small things it may speak to you : but it is Christ himself 
who speaks. Whenever your heart is softened to affection 
toward parent, or child, or your fellowman, then Christ is 
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speaking to you, and showing you the things which belong to 
your peace. Whenever the feeling of justice, and righteous 
horror of all meanness rises strong in you, then Christ is 
speaking to you. Whenever your heart burns within you with 
admiration of some noble action, then Christ is speaking to you. 
Whenever a chance word in sermons or in books touches your 
conscience, and reproves you, then Christ is speaking to you. 
Oh turn not a deaf ear to those instincts. They. may be the 
very turning-points of your lives. One such godly motion, one 
such pure inspiration of the Spirit of God listened to humbly, 
and obeyed heartily, may be the means of putting you into the 
right path thenceforward, that you may go on and grow in 
strength and wisdom, and favour with God and man;; till you 
become again, in the world to come, what you were when you 
were carried home from the baptismal font, a little child, pure 
from all spot of sin. 


SERMON IX. 


OBADIAH. 


1 KINGS, xviil. 3, 4. 


And Ahab catled Obadiah, which was the governor of his house. (Now 
Obadiah feared the Lord greatly : for it was so, when Jezebel cut off the 
prophets of the Lord, that Obadiah took an hundred prophets, and hid 
them by fifty in a cave, and fed them with bread and water.) 


| Reg is the first and last time throughout the Bible, that we 

find this Obadiah mentioned. We find the same name 
elsewhere, but not the same person. It is a common Jewish 
name, Obadiah, and means, I believe, the servant of the Lord. 

All we know of the man is contained in this chapter. We do 
not read what became of him afterwards. He vanishes out of 
the story as quickly as he came into it, and, as we go on through 
the chapter and read of that grand judgment at Carmel between 
Elijah and the priests of Baal, and the fire of God which came 
down from heaven, to shew that the Lord was God, we forget 
Obadiah, and care to hear of him no more. 

And yet Obadiah was a great man in his day. He was, it 
seems, King Ahab’s vizier, or prime minister ; the second man 
in the country after the king; and a prime minister in those 
eastern kingdoms had, and has now, far greater power than he 
has in a free country like this. Yes, Obadiah was a great man 


in his day, I doubt not ; and people bowed before him when he 
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went out, and looked up to him, in that lawless country, for life 
or death, for ruin or prosperity. Their money, and their land, 
their very lives might depend on his taking a liking toward 
them, or a spite against them. And he had wealth, no doubt, 
and his fair and great house there among the beautiful hills of 
Samaria, ceiled with cedar and painted with vermilion, with its 
olive groves and vineyards, and rich gardens full of gay flowers 
and sweet spices, figs and peaches, and pomegranates, and all 
the lovely vegetation which makes those Eastern gardens like 
Paradise itself. And he had his great household of slaves, men- 
servants and maidservants, guards and footmen, singing men 
and singing women—perhaps a hundred souls and more eating 
and drinking in his house day by day for many a year. A great 
man ; full of wealth, and pomp, and power. We know that it must 
have been so, because we know well in what luxury those great 
men in the East lived. But where is it now? 

Where is it now? Vanished and forgotten. Be not thou afraid, 
though one be made rich, or if the glory of his house be 
increased. For he shall carry nothing away with him when he 
dieth ; neither shall his pomp follow him. 

See—of all Obadiah’s wealth and glory, the Bible does not 
say one word. It is actually not worth mentioning. People 
admired Obadiah, I doubt not, while he was alive ; envied him 
too, tried to thrust him out of his place, slander him to King 
Ahab, drive him out of favour, and step into his place, that they 
might enjoy his wealth and his power instead of him. The fine 
outside of Obadiah was what they saw, and coveted, and envied 
—as we are tempted now to say in our hearts, ‘ Ah, if I was 
rich like that man. Ah, if I could buy what I liked, go where 
I liked, do what I liked, like that great Lord !’—and yet, that 
is but the outside, the shell, the gay clothing, not the persons 
themselves. The day must come, when they must put off all 
that; when nothing shall remain but themselves; and they 
themselves, naked as they were born, shall appear before the 
judgment-seat of God. 
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And did Obadiah, then, carry away nothing with him when 
he died? Yes; and yet again, No. His wealth and his power 
he left behind him: but one thing he took with him into the 
grave, better than all wealth and power; and he keeps it now, 
and will keep it for ever; and that is, a good, and just, and 
merciful action—concerning which it is written, ‘Blessed are 
the dead which die in the Lord ; for they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them.’ Yes, though a man’s wealth 
will not follow him beyond the grave, his works will; and so 
Obadiah’s one good deed has followed him. ‘He feared the 
Lord greatly, and when Jezebel cut off the prophets of the Lord, 
Obadiah took a hundred prophets, and hid them by fifty in a 
cave, and fed them with bread and water.’ 

That has followed Obadiah ; for by it we know him, now two 
thousand years and more after his death, here in a distant land 
of the name of which he never heard. By that good deed he 
lives. He lives in the pages of the Holy Bible ; he lives in our 
minds and memories ; and more than all, by that good deed he 
lives for ever in God’s sight; he is rewarded for it, and the 
happier for it, doubt it not, at this very moment, and will be the 
happier for it for ever, 

Oh blessed thought ! that there is something of which death 
cannot rob us! That when we have to leave this pleasant 
world, wife and child, home and business, and all that has 
grown up round us here on earth, till it has become like a part 
of ourselves, yet still we are not destitute. We can turn round 
on death and say—‘ Though I die, yet canst thou not take my 
righteousness ftom me!’ Blessed thought! that we cannot do 
a good deed, not even give a cup of cold water in Christ’s 
name, but what it shall rise again, like a guardian angel, to 
smooth our death-bed pillow, and make our bed for us in our 
sickness, and follow us into the next world, to bless us for ever 
and ever! 

And blessed thought, too, that what you do well and lovingly, 
for God’s sake, will bless you here in this world before you die ! 
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Yes, my friends, in the dark day of sorrow and loneliness, and 
fear and perplexity, you will find old good deeds, which you 
perhaps have forgotten, coming to look after you, as it were, 
and help you in the hour of need. Those whom you have 
helped, will help you in return: and if they will not, God will ; 
for he is not unrighteous, to forget any work and labour of love, 
which you have showed for his name’s sake, in ministering to 
his saints. So found Obadiah in that sad day, when he met 
Elijah. 

For he was in evil case that day, as were all souls, rich and 
poor, throughout that hapless land. For three weary years, there 
had been no drop of rain : the earth beneath their feet had been 
like iron, and the heavens above them brass ; and Obadiah had 
found poverty, want, and misery, come on him in the midst of 
all his riches: he had seen his fair gardens wither, and his 
olives and his vines burnt up with drought ;—his cattle had 
perished on the hills, and his servants, too, perhaps, in his 
house. Perhaps his children at home were even then crying for 
food and water, and crying in vain, in spite of all their father’s 
greatness. 

What was the use of wealth? He could not eat gold, nor 
drink jewels. What was the use of his power? He could 
not command the smallest cloud to rise up off the sea, and 
pour down one drop of water to quench their thirst. Yes, 
Obadiah was in bitter misery that day, no doubt; and all the 
more, because he felt that all was God’s judgment on the 
people’s sins. They had served Baalim and Ashtaroth, the 
sun and moon and stars, and prayed to them for rain and 
fruitful seasons, as if they were the rulers of the weather and 
the soil, instead of serving the true God who made heaven and 
earth, and all therein: and now God had judged them: he had 
given his sentence and verdict about that matter, and told them, 
by a sign which could not be mistaken, that he, and not the sun 
and moon, was master of the sky and the sea, and the rain and 
the soil, They had prayed to the sun and moon; and this was 
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the fruit of their prayers—that their prayers had not been heard: 
but instead of rain and plenty, was drought and barrenness ;— 
carcasses of cattle scattcred over the pastures—every village 
full of living skeletons, too weak to work (though what use in 
working, when the ground would yield no crop ?)—crawling 
about, their tongues cleaving to the roof of their mouths, in vain 
searching after a drop of water. Fearful and sickening sights 
must Obadiah have seen that day, as he rode wearily on upon 
his pitiful errand. And the thought of what a pitiful errand he 
was going on, and what a pitiful king he served, must have 
made him all the more miserable ; for, instead of turning and 
repenting, and going back to the true God, which was the plain 
and the only way of escaping out of that misery, that wretched 
King Ahab seems to have cared for nothing but his horses. 

We do not read that he tried to save one of his wretched 
people alive. All his cry was, ‘Go into the land, to all foun- 
tains of water and all brooks ; perhaps we shall find grass enough 
to save the horses and mules alive: that we lose not all the 
beasts.’ The horses were what he cared for more than the 
human beings, as many of those bad kings of Israel did. Moses 
had expressly commanded them not to multiply horses to them- 
selves; but they persisted always in doing so, nevertheless. 
And why? Because they wanted horses to mount their guards ; 
to keep up a strong force of cavalry and chariots, in order to 
oppress the poor country people, whom they had brought down 
to slavery, from having been free yeomen, as they were in the 
days of Moses and Joshua. And what hope could he have for 
his wretched country? The people shewed no signs of coming 
to their senses; the king still less. His wicked Queen Jezebel 
was as devoted as ever to her idols; the false prophets of Baal 
were four hundred and fifty men, and the prophets of the groves 
(where the stars were worshipped) four hundred; and these 
cheats contrived (as such false teachers generally do) to take 
good care of themselves, and to eat at Jezebel’s table, while all 
the rest of the people were perishing. What could be before 
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the country, and him, too, but utter starvation, and hopeless 
ruin? And all this while his life was in the hands of a weak 
and capricious tyrant, who might murder him any moment, and 
of a wicked and spiteful queen, who certainly would murder 
him, if she found out that he had helped and saved the prophets 
of the Lord. Who so miserable as he? But on that day, 
Obadiah found that his alms and prayers had gone up before 
God, and were safe with God, and not to be forgotten for ever. 
When he fell on his face before Elijah, in fear for his life, he 
found that he was safe in God’s hands; that God would not 
betray him or forsake him. Elijah promised him, with a solemn 
oath, that he would keep his word with him; he kept it, and 
before many days were past, Obadiah had an answer to all his 
prayers, and a relief from all his fears; and the Lord sent a gra- 
cious rain on his inheritance, and refreshed it when it was weary. 

Yes, my friends, though well-doing seems for a while not to 
profit you, persevere : in due time you shall reap, if you faint 
not. Though the Lord sometimes waits to be gracious, he 
only waits, he does not forget ; and it is to be gracious that he 
waits, not ungracious. Cast, therefore, thy bread upon the 
waters, and thou shalt find it after many days. Give a portion 
to seven, and also to eight, for thou knowest not what evil shall 
be upon the earth. Do thy diligence to give of what thou hast; 
for so gatherest thou thyself in the day of necessity, in which, 
with what measure you have measured to others, God will 
measure to you again. 

This is true, for the Scripture says so ; this must be true, for 
reason and conscience—the voice of God within us—tell us 
that God is just ; that God must be true, though every man be 
a liar. ‘Hear, says our Lord, ‘what the wajust judge says: 
And shall not God (the just judge), avenge his own elect, who 
cry day and night to him, though he bear long with them?’ 
Yes, my friends, God’s promise stands sure, now and for ever. 
‘Trust in the Lord, and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed.’ 
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But now comes in a doubt—and it ought to come in-—What 
are our works at best? What have we which is fit to offer to 
God? Full of selfishness, vanity, self-conceit, the best of them ; 
and not half done either. What have we ever done right, but 
what we might have done more rightly, and done more of it, 
also? Bad in quality our good works are, and bad in quantity, 
too. _ How shall we have courage to carry them in our hand to 
that God who charges his very angels with folly ; and the very 
heavens are not clean in his sight ? 

Too true, if we had to offer our own works to God. But, 
thanks be to his holy name, we have not to offer them our- 
selves ; for there is one who offers them for us—Jesus Christ 
the Lord. He it is who takes these imperfect, clumsy works of 
ours, all soiled and stained with our sin and selfishness, and 
washes them clean in his most precious blood, which was shed 
to take away the sin of the world: he it is who, in some 
wonderful and unspeakable way, cleanses our works from sin, 
by the merit of his death and sufferings, so that nothing may be 
left in them but what is the fruit of God’s own spirit; and that 
God may see in them only the good which he himself put into 
them, and not the stains and soils which they get from our 
foolish and sinful hearts. 

Oh, my friends, bear this in mind. Whensoever you do a 
thing which you know to be right and good, instead of priding 
yourself on it, as if the good in it came from you, offer it up to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and to your Heavenly Father, from 
whom all good things come, and say, ‘Oh Lord, the good in 
this is thine, and not mine; the bad in it is mine, and not 
thine. I thank thee for having made me do right, for without 
thy help I should have done nothing but wrong; for mine is 
the laziness, and the weakness, and the selfishness, and the 
self-conceit ; and thine is the kingdom, for thou rulest all 
things; and the power, for thou doest all things; and the glory, 
for thou doest all things well, for ever andever. Amen.’ 


SERMON X. 


RELIGIOUS DANGERS. 


(Preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 1861, for the London Diocesan 
Board of Education.) 


ST. MARK viii. 4, 5, 8. 


And the disciples answered him, From whence can a man satisfy these men 
with bread here in the wilderness? . . . How many loaves have ye? 
And they said, Seven. . . . so they did eat and were filled ; and they 
took up of the broken meat that was left seven baskets. 


iT THINK that I can take no better text for the subject on 
which I am about to preach, than that which the Gospel 
for this day gives me. 

For is not such a great city as this London, at least in its 
present amorphous, unorganised state, having grown up, and 
growing still, any how and any whither, by the accidental neces- 
sities of private commerce, private speculation, private luxury 
—is it not, I say, literally a wilderness ? 

I do not mean a wilderness in the sense of a place of want 
and misery; on the contrary, it is a place of plenty and of 
comfort. I think that we clergymen, and those good people 
who help, our labours, are too apt exclusively to forget 
London labour, in our first and necessary attention to the 
London poor; to fix our eyes and minds on London want 


and misery, till we almost ignore the fact of London 
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wealth and comfort. We must remember, if we are to be 
just to God, and just to our great nation, that there is 
not only more wealth in London, but that that wealth is 
more equitably and generally diffused through all classes, 
from the highest to the lowest, than ever has been the case 
in any city in the world. _We must remember that there is 
collected together here a greater number of free human beings 
than were ever settled on the same space of earth, earning an 
honest, independent, and sufficient livelihood, and enjoying the 
fruits of their labour in health and cheapness, freedom and 
security, such as the world never saw before. ‘There is want 
and misery. I know it too well. There are great confusions 
to be organised, great anomalies to be suppressed. But re- 
member, that if want and misery, confusion and anomaly were 
the rule of London, and not (as they are) the exception, then 
London, instead of increasing at its present extraordinary pace, 
would decay ; London work, instead of being better and better 
done, would be worse and worse done, till it stopped short in 
some such fearful convulsion as that of Paris in 1793. No, my 
friends ; compare London with any city on the Continent; 
compare her with the old Greek and Roman cities ; with Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Constantinople, with that Imperial Rome itself, 
which was like London in nothing but its size, and then thank 
God for England, for freedom, and for the Church of Christ. 

And yet I have called London a wilderness. Ihave. There 
is a wilderness of want; but there is a wilderness of wealth 
likewise. - And the latter is far more dangerous to human 
nature than the former one. It is not in the waste and howling 
wilderness of rock, and sand and shingle, with its scanty acacia 
copses, and groups of date trees round the lonely well, that 
nature shews herself too strong for man, and crushes him down 
to the likeness of the ape. There the wild Arab, struggling to 
exist, and yet not finding the struggle altogether too hard for 
him, can gain and keep, if not spiritual life, virtue and godliness, 
yet still something of manhood ; something of— 
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The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, thought, and skill. 

No; if you would see how low man can fali, you must go to the 
tropic jungle, where geniality of climate, plenty and variety of 
food, are in themselves a cause of degradation to the soul, as 
long as the Spirit of Christ is absent from it. Not in the barren 
desert, but in the rich forest, wanders the true savage, eating 
and eating all day long, like the ape in the trees above his 
head; and (I had almost said), like the ape, too, with no 
thoughts save what his pampered senses can suggest. I had 
almost said it. Thank God, I dare not say it altogether ; for, 
after all, the savage is a man, and not an ape. Yes, to the 
lowest savage in the forests of the Amazon, comes a hunger of 
the soul, and whispers from the unseen world, to remind him 
of what he might have been, and still may be. In the dreams 
of the night they come ; in vague terrors of the unseen, vague 
feelings of guilt and shame, vague dread of the powers of 
nature ; driving him to unmeaning ceremonies, to superstitious 
panics, to horrible and bloody rites—as they might drive, 
to-morrow, my friends, an outwardly civilized population, 
debauched by mere peace and plenty, entangled and imprisoned 
in the wilderness of a great city. 

I can imagine—imagine?—Have we not seen again and 
again human souls so entangled and opprest by this vast 
labyrinth of brick and mortar, as never to care to stir outside 
it and expand their souls with the sight of God’s works as long 
as their brute wants are supplied, just as the savage never cares 
to leave his accustomed forest haunt, and hew himself a path 
into the open air through the tangled underwood. I can 
imagine—nay, have we not seen that, too?—and can we not 
see it any day in the street?—human souls so dazzled and 
stupefied, instead of being quickened, by the numberless 
objects of skill and beauty, which they see in their walks 
through the streets, that they care no more for the wonders of 
man’s making, than the savage does for the wonders of God’s 
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making, which he sees around him in every insect, bird, and 
flower. The man who walks the streets every day, is the very 
man who will see least in the streets. The man who works in 
a factory, repeating a thousand times a day some one dull 
mechanical operation, or even casting up day after day the 
accounts of it, is the man who will think least of the real 
wonderfulness of that factory; of the amount of prudence, 
skill, and science, which it expresses; of its real value to him- 
self and to his class ; of its usefulness to far nations beyond the 
seas. He is like a savage who looks up at some glorious tree, 
capable, in the hands of civilized man, of a hundred uses, and 
teeming to him with a hundred scientific facts ; and thinks all 
the while of nothing but his chance of finding a few grubs 
beneath its bark: ; 

Think over, I beseech you, this fact of the stupefying effect 
of mere material civilization; and remember that plenty and 
comfort do not diminish but increase that stupefaction ; that 
Hebrew prophets knew it, and have told us, again and again, 
that, by fulness of bread the heart waxeth gross; that Greek 
sages knew it, and have told us, again and again, that need, 
and not satiety, was the quickener of the human intellect. 
Believe that man requires another bread than the bread of the 
body; that sometimes the want of the bodily bread will 
awaken the hunger for that bread of the soul. Bear in mind 
that the period during which the middle and lower classes of 
England were most brutalized, was that of their greatest 
material prosperity, the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Remember that with the distress which came upon them, at 
the end of the French war, their spiritual hunger awakened— 
often in forms diseased enough: but growing healthier, as well 
as keener, year by year; and that if they are not brutalized 
once more by their present unexampled prosperity, it will be 
mainly owing to the spiritual life which was awakened in those 
sad and terrible years. Remember that the present careless- 
ness of the masses about either religious or political agitation, 
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though it may be a very comfortable sign to those who believe 
that a man’s life consists in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses, is a very ominous sign to some who study history, 
and to some also who study their Bibles: and ask yourselves 
earnestly the question, ‘From where shall a man find food for 
these men in this wilderness, not of want, but of wealth?’ 
For, believe me, that spiritual hunger, though stopped awhile 
by physical comfort, will surely reawaken. Any severe and 
sudden depression in trade—the stoppage of the cotton crop, 
for instance, will awaken in the minds of hundreds of thousands 
deep questions—for which we, if we are wise, shall have an 
explicit answer ready. 

For it is a very serious moment, my friends, when large 
masses have had enough to eat and drink, and have been say- 
ing, ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die ;’ and then, 
suddenly, by zo¢ having enough to eat and drink, and yet 
finding themselves still alive, are awakened to the sense that 
there is more in them than the mere capacity for eating and 
drinking. Then begin once more the world-old questions, 
Why are we thus? Who put us here? Who made us? God? 
Is there a God? and if there be, what is he like? What is his 
will toward us, good or evil? Is it hate or love? 

My friends, those are questions which have been asked often 
enough in the world’s history, by vast masses at once. And 
they may be answered in more ways than one. 

They may be answered as the weavers of a certain country 
(thank God, not England) answered them in the potato famine 
with their mad song, “We looked to the earth, and the earth 
deceived us. We looked to the. kings, and the kings deceived 
us. We looked to God, and God deceived us. Let us lie 
down and die.’ 

Or they may answer them—they will be more likely to 
answer them in England just now, because there are those who 
will teach them so to answer—in another, but a scarcely less 
terrible tone. ‘Yes, there is a God; and he is angry with us. 
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And why? Because there is something, or some one, in the 
nation which he abhors—heretics, papists’—what not—any 
man, or class of men, on whom cowardly and terrified 
ignorance may happen to fix as a scapegoat, and cry, 
‘These are the guilty! We have allowed these men, in- 
dulged them; the accursed thing is among us, therefore the 
face of the Lord is turned from us. We will serve him truly 
henceforth—and hate those whom he hates. We will be 
orthodox henceforth—and prove our orthodoxy by persecuting 
the heretic.’ ; 

Does this seem to you extravagant, impossible? Remember, 
my friends, that within the last century Lord George Gordon’s 
riots convulsed London. Can you give me any reason why 
Lord George Gordon’s riots cannot occur again? Believe me, 
the more you study history, the more you study human nature, 
the more possible it will seem to you. It is not, I believe, 
infidelity, but fanaticism, which England has to fear just now. 
The infidelity of England is one of mere doubt and denial, a 
scepticism ; which is in itself weak and self-destructive. The 
infidelity of France in 1793 was strong enough, but just because 
it was no scepticism, but a faith; a positive creed concerning 
human reason, and the rights of man, which men could 
formulize, and believe in, and fight for, and persecute for, and, 
if need was, die for. But no such exists in England now. 
And what we have most to fear in England under the pressure 
of some sudden distress, is a superstitious panic, and the 
wickedness which is certain to accompany that panic; mean 
and unjust, cruel and abominable things, done in the name of 
orthodoxy : though meanwhile, whether what the masses and 
their spiritual demagogues will mean by orthodoxy, will be the 
same that we and the Church of England mean thereby, is a 
question which I leave for your most solemn consideration. 
That, however, rather than any proclamation of the abstract 
rights of man, or installations of a goddess of Reason, is the 
form which spiritual hunger is most likely to take in England 
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now. Alas! are there not tokens enough around us now, 
whereby we may discern the signs of this time ? 

I say, the spiritual hunger will reawaken ; and woe to us who 
really understand and love the Church of England; woe to us 
who are really true to her principles, honestly subscribe her 
formulas, if we cannot appease it in that day. 

But wherewith? We may look, my friends, appalled at the 
danger and the need. We may cry to our Lord, ‘ From whence 
can a man satisfy these men with bread in the wilderness?’ 
But his answer will be, as far as I dare to predict it, the same as 
to his apostles of old on another and a similar occasion, ‘ Give 
ye them to eat. They need not depart’ — 

I am not going to draw any far-fetched analogy between the 
miracle recorded in the gospel, and the subject on which I am 
speaking. Iam not going to put any mystical and medieval 
interpretation on the seven loaves, or the two small fishes. 
I only ask you to accept the plain moral practical lesson which 
the words convey. 

Use the means which you have already, however few and 
weak they seem. If Christ be among you, as he is indeed, he 
will bless them, and multiply them you know not how. 

Use the means which you have ; though they may seem to 
you inadequate, though they may seem to the world antiquated, 
and decrepit, try them. They need not depart from us, these 
masses, to seek spiritual food, they know not where, if we have 
but faith. Let us give them what we have ; the organization of 
the Church of England, and the teaching of the Church of 
England. 

The organization of the Church. Not merely its Parochial 
system, but its Diocesan system. In London, more than in any 
part of England, the Diocesan system is valuable. A London 
parish is not like a country one, a self-dependent, corporate 
body, made up of residents of every rank, capable of providing 
for the physical and spiritual wants of its own stationary 
population. In London, population fluctuates rapidly, some. 
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times rolling away from one quarter, always developing itself in 
fresh quarters ; in London all ranks do not dwell side by side 
within sight and sound of each other: but the rich and the poor, 
the employed and the unemployed, dwell apart, work apart, and 
are but too often out of sight, out of mind. These, and many 
other reasons, make it impossible for the mere parochial system 
to bring out the zeal and the liberality of London Churchmen. 
If they are to realize their unity and their strength, they must do 
so not as members of a Parish, but of a Diocese; their Bishop 
must be to them the sign that they are one body; their good 
works must be organized more and more under him, and round 
him. This is no new theory of mine; it is a historic law. The 
Priest for the village, the Bishop for the city, has been the 
natural and necessary organization of the Church in every age; 
and it was in strict accordance with this historic law, that the 
London Diocesan Board of Education was founded in 1846, 
not to override the parochial system, but to do for it what it 
cannot, in a great city, do for itself; to establish elementary 
schools (and now I am happy to say, evening schools also) in 
parishes which were too poor to furnish them for themselves. 
I, as the son of a London Rector, can bear my testimony to the 
excellent working of that Board; and it is with grief I hear that, 
in spite of the vast work which it has done since 1846, and 
which it is still doing, on an income which is now not £300 a 
year—proving thereby how cheaply and easily your work may 
be done when it is done in the right way—it is with grief, I say, 
that I hear that it is more and more neglected by the religious 
public. 

With grief : but not with surprise. For the religious public, 
even the Church portion of it, has of late been more and 
more inclined to undervalue the organization and the teaching 
of the Church of England, and to supply its place with 
nostrums, borrowed from those denominations who disagree 
with the Church, alike in their doctrines of what man should 


be, and of what God is. How have their energies, their zeal, 
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their money (for zealous they are, and generous too) been 
frittered away! But I will not particularize, lest I hurt the 
feelings of better people than myself, by holding up their good 
works to the ridicule of those who do us no good works at all. 
But I entreat them to look at their own work; to look at the 
vastness of its expense, compared with the smallness of its 
results; and then to ask themselves, whether the one cause of 
their failure—for failures I must call too many of the religious 
movements of this day, in spite of their own loud self-laudations 
—whether, I say, one cause of these failures may not be, that 
the religious world is throwing itself into anything and every- 
thing novel and exciting, rather than into the simple and 
unobstrusive work of teaching little children their Catechism, 
that they may go home as angels of God and missionaries of 
Christ, teaching their parents in turn as they have been taught 
themselves, and so awakening that sacred family life, without 
which there can be no sound Christianity. I know well that 
there has been much work done in the right direction ; but 
when I look at the ugly fact, that the population of London is 
increasing far faster than its schools ; that in 25 of the poorest 
parishes thereof there are now nearly 60,000 children who go to 
no school at all; and that the proportion of scholars to the 
population is lower in Middlesex than in almost any county in 
England, while the proportion of crime is highest; I cannot but 
sigh over the thousands which I see squandered yearly on rash 
novelties by really pious and generous souls, and cry, Ah, that 
one-fourth, one-tenth of it all had been spent in the plain work 
of helping elementary schools; I cannot but call on all London 
churchmen of the plain old school, to stand by the organization 
and the doctrines of the Church to which they belong ; to rally 
in this matter round their bishop ; and work for him, and with 
him. ° 

And now, there may be some here who will ask, scorn- 
fully enough, And do you talk of nostrums? and then, after 
confessing that the masses are hungering for the bread of 
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life, offer them nothing but your own nostrum, the Cate- 
chism ? 

Yes, my friends, I do. I know that the Church Catechism 
is not the bread of life. Neither, I beg you to remember, is 
any other Catechism, or doctrine, or tract, or sermon, or book 
or anything else whatsoever. Christ is the Bread of Life. But 
how shall they know Christ, unless they be taught what Christ 
is ; and how can they be taught what Christ is, unless the con- 
ception of him which is offered them be true? 

And, I say, that the Catechism does give a true conception 
of Christ; and more, a far truer one—I had almost said, an 
infinitely truer—than any which I have yet seen in these realms: 
that from the Catechism a child may learn who God is, who 
Christ is, who he himself is, what are his relation and duty to 
God, what are his relation and duty to his neighbours, to his 
country, and to the whole human race, far better than from any 
document of the kind of which I am aware. 

I know well the substitutes for the Catechism which are 
becoming more and more fashionable; the limitations, the 
explainings away, the non-natural and dishonest interpretations, 
which are more and more applied to it when it is used; 
and I warn you, that those substitutes for, and those deface- 
ments of, the Catechism, will be no barrier against an outburst 
of fanaticism, did one arise; nay, that many of them would 
directly excite it; and prove, when too late, that instead of 
feeding the masses with the bread of life, which should pre- 
serve them, soul and body, some persons had been feeding 
them with poison, which had maddened them, soul and body. 
But I see no such danger in the Catechism. I see in the Cate- 
chism ; in its freedom alike from sentimental horror and senti- 
mental raptures ; its freedom alike from slavish terror, and from 
Pharisaic assurance; a guarantee that those who learn it*will 
learn something of that sound religion, sober, trusty, cheerful, 
manful, which may be seen still, thank God, in country Church 
folk of the good old school ; and which will, in the day of trial, 
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be proof against the phantoms of a diseased conscience, and 
the ravings of spiritual demagogues. 

And therefore I preach gladly for this institution ; therefore 
I urge strongly its claims on you, whom I am bound to suppose 
honest Churchmen, because the fact of its being a Diocesan 
Board of Education is, at least in this diocese, a guarantee that 
the schools which it supports will teach their children, honestly 
and literally, the Catechism of the Church of England, which 
may God preserve ! 

Not that I expect it to teach only that. I take for granted, 
that that will be its primary object, the guarantee that all the 
rest is well done: but I know that much more than that must 
be done ; that much more will be done, even unintentionally. 

For, shall I—-I trust that I shall not—make a too fanciful 
application of the last fact recorded of this great miracle, if I 
bid you find in it a fresh source of hope in your work ? 

‘And they took up of the fragments which were left seven 
baskets full.’ 

The plain historic fact is, that not only do the seven loaves 
feed 4,000, but that what they leave, and are about to throw 
away, far exceeds the original supply. 

I believe the fact: I ask you to consider why it was recorded? 
Surely, like all facts in the gospels, to teach us more of the 
character of Christ, which (a fact too often forgotten in these 
days) is the character of God. To teach us that he is an 
utterly bountiful God. That as in him there is no weakness, 
nor difficulty, so in him is no grudging, no parsimony. That 
he is not only able, but willing, to give exceeding abundantly, 
beyond all that we can ask or think. That there is a magnifi- 
cence in God and in God’s workings, which ought to fill us with 
boundless hope, if we are but fellow-workers with God. 

You see that magnificence in the seeming prodigality of 
nature; in the prodigality which creates a thousand beautiful 
species of butterfly, where a single plain one would have © 
sufficed ; in the prodigality which creates a thousand acorns, 
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only one of which is destined to grow into anoak. Everywhere 
in the kingdom of nature it shows itself; believe that it exists 
as richly in the higher kingdom of grace. Yes. Believe, that 
whenever you begin to work according to God’s law and God’s 
will, let your means seem as inadequate as they may, not only 
will your work multiply, as by miracle, under your hands ; but 
the very fragments of it, which you are inclined to neglect and 
overlook, will form in time a heap of unexpected treasure. 
Plans which you have thrown aside, because they seemed to 
fail, details which seemed to encumber you, accessory work 
which formed no part of your original plan, all will be of use to 
some one, somehow, somewhere. 

You began, for instance, by wishing to educate the masses of 
London ; you are educating over and above, indirectly, thou- 
sands who never saw London. You began by wishing to teach 
them spiritual truth; you have been drawn on to give them 
an excellent secular education besides. You intended to make 
them live as good Christians here at home. But since you 
began, the inter-penetration of town and country by railroads, 
and the rush of emigrants to our colonies, have widened in- 
finitely the sphere of your influence ; and you are now teaching 
them also to live as useful men in the farthest corners of these 
isles, and in far lands beyond the seas, to become educated emi- 
grants, loyal colonists ; to raise, by their example, rude settlers, 
and ruder savages; and so, the very fragments of your good work, 
without your will or intent, will bless thousands of whom you 
never heard, and help to sow the seeds of civilization and Chris- 
tianity, wherever the English flag commands Justice, and the 
English Church preaches Love. 


SERMON XI. 


BLESSING AND CURSING. 


(Lreached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, Ash Wednesday, 1860.) 


DEUTERONOMY xxviii. 15. 


It shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the Lord 
thy God, to observe to do all his commandments and his statutes which 
I command thee this day; that all these curses shall come upon thee, 
and overtake thee. 


M ANY good people are pained by the Commination Service 

which we have just heard read. They dislike to listen to 

it. They cannot say ‘Amen’ to its awful words. It seems to 

them to curse men ; and their conscience forbids them to join in 

curses. To imprecate evil on any living being seems to them 

unchristian, barbarous, a relic of dark ages and dark super. 
stitions. 

But does the Commination Service curse men? Are these 
good people (who are certainly right in their horror of cursing) 
right in the accusations which they bring against it? Or have 
they fallen into a mistake as to the meaning of the service, 
owing, it may be supposed, to that carelessness about the exact 
use of words, that want of accurate and critical habits of mind, 
which is but too common among religous people at the present 
day? 

I cannot but think that they mistake, when they say that the 
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Commination Service curses men. For to curse a man, is to 
pray and wish that God may become angry with him, and may 
vent his anger on the man by punishing him. But I find no 
such prayer and wish in any word of the Commination Service. 
Its form is not, ‘Cursed de he that doeth such and such things,’ 
but ‘Cursed zs he that doeth them.’ 

Does this seem to you a small difference? A fine-drawn 
question of words? Is it, then, a small difference whether I say 
to my fellow-man, I hope and pray that you may be stricken 
with disease, or whether I say, You are stricken with disease, 
whether you know it or not. I warn you of it, and I warn you 
to go to the physician? For so great, and no less, is the 
difference. 

And if any one. shall say, that it is very probable that the 
authors of the Liturgy were not conscious of this distinction ; 
but that they meant by cursing what priests in most ages have 
meant by it; I must answer, that it is dealing them most hard 
and unfair measure, to take for granted that they were as care- 
less about words as we are ; that they were (like some of us) so 
ignorant of grammar as not to know the difference between the 
indicative and the imperative mood ; and to assume this, in 
order to make them say exactly what they do mot say, and to 
impute to them a ferocity of which no hint is given in their . 
Commination Service. 

But some will say, Granted that the authors of the Commin- 
ation Service did not wish evil to smners—granted that they did 
not long to pray, with bell, book, and candle, that they might 
be tormented for ever in Gehenna—granted that they did not 
desire to burn their bodies on earth ; those words are still dark 
and unchristian. They could only be written by men who 
believed that God hates sinners, that his will is to destroy them 
on earth, and torture them for ever after death. 

We may impute, alas ! what motives and thoughts we choose, 
in the face of our Lord’s own words, Judge not, and ye shall 
not be judged. But we shall not be fair and honest in imputing, 
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unless we first settle what these men meant, in the words which 
they have actually written. What did they mean by ‘cursed’ is 
the question. And that we can only answer by the context of 
the Commination Service. And that again we can only answer 
by seeing what it means in the Bible, which the Reformers — 
profess to follow in all their writings. 

Now, what does the Bible mean by a curse, and cursing P— 
For we are bound to believe, in all fairness, that the Reformers 
meant the same, and neither more nor less. 

The text, I think, tells us plainly enough. 

We know that its words came true. We know that the Jews 
did perish out of their native land, as the Author of this book 
foretold, in consequence of doing that against which Moses 
warned them. We know also that they did not perish by any 
miraculous intervention of Providence: but simply as any other 
nation would have perished; by profligacy, internal weakness, 
civil war, and, at last, by foreign conquest. 

We know that their destruction was the natural consequence 
of their own folly. Why are we to suppose that the prophet 
meant anything but that? He foretells the result. Why are 
we to suppose that he did not foresee the means by which that 
result would happen? Why are we, in the name of all justice, 
to impute to him an expectation of miraculous interferences, 
about which he says no word? The curse which he foretold 
was the natural consequence of the sins of the nation. Why are 
we not to believe that he considered it as such? Why are we 
not to believe that the Bible meaning of a curse, is simply the 
natural ill-consequence of men’s own ill-actions ? I believe that 
if you will apply the same rule to other places of Scripture, you 
will have reason to reverence the letter and the Spirit of 
Scripture more and more, and will free your minds from many 
a superstitious and magical fancy, which will prevent you alike 
from understanding the Bible and the Commination Service. 

The Book of Deuteronomy, like the rest of Moses’ laws, says 
nothing whatever about the life to come. It says, that sin is to 
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be punished, and virtue rewarded, in this life; and the Com- 
mination Service, when it quotes the Book of Deuteronomy, 
means so, so I presume, likewise. Indeed, if we look at the 
very remarkable, and most invaluable address which the Com- 
mination Service contains, we shall find its author saying the 
same thing, in the very passages which are to some minds most 
offensive. 

For even in this life the door of mercy may be shut, and we 
may cry in vain for mercy, when it is the time for justice. This is 
not merely a doctrine: it is a fact; a common, patent fact. 
Men do wrong, and escape, again and again, the just punish- 
ment of their deeds ; but how often there are cases in which a 
man does not escape; when he is filled with the fruit of his own 
devices, and left to the misery which he has earned ; when the 
covetous and dishonest man ruins himself past all recovery ; 
when the profligate is left in a shameful old age, with worn-out 
body and defiled mind, to rot into an unhonoured grave ; 
when the hypocrite who has tampered with his conscience is left 
without any conscience at all. 

They have chosen the curse, and the curse is come upon 
them to the uttermost. So it is. Is the commination service 
uncharitable, is the preacher uncharitable, when they tell men 
so? No more so, than the physician is uncharitable, when he 
says,—‘ If you go on misusing thus your lungs, or your digestion, 
you will ruin them past all cure.’ Is God to be blamed because 
this is a fact? Why then because the other is a fact likewise ? 

Now if this be, as I believe, the doctrine of the commination 
service ; if this be, as I believe, the message of Ash-Wednesday, 
it is one which is quite free from superstition or cruelty: but it 
is a message more disagreeable, and more terrible too, than any 
magical imprecations of harm to the sinner could bring. More 
disagreeable. For which is more galling to human pride, to be 
told,—Sin is certainly a clever, and politic, and successful trade, 
as far as this world is concerned. It is only in the next world, 
or in the case of rare and peculiar visitations and judgments in 
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this world, that it will harm you? Or to be told,—Sin is no 
more clever, politic, or successful here, than hereafter. The 
wrong-doing which looks to you so prudent is folly. You, man 
of the world as you may think yourself, are simply, as often as 
you do wrong, blind, ignorant, suicidal. You are your own 
curse ; your acts are their own curse. The injury to your own 
character and spirit, the injury to your fellow-creatures, which 
will again re-act on you,—these are the curses of God, which 
you will feel some day too heavy to be borne. And which is 
more terrible? To tell a man, that God will judge and curse 
him by unexpected afflictions, or at least by casting him into 
Gehenna in the world to come: or to tell him, ‘ You are judged 
already. The curse is on you already ?’ 

The first threat he may get rid of, by denying the fact; by 
saying that God does not generally interfere to punish bad men 
in this life; that he does not strike them dead, swallow them 
up; and he may even quote Scripture on his side, and call on 
Solomon to bear witness how as dieth the fool, so dieth the 
wise man ; and that there is one event to the righteous and to 
the wicked. 

As for the fear of Gehenna, again, after he dies: that is too 
dim and distant ; too unlike anything which he has seen in this 
life (now that the tortures and Autos da fé of the middle age 
have disappeared) to frighten him very severely, except in rare 
moments, when his imagination is highly excited. And even 
then, he can—in practice he does—look forward to ‘making his 
peace with God’ as it is called, at last, and fulfilling Baalam’s 
wish of dying the death of the righteous, after living the life of 
the wicked. He knows well, too, that when that day comes, he 
can find—alas! that it should be so—priests and preachers in 
plenty, of some communion or other, who will give him his 
viaticum, and bid him depart in peace to that God, who has 
said that there is no peace to the wicked. 

But terrible, truly terrible and heart searching for the wrong- 
doer is the message—God does not curse thee: thou hast cursed 
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thyself. God will not go out of his way to punish thee: thou 
hast gone out of his way, and thereby thou art punishing thyself. 
Just as, by abusing thy body, thou bringest a curse upon it; so 
by abusing thy soul. God does not break his laws to punish 
drunkenness or gluttony. The laws themselves, the laws of 
nature, the beneficent laws of life, nutrition, growth, and health, 
they punish thee ; and kill by the very same means by which 
they make alive. And so with thy soul, thy character, thy 
humanity. God does not break his laws to punish its sins. 
The laws themselves punish; every fresh wrong deed, and 
wrong thought, and wrong desire of thine sets thee more and 
more out of tune with those immutable and eternal laws of the 
Moral Universe, which have their root in the absolute and 
necessary character of God himself. All things that he has 
ordained; the laws of the human body, the laws of the human 
soul, the laws of society, the laws of all heaven and earth are 
arrayed against thee ; for thou hast arrayed thyself against them. 
They have not excommunicated thee : thou hast, single-handed, 
excommunicated thyself. In thine own self-will, thou hast set 
thyself to try thy strength against God and his whole universe. 
Dost thou fancy that he needs to interfere with the working of 
that universe, to punish such a worm as thee? No more than 
the great mill engine need stop, and the overseer of it interfere 
with the machinery, if the drunken or careless workman should 
entangle himself among the wheels. The wheels move on, doing 
their duty, spinning cloth for the use of man: but the workman 
who should. have worked with them, is entangled among them. 
He is out of his place; and slowly, but irresistibly, they are 
grinding him to powder, as the whole universe is grinding thee. 

Heart-searching, indeed, is such a-message ; for it will come 
home, not merely to that very rare character, the absolutely 
wicked man, the ideal sinner, at whom the preacher too often aims 
ideal arrows, which vanish in the air: not to him merely will it 
come home, but to ourselves, to us average human beings, in- 
consistent, half-formed, struggling lamely and confusedly between 
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good and evil. Oh let us take home with us to-day this belief, 
the only belief in this matter possible in an age of science, which 
is daily revealing more and more that God is a God, not of dis- _ 
order, but of order. Let us take home, I say, the awful belief, 
that every wrong act of ours does of itself sow the seeds of its 
own punishment; and that those seeds will assuredly bear fruit, 
now, here in this life. Let us believe that God’s judgments, 
though they will culminate, no doubt, hereafter in one great 
day, and “one divine far-off event, to which the whole creation 
moves,” are yet about our path and about our bed, now, here, in 
this iife. Let us believe, that if we are to prepare to meet our 
God, we must do it now, here in this life, yea and all day long ; 
for he is not far off from any one of us, seeing that in him we 
live, and move, and have our being ; and can never go from his 
presence, never flee from his spirit. Let us believe that God’s 
good laws, and God’s good order, are in themselves and of 
themselves, the curse and punishment of every sin of ours; and 
that Ash-Wednesday, returning year after year, whether we be 
glad or sorry, good or evil, bears witness to that most awful and 
yet most blessed fact. 

My friends, this is the preacher’s Ash-Wednesday’s message : 
but, thanks be to God, it is not all. It is written—‘If thou, 
Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done amiss: Oh Lord, 
who may abide it? For there is mercy with thee; therefore 
shalt thou be feared.’ 

It is written—‘On whomsoever this stone shall fall, it shall 
grind him to powder:’ but it is written too—‘Whosoever shall 
fall on this stone shall be broken ;’ and again, ‘The broken and 
the contrite heart, O God, thou shall not despise.’ There is such 
a thing as pardon ; pardon full and free, for the sake of the pre- 
cious blood of Christ. Lent may be a time of awe and of shame: 
but it is not a time of despair. Meanwhile remember this; that 
God has set before you blessing and cursing, and that you may 
turn your life and God’s whole universe, as you will, either into 
that blessing or into that curse. 


SERMON XIL. 


WORK. 
(Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity.) 


PROVERBS xiv, 23. 


In all labour there is profit. 


FEAR there are more lessons in the Book of Proverbs than 
most of us eare to learn. There is a lesson in every 
verse of it, and a shrewd one. Certain I am, that for a 
practical, business man, who has to do his duty and to make 
his way in this world, there is no guide so safe as these same 
Proverbs of Solomon. In ¢#zs world, I say ; for they say little 
about the world to come. ‘Their doctrine is, that what is good 
for the next world, is good for this; that he who wishes to go 
out of this world happily, must first go through this world 
wisely ; and more, that he who wishes to go through this world 
happily, must likewise go through it wisely. 

The righteous, says Solomon, shall be recompensed in the 
earth, and.not merely at the end of judgment hereafter: much 
more the wicked and the sinner. 

That is the doctrine of the Proverbs; that men do, to a very 
great extent, earn for themselves their good or their evil 
fortunes, and are filled with the fruit of their own devices ; and 
it is that doctrine which makes them the best of text-books for 


the practical man. 
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For the Proverbs do not look on religion as a thing to be 
kept out of our daily dealings, and thought of only on Sundays: 
they look on true religion, which is to obey God, as a thing 
which mixes itself up with all the cares and business of this 
mortal life, this work-day world; and, therefore, they are 
written in work-day language; in homely words taken from the 
common doings of this mortal life, as our Lord’s parables are. 
And, like the most simple of those parables, the most simple of 
the proverbs have often the very deepest meaning. 

‘In all labour there is profit.’ Whatsoever is worth doing, 
is worth doing well. It is always worth while to take pains. 
In another proverb, homely enough—but if it be in the Bible, 
it is not too homely for us—‘ Where no oxen are, the crib is 
clean,’ Solomon says the same thing as in the text. He says, 
‘Where no oxen are, the farmer is saved trouble ; the clearing 
away of dirt and refuse; and all the labour required to keep 
his cattle in condition: but all that trouble,’ Solomon says, 
if a man will but undergo it, will repay itself; for much 
increase is in the strength of the ox, For the ox, in that 
country, as in most parts of the world now, is the beast used 
for ploughing, and for all the work of the farm. 

Now, herein, I think, Solomon gives us a lesson which holds 
good through all matters of life. That it is a short-sighted 
mistake to avoid taking trouble; for God has so well ordered 
this world, that industry will always repay itself. No doubt it 
is much easier and pleasanter for the savage to scratch the 
seed into the ground with some rude wooden tool, and sit 
idle till the grain ripens: much easier and pleasanter, than to 
breed and break in beasts, and to labour all the year round at 
the different duties of a well-ordered farm: but here is the 
mighty difference; that the savage, growing only enough for 
himself, is in continual danger of famine, he and all his tribe ; 
while the civilized farmer, producing many times more than he 
needs for himself, gains food, comfort, and safety, not only for 
himself, but for many other human beings. The savage has an 
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easy life enough, if that be any gain: but it is a life of poverty, 
uncertainty, danger of starvation. The civilized man works 
hard and heavily, using body and mind more in one month 
than the savage does in the whole year: but he gains in 
return a life of safety, comfort, and continually increasing 
prosperity. 

This is Solomon's lesson: and be sure it holds good, not 
only of tilling the ground, but of all other labours, all other 
duties, to which God may call us. _‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do,’ says Solomon, ‘do it with all thy might.’ God 
has set thee thy work; then fulfil it. Fill it full. Throw thy 
whole heart and soul into it. Do it carefully, accurately, com- 
pletely. It will be better for thee, and for thy children after 
thee. All neglect, carelessness, slurring over work, is a sin; a 
sin against God, who has called us to our work; a sin against 
our country and our neighbours, who ought to profit by our 
work; and a sin against ourselves also, for we (as I shall 
shew you soon) ought to be made wiser and better men by our 
work. 

Oh, if there is one rule above another which I should like to 
bring home to young men and women setting out in life, it is 
this—Zake pains. Take trouble. Whatever you do, do 
thoroughly. Whatever you begin, finish. It may not seem to 
be worth your while at the moment, to be so very painstaking, 
so very exact. In after years, you will find that it was worth 
your while ; that it has pazd you, by training your character and 
soul; paid you, by giving you success in life; paid you, by 
giving you the respect and trust of your fellowmen,; paid 
you, by helping you towards a good conscience, and 
enabling you in old age to look .back, and say, I have 
been of use upon the earth; I leave this world, according 
to my small powers, somewhat better than I found it: instead 
of having to look back, as too many have, upon opportunities 
thrown away, plans never carried out, talents wasted, a whole 
life a failure, for want of taking pains. 
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Why do I say these things to you? To persuade you to 
work? Thank God, there is no need of that, for you are 
Englishmen ; and it has pleased God to put into the hearts of 
Englishmen a love of work, and a power of work, which has 
helped to make this little island one of the greatest nations 
upon earth. No, thanks be to God, I say, there is no need to 
bid you work. What I ask you to do, is to look upon your 
work as an honourable calling, and as a blessing to yourselves, 
not merely as a hard necessity, a burden which must be borne 
merely to keep you from starvation. It is not that, my friends, 
but far more than that. For what is more honourable than to 
be of use? And in all labour, as Solomon says, there is profit; 
it is all of use. And all trade, manufacture, tillage, even of the 
smallest, all management and ordering, whether of an estate, a 
parish, or even of the pettiest office in it, all is honourable, 
because all is of use; all helping forward, more or less, the 
well-being of God’s human creatures, and of the whole world. 

And therefore all is worth taking trouble over, worth doing 
as diligently and honestly as possible, in sure trust that it will 
bring its reward with it. Why not? Almsgiving is blessed 
in God’s sight, and charity to the poor; and God will repay it: 
but is not useful labour blessed in his sight also? and shall he 
not repay it? Will he not say of it, as well as of almsgiving, 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
little ones, ye have done it unto me?’ We may trust so, my 
friends ; indeed, I may say more than, ‘We may trust.’ We. 
can see; see that industry has its reward. By increasing the 
well-being of others, and the safety of others, you increase your 
own. So it is, and so it should be; for God has knit us all 
together as brethren, members of one family of God; and the 
well-being of each makes up the well-being of all, so that 
sooner or later, if one member rejoice, all the others rejoice 
with it. 

But more. And here I speak to young people; for their 
elders, I doubt not, have found it out long since for them- 
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greedy, the slave of his ow mic and passions, and 
too late, that no man is more to eS are man 
who has nothing to do. Yes; thank God every morning, 
when you get up, that you have something to do that day 
which must be done, whether you like or not. Being forced 
to work, and forced to do your best, will breed in you tem- 
perance and self-control, diligence and strength of will, cheer. 
fulness and content and a hundred virtues which the idle 
man will never know. The monks in old time found it so. 
When they shut themselves up from the world to worship 
God in prayers and hymns, they found that, without working, 
without hard work either of head or hands, they could not 
even be good men. The devil came and tempted them, 
they said, as often as they were idle. An idle monk’s soul 
was lost, they used to say; and they spoke truly. Though 
they gave up a large portion of every day, and of every night 
also, to prayer and worship, yet they found they could not 
pray aright without work. And ‘working is praying,’ said 
one of the holiest of them that ever lived; and he spoke 
truth, if a man will but do his work for the sake of duty, 
which is for the sake of God. And so they worked, and 
worked hard, not only at teaching the children of the poor, 
but at tilling the ground, clearing the forests, building noble 
churches, which stand unto this day; none among them 
were idle at first; and as long as they worked, they were 
good men, and blessings to all around them, and to this land 
of England, which they brought out of heathendom to the 
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knowledge of Christ and of God; and it was not till they 
became rich and idle, and made other people work for them 
and till their great estates, that they sank into sin and shame, 
and became despised and hated, and at last swept off the face 
of the land. Lastly, my friends, if you wish to see how noble a 
calling Work is, consider God himself; who, although he is per- 
fect, and does not need, as we do, the training which comes by 
work, yet works for ever with and through his Son, Jesus Christ, 
who said, ‘My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’ Yes; 
think of God, who, though he needs nothing, and therefore 
need not work to benefit himself, yet does work, simply be- 
cause, though he needs nothing, all things need him. Think of 
God as a king working for ever for the good of his subjects, a 
Father working for ever for the good of his children, for ever 
sending forth light and life and happiness to all created things, 
and ordering all things in heaven and earth by a providence so 
perfect, that not a sparrow falls to the ground without his know- 
ledge, and the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 

And then think of yourselves, called to copy God, each in 
his station, and to be fellow-workers with God for the good of 
each other and of yourselves. Called to work, because you are 
made in God’s image, and redeemed to be the children of God. 
Not like the brutes, who cannot work, and can therefore never 
improve themselves, or the earth around them ; but like children 
of God, whom he has called to the high honour of subduing 
and replenishing this earth which he has given you, and of 
handing down by your labour blessings without number to 
generations yet unborn. And when you go back, one to his 
farm, another to his shop, another to his daily labour, say to 
yourselves, This, too, as well as my prayers in church, is my 
heavenly Fathers command; in doing this my daily duty 
honestly and well, I can do Christ’s will, copy Christ, approve 
myself to Christ ; single-eyed and single-handed, doing my work 
as unto God, and not unto men; and so hear, I may hope at 
last, Christ’s voice saying to me, ‘ Well done, thou good and 
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faithful servant. I set thee not to govern kingdoms, to lead 
senates, to command armies, to preach the gospel, to build 
churches, to give large charities, to write learned books, to do 
any great work in the eyes of men. I set thee simply to buy 
and sell, to plough and reap like a Chnstian man, and to bring 
up thy family thereby, in the fear of God and in the faith of 
Christ. And thou hast done thy duty more or less; and, in 
doing thy duty, has taught thyself deeper and sounder lessons 
about thy life, character, and immortal soul, than all books 
could teach thee. And now thou hast thy reward. Thou 
hast been faithful over a few things: I will make thee ruler 
over many things. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ 


SERMON XIII. 


FALSE PROPHETS. 


(Zighth Sunday after Trinity.) 


MATTHEW vii. 16. 


Ye shall know them by their fruits. 


pcre are apt to overlook, I think, the real meaning of 
these words. They do so, because they part them from 
the words which go just before them, about false prophets. 

They consider that ‘fruit’ means only a man’s conduct,— 
that a man is known by his conduct. That professions are 
worth nothing, and practice worth everything. That the good 
man, after all, is the man who does right ; and the bad man, the: 
man who does wrong. Excellent doctrine ; and always needed. 
God grant that we may never forget it. 

But the text surely does not quite mean that. ‘Fruit’ here 
does not mean a man’s own conduct, but the conduct of those 
whom he teaches. For see,—our Lord is talking of prophets ; 
that is preachers, who set up to preach the Word of God, in the 
name of God. ‘ Beware,’ he says, ‘ of false prophets. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. By what you gather from them,’ 
he says. ‘For do men gather grapes off thorns, or figs off 
thistles ?’ 


Now what is a preacher’s fruit? Surely the fruit of his 
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preaching ; and that is, not what he does himself, but what he 
makes you do. His fruit is what you gather from him; and 
what you gather from him is, not merely the notions and doc- 
trines which he puts into your head, but the way of life in which 
he makes you live. What he makes you do, is the fruit which 
you get from him. Does he make you a better man, or does 
he not? that is the question. That is the test whether he is a 
false prophet, or a true one ; whether he is preaching to you the 
eternal truth of God, or man’s inventions and devil’s lies. 

Does he make you a better man? Not—Does he make you 
feel better ? but—Does he make you behave better? There is 
too much preaching in the world which makes men /ee/ better 
—so much better, indeed, that they go about like the Pharisee, 
thanking God that they are not as other men, before they have 
any sound reason to believe that they are of as other men; 
because they live just such lives as other men do, as far as re- 
spectability, and the fear of hurting their custom or their char- 
acter, allow them to do. They have their prophets, their 
preachers who teach them ; and by their fruits in these men, the 
preachers may be known, by those who have eyes to see, and 
hearts to understand. 

Therefore beware of false prophets. There are too many of 
them in the world now, as there were in our Lord’s time ; men 
who go about with the name of God on their lips, and the Bible 
in their hands, in sheep’s clothing outwardly; but inwardly 
ravening wolves. In sheep’s clothing, truly, smooth and sanc- 
timonious, meek, and sleek. But wolves at heart; wolves in 
cunning and slyness, as you will find, if you have to deal with 
them ; wolves in fierceness and cruelty, as you will find if you 
have to differ from them ; wolves in greediness and covetous- 
ness, and care of their own interest and their own pockets. 
And wolves, too, in hardness of heart ; in the hard, dark, hor- 
rible, unjust doctrines, which they preach with a smile upon 
their lips, not merely in sermons, but in books and tracts in- 
numerable, making out the Heavenly Father, the God whose 
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name is Love and Justice, to be even such a one as themselves. 
Wolves, too, in their habit of hunting in packs, each keeping up 
his courage by listening to the howl of his fellows. They may 
come in the name of God. They may tell you that they preach 
the Gospel; that no one but they preach the Gospel. But by 
their fruits ye shall know them. 

Will they make you better men? Is it not written, ‘The 
disciple is not above his master?’ What will you learn from 
them, but to be like them? And the more you take in their 
doctrines, the more like them you will be; for is it not written, 
‘ He that is perfect shall be as his master.’ Can they lead you 
to eternal life? Is it not written, ‘If the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch ?’ 

But by their fruits ye shall know them. By their fruits in the 
world at large, if you have eyes to see it. By their fruits in 
your own lives, if you give yourselves up to listen to their false 
doctrines, for you will surely find, that, in the first place, they 
will not make you honest men. They will not teach you to be 
just and true in all your dealings. They will not teach you 
common morality. No, my friends, it is most sad to see, how 
much preaching and tract-writing there is in England now, 
which talks loud about Protestant doctrine, and Gospel truths, 
while all the fruit of it seems to be, to teach men to abuse the 
Pope, and to fancy that every one is going to hell, who does not 
agree with their opinions ; while their own lives, their own con- 
duct, their own morality, seems not improved one whit by all 
this preaching. And yet men like such preaching, and run to 
hear it. Of course they do; for it leaves them to behave all 
the week as if there was no Law of God, if only they will go on 
Sundays, and listen to what is called, I fear most untruly, the 
Gospel of God ; leaves them, on condition of belonging to some 
particular party, and listening to some favourite preacher, free 
to give way to their passions, their spite, their meanness ; to 
grind their servants, cheat their masters, trick their customers, 
adulterate their goods, and behave in money-matters as if all 
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_ was fair in business, and the Gospel of Jesus Christ had nothing 
to do with common honesty ; and all the while, 


Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to, 


My friends, these things ought not so to be. There is a 
Gospel of God, which preaches full forgiveness for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, to all who turn from their sins. But there is a 
Law of God, likewise, which executes sure vengeance against 
all who do of turn from their sins; be their professions as high, 
or their doctrines as correct as they may. A law which is in the 
Gospel itself, and says, by the mouth of the Apostle St. John, 
‘Little children, let no man deceive you: he that doe¢h righ- 
teousness is righteous, even as God is righteous ’—he—and not 
he who expects to be saved by listening to some false preacher 
who teaches his congregation how to go to heaven without 
having thought one heavenly thought, or done one heavenly 
deed. 

Yes. There is an eternal law of God, which people are for- 
getting, I often fear, more and more, in England just now. I 
sometimes dread, lest we should be sinking into that hideous 
state of which the old Hebrew prophet speaks—‘ The prophets 
prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means; and 
my people love to have it so: and what will ye do in the end 
thereof?’ What, indeed; if people are to be taught more and 
more, that religion is a matter merely of doctrines and fancies 
and feelings, and has nothing to do with common morality, 
and common honesty, and common self-control and improve- 
ment of character and conduct ? 

My friends, in these dangerous days, for dangerous they truly 
are—like those of the Scribes and Pharisees of old; days in 
which bigotry and hardness of heart, hypocrisy and lip-profes- 
sion stalk triumphant ; days, in which men, like the Scribes and 
Pharisees of old, boast of the Bible, worship the Bible, think 
they have eternal life in the Bible, spend vast sums every year 
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in spreading the Bible; and yet will neither read the Bible 
honestly, nor obey its plain commands—In such days as these, 
what prophet shall we fall back upon? What preacher shall 
we trust P 

We can at least trust our Bible. We can read it honestly, if 
only there be in us the honest and good heart ; we can obey its 
plain commands, if only we hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, and desire really to become good men. Read your Bibles 
for yourselves with a single eye, and with a pure heart which 
longs to know God’s will because it longs to do God’s will; and 
you will need no false prophets, under pretence of explaining it 
to you, to draw you away from the Holy Catholic faith into 
which you were baptized. 

But if you must have a commentary on the Bible; if you 
must have some book to give you a general notion of what the 
Bible teaches you, and what it expects of you; go to the prayer- 
book. Go to the good old Catechism which you learnt at 
school. There, though not from the popular preachers, you 
will learn that God is just and true, loving and merciful, and no 
respecter of persons. There you will learn, that Christ died not 
for a few elect, but for the sins of the whole world. There you 
will learn that in baptism, by God’s free grace, and not by any 
experiences or feelings of your own, you were made children of 
God, members of Christ, and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven. There you will learn, that the elect whom the Holy 
Spirit sanctifies, are not merely a favoured few, but you—every 
baptized man, woman, and child. That the Holy Spirit is with 
you, every one of you, to sanctify you, if you will open your 
hearts to his gracious inspirations. And there you will learn 
what sanctification really means. Not a few fancies and feelings 
about which any man can deceive himself, and any man, also, 
deceive his neighbours. No, that sanctification means being 
made holy, righteous, virtuous, good. That sanctification means 
‘To love your neighbour as yourself, and to do to all men as 
they should do unto you—to love, honour, and succour your 
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father and mother’—Shall I go on? Or do you all know the 
plain old duty to your neighbours, which stands in the Church 
Catechism. If you do, thank God that you were taught it in 
your youth. Read it over and over again. Think over it. Pray 
to God to give you grace to act upon it, and to shew the fruit 
of it in your lives. And then, ‘ By its fruits you shall know it.’ 
By its fruits you shall know the virtue of the Catechism, and of 
the great and good men, true prophets of God, who wrote that 
Catechism. Yes. Cling to that Catechism, even if it convinces 
you of many sins, and makes you sadly ashamed of yourselves 
again and again; for, believe me, it will prove your best safe- 
guard in doctrine, your best teacher in practice, in these 
dangerous days—days in which every man who believes that 
right is right, and wrong is wrong, has need to pray with all his 
heart—‘ From all false doctrine, heresy, and schism; from hard- 
ness of heart, and contempt of thy word and commandments ; 
good Lord, deliver us !’ 


SERMON XIV. 


THE ROCK OF AGES. 


(Ninth Sunday after Trinity.) 


1 CORINTHIANS x. 4. 


They drank of that Spiritual Rock which followed them ; and that Rock 
was Christ. 


S™ PAUL has been speaking to the Corinthians about the 
Holy Communion. 

In this text, St. Paul is warning the Corinthians about 
it. He says, ‘ You may be Christian men; you may have the 
means of grace; you may come to the Communion and use 
the means of grace; and yet you may become castaways.’ 
St. Paul himself says, in the very verse before, ‘I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection: lest. . . . I myself 
should be a castaway.’ Look, he says then, ‘at the old Jews 
in the wilderness. They all partook of God’s grace: but they 
were not all saved. ‘They were all baptized to Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea. They all ate the same spiritual meat, the 
manna from heaven. They all drank the same spiritual drink, 
the water out of the rock in Horeb. And yet with many of 
them God was not well pleased ;’ for they were overthrown— 
their corpses were scattered far and wide—in the wilderness. 
The spiritual meat and the spiritual drink could not keep them 


alive, if they sinned, and deserved death. ‘So,’ says St. Paul, 
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‘with you. You are members of Christ’s body. The cup ot 
blessing which we bless, is the communion of the blood ot 
Christ ; the bread which we break, is the communion of the 
body of Christ :’ but beware, they will not save you, if you sin. 
Nothing will save you, if you sin. If you lust after evil things, 
as those old Jews did ; if you are idolaters, as they were ; if you 
are profligates, as they were ; if you tempt Christ, as they did ; if 
you murmur against God, as they murmured, you will be des- 
troyed like them. 

Note here two things. First, that St. Paul says that we 
really receive Christ in the Holy Communion. He does zot 
say, as some do, that the Communion is merely a remembrance 
of Christ’s death. He says that the faithful verily and indeed 
receive Christ’s body and blood in the Sacrament. He says 
so, distinctly, plainly, literally ; and if that be not true, his 
whole argument goes for nothing, and will not stand. The 
Jews, he says, drank of the spiritual Rock which followed them, 
and that Rock was Christ; and so he says to you. But that 
did not save them from the punishment of their sins, when they 
went and sinned afresh: neither will it save you. 

But now—What are these strange words which St. Paul 
uses? ‘These old Jews drank of the spiritual Rock which 
followed them,and that Rock was Christ? Where in the Old 
Testament do we read of the Rock following them? We read 
of Moses striking the rock in Horeb, at the beginning of their 
wanderings in the wilderness; but not of its following them 
afterwards. . 

St. Paul is here using a beautiful old tradition of the Rabbis, 
that the rock which Moses struck in Horeb followed the Jews 
through all their forty years’ wanderings, and that on every 
Sabbath day when they stoped, it stopped also, and the elders 
called to it, ‘Flow out, O fountain,’ and the water flowed. A 
beautiful old story, which St. Paul turns into an allegory, to 
teach, as by a picture, the deepest and the highest truth. 
Whether that rock followed them or not, he says, there was One 
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who did follow them, from whom flowed living water ; and that 
Rock is Christ. Christ followed them. Christ the creator, the 
preserver, the inspirer, the light, the life, the guide of men, and 
of all the universe. It was to Christ they owed their deliverance 
from Egypt; to Christ they owed their knowledge of God, and 
of the law of God, to Christ they owed whatever reason, justice, 
righteousness, good government, there was among them. And 
to Christ we owe the same. 

The rock was a type of him from whom flows living water. 
As he himself said on earth, ‘Whosoever drinketh of the water 
which I shall give him, shall never thirst; but the water which 
I shall give him shall be in him a well of water, springing up to 
everlasting life.’ Just as the manna also was a type of him, as 
he himself declared, when the Jews talked to him of the manna ; 
‘Our fathers did eat manna in the desert, as it is written, He 
gave them bread from heaven to eat.’ Then Jesus said to them, 
‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, Moses gave you not that bread 
from heaven.’ No: but only a type and picture of it. ‘My 
Father giveth you the true bread from heaven. For the bread 
of God is he which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life 
unto the world. . . . Iam that bread of life.’ 

My friends, herein is a great mystery. Something of what it 
means, however, we may learn from that wise and good Jew, 
Philo, who was St. Paul’s teacher according to the flesh, before 
he became a Christian ; and who himself was so near to the 
kingdom of God, that St. Paul often in his epistles uses Philo’s 
very words, putting into them a Christian meaning. And what 
says he concerning the Rock of living waters ? 

The soul, he says, falls in with a scorpion in the wilderness ; 
and then thirst, which is the thirst of the passions—of the lusts 
which war in our members—seizes on it; till God sends forth 
on it the stream of his own perfect wisdom, and causes the 
changed soul to drink of unchangeable health. For the steep 
rock is the wisdom of God (by whom he means the Word of 
God, whom Philo knew not in the flesh, but whom we know, as 
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the Lord Jesus Christ), which, being both sublime and the 
first of all things; he quarried out of his own powers; and 
of it he gives drink to the souls which love God; and they, 
when they have drunk, are filled with the most universal 
manna. 

So says Philo, the good Jew, who knew not Christ; and 
therefore he says only a part of the truth. If you wish to learn 
the whole truth, you must read St. John’s Gospel, and St. Paul’s 
Epistles, especially this very text ; and again, the opening of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians ; and again, that most royal passage 
in the opening of the Colossians, where he speaks of the 
Everlasting Being of Christ, who is before all things, and by 
whom all things consist—in whom dwells all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily, and in whom are hid all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge. 

Therefore he is rightly called the Rock, the Rock of Ages, 
the Eternal Rock; because on him all things rest, and have 
rested since the foundation of the world, being made, and kept 
together, and ruled, and inspired by him alone. Therefore he 
is rightly called the Rock of living waters; for in him are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and from him they 
flow forth freely to all who cry to him in their thirst after truth 
and holiness. Yes, my friends, by Christ all things live; and 
therefore, most of all, by Christ our souls live. To be parted 
from Christ is death. To be joined to Christ and the body of 
Christ is life. 

But what life? The life of the soul. And what is the 
life of the soul? Holiness, righteousness, sanctification, vir- 
tue,—call it what pleases you best. I shall call it good- 
ness. That is the only life of the soul. And why? Because 
it is the life of Christ. That is the only wisdom of the 
soul. And why? Because it is the mind of Christ. That 
is the living water. And why? Because it flows eternally 
from Christ. 

For who is Christ, but the likeness of God, and the glory of 
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God? And what is the likeness of God, but goodness; and 
what is the glory of God, but goodness? ‘Therefore Christ is 
goodness itself, as it is written, ‘Now the Lord is that Spirit.’ 
Yes, if you will believe it, Christ, the only-begotten Son, co-equal 
and co-eternal, is the very and essential goodness of the Father, 
coming out everlastingly in action and in life, in himself, and in 
his people, who are his mystical body, filled with the Spirit of 
him and his Father ; who is the Holy Spirit, the spirit of good- 
ness. From Christ, and not from any created being, comes all 
goodness in man or angel. Comes from Christ? It were more 
right, and more according to St. Paul’s own words, to say, that 
all goodness zs Christ ; Christ dwelling in a man, Christ forming 
himself in a man, little by little, step by step, as he grows in 
grace, in purity, in self-control, in experience, in knowledge, in 
wisdom, in strength, in patience, in love, in charity; till he 
comes to the stature of a perfect man, to the measure of the 
fulness of Christ. 

Meanwhile, let the good which a man does be much, or be it 
little, he must say, ‘The good which I do, 7 do not, but Christ 
who dwelleth in me.’ 

For in every age of man, it is Christ who is awakening in | 
him the hunger and thirst after righteousness, and then satisfying 
it with the only thing which can satisfy them, namely, his most 
blessed self. 

Yes, believe it. It is Christ in the child which makes it 
speak the truth ; Christ in the child which makes it shrink from 
whatever it has been told is wrong. It is Christ in the young 
man, which fills him with lofty aspirations, hopes of bettering 
the world around him, hopes of training his soul to be all that 
it can be, and of putting forth all his powers in the service of 
Christ. It is Christ in the middle-aged man, which makes him 
strong in good works, labouring patiently, wisely, and sturdily ; 
so that having drunk of the living waters himself, they may flow 
out of him again to others in good deeds ; a fountain springing 
up in him to an eternal life of goodness. It is Christ in the old 
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man, which makes him look on with calm content while his 
own body and mind decay, knowing that the kingdom of God 
cannot decay ; for Christ is ruling it in righteousness; and all 
will be well with him, and with his children after him, 
and with all mankind, and all heaven and earth, if they 
themselves only will it, long after he has been gathered to 
his fathers. 

Yes, such a man knows in whom he has believed. He 
knows that the spiritual Rock has been following him through 
all his wanderings in this weary world; and that that Rock is 
Christ. He can recollect how, again and again, at his Sabbath 
haltings in his life’s journey, it was to him in the Holy 
Communion as to the Israelites of old in their haltings in the 
wilderness, when the priests of Jehovah cried to the mystic 
rock, ‘ Flow forth, O fountain,’ and the waters flowed. So can 
he recollect how, in Holy Communion, there flowed into his 
soul streams of living water, the water of life, quenching that 
thirst of his soul, which no created thing could slake; the 
water of life ; of Christ’s life, which is the light of men, shewing 
them what they ought to be and do; the life which is the 
light; the life which is according to the eternal and divine 
reason ; the life of wisdom ; which is the life of love; which is 
the life of justice ; which is the life of Christ ; which is the life 
of God. 

But if these things are so—and so they are, for Christ has 
said it, St. Paul has said it, St. John has said it—but if these 
things are so, will they not teach us much about Holy 
Communion, how we may receive it worthily, and how 
unworthily ? 

If what we receive in the Communion be Christ himself, 
the good Christ who is to make us good; then how can we 
receive it worthily, if we do not hunger and thirst after good- 
ness? If we do not come thither, longing to be made good, 
and sanctified, then we come for the wrong thing, to the wrong 
place. We are like those Corinthians who came to the Lord’s 
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supper not to be made good men, but to exalt their own 
spiritual self-conceit; and so only ate and drank their own 
damnation, not discerning the Lord’s body, that it was a holy 
body, a body of righteousness and goodness. 

But if we come hungering and thirsting to be made good 
men, then we come for the right thing, to the right place. 
Then we need not stay away, because we feel ourselves 
intolerably burdened with many sins; that will be our very 
reason for coming, that we may be cleansed from our sins— 
cleansed not only from their guilt, but from their power; and — 
cry, in spirit and in truth, as we kneel at that holy table— 


Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee ; 

By the water and the blood, 

From thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 


Yes, from its guilt and from its power also. Let us all pray, 
each in his own fashion :— 

Oh Lamb eternal, beyond all place and time! Oh Lamb 
slain eternally, before the foundation of the world! Oh Lamb, 
which liest slain eternally, in the midst of the throne of God! 
Let the blood of life, which flows from thee, procure me pardon 
for the past; let the water of life, which flows from thee, give 
me strength for the future. I come to cast away my own life, 
my life of self and selfishness, which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts, that I may live it no more ; and to receive thy 
life, which is created after the likeness of God, in righteousness 
and true holiness, that I may live it for ever and ever, and find 
it a well of life springing up in me to everlasting life. Eternal 
Goodness, make me good like thee. Eternal Wisdom, make 
me wise like thee. Eternal Justice, make me just like thee. 
Eternal Love, make me loving like thee. Then I shall 
hunger no more, and thirst no more ; for 
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Thou, O Christ, art all I want ; 
More than all in thee I find; 

Raise me, fallen; cheer me, faint ; 
Heal me, sick; and lead me, blind. 

Thou of life the fountain art ; 
Freely let me take of thee; 

Spring thou up within my heart ; 
Rise to all eternity. 


Oh come to Holy Communion with the words of that 
glorious hymn not merely on your lips, but in your hearts ; 
and you will never come amiss. 


SERMON XV. 


ANTIPATHIES. 


(Tenth Sunday after Trinity.) 





1) CORs Xila13, dsm Os 


Wherefore, I give you to understand, that no man speaking by the Spirit 
of God calleth Jesus accursed : and that no man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. Now there are diversities of gifts, but 
the same Spirit. And there are differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in all. 


WE are to come to the Communion this day in love and 
charity with all men. But are we in love and charity 
with all men? 

I do not mean, are there any persons whom we hate; 
against whom we bear a spite; whom we should be glad to see 
in trouble or shame? God forbid, my friends, God forbid. 
There are, indeed, devil’s tempers. And yet more easy for us 
to keep in the bottom of our hearts, and more difficult to root 
them out, than we fancy. 

It is easy enough for us to forgive (in words at least) a man 
who has injured us. Easy enough to make up our minds that 
we will not revenge ourselves. Easy enough to determine, 
even, that we will return good for evil to him, and do him a 
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him for the world: but what if God hurt him? What if he 
hurt himself? What if he lost his money? What if his child- 
-ren turned out ill? What if he made a fool of himself, and 
came to shame? What if he were found out and exposed, as 
we fancy that he deserves? Should we be so very sorry? 
We should not punish him ourselves. No. But do we never 
catch ourselves thinking whether God may not punish him; 
thinking of that with a base secret satisfaction ; almost hoping 
for it, at last? Oh if we ever do, God forgive us! If we ever 
find those devil’s thoughts rising in us, let us flee from them as 
from an adder; flee to the foot of Christ’s Cross, to the cross 
of him who prayed for his murderers, Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do; and there cry aloud for the blood 
of life, which shall cleanse us from the guilt of those wicked 
thoughts, and for the water of life, which shall cleanse us from 
the power of them: lest they get the dominion over us, and 
spring up in us, and spread over our whole hearts; not a well 
of life, but a well of poison, springing up in us to everlasting 
damnation. Oh let us pray to him to give us truth in our 
inward parts; that we may forgive and love, not in word only, 
but in deed and in truth. 

I could not help saying this in passing. But it is not what 
the text is speaking of; not what I want to speak of myself 
to-day. I want to speak of a matter which is smaller, and not 
by any means so sinful: and which yet in practice is often 
more tormenting to a truly tender conscience, because it is 
more common.and more continual. 

How often, when one examines oneself, whether one be in 
love and charity with all men, one must recollect that there are 
many people whom one does not like. I do not mean that 
one hates them. Not in the least: but they do not suit one. 
There is something in them which we cannot get on with, as 
the saying is. Something in their opinions, manners, ways of 
talking ; even—God forgive us—merely in their voice, or their 
looks, or their dress, which frets us, and gives us what is called 
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an antipathy to them. And one dislikes them; though they 
never have harmed us, or we them; and we know them, 
perhaps, to be better people than ourselves. Now, are we lou 
love and charity with these people? I am afraid not. 

I know one is tempted to answer; but I am afraid the 
answer is worth very littlke—Why not? We cannot help it. 
You cannot expect us to like people who do not suit us; 
any more than you can expect us to like a beetle or a spider. 
We know the beetle or the spider will not harm us. We know 
that they are good in their places, and do good, as all God’s 
creatures are and do; and there is room enough in the world 
for them and us: but we have a natural dislike to them, and 
cannot help it; and so with these people. We mean no 
harm in disliking them. It is natural to us; and why blame 
us for it. 

Now what is the mistake here? Saying that it is natural to 
us. We are not meant to live according to nature, but 
according to grace; and grace must conquer nature, my friends, 
if we wish to save our souls alive. It is nature, brute nature, 
which makes some dogs fly at every strange dog they meet. 
It is nature, brute nature, which makes a savage consider every 
strange savage as his enemy, and try to kill him. But unless 
nature be conquered in that savage, it will end, where following 
brute nature always ends, in death ; and the savages will (as all 
savages are apt to do) destroy each other off the face of the 
earth, by continual war and murder. It is brute nature which 
makes low and ignorant persons hate foreign people, because 
their dress and language seem strange. But unless that 
natural feeling had been in most of us conquered by the grace 
of God, which is the spirit of justice and of love, then England 
would have remained alone in conceit and ignorance, hated by 
all the nations ; instead of being what, thank God! she is—the 
Sanctuary of the world; to which all the oppressed of the 
earth may flee; and find a welcome, and safety, and freedom, 
and justice, and peace. 
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And so with us, my friends. It is natural, and according to 
the brute nature of the old Adam, to dislike this person and 
that, just because they do not suit us. But it is according to 
grace, and the new Adam, who is the Lord from heaven, to 
honour all men; to love the brotherhood; to throw away our 
own private fancies and personal antipathies; and, like the Lord 
Jesus Christ, copy the all-embracing charity of God. And no 
one has a right to answer, ‘But I must draw the line somewhere.’ 
Thou must not. Iam afraid that thou zwz2/f, and that I shall, 
too, God forgive us both! because we are sinful human beings. 
We may, but we must not, draw a line as to whom we shall 
endure in charity. For Christ draws no line. Is it not written, 
‘No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.’ 
Is not the Spirit of Christ in a Christian man, unless he be a 
reprobate? and who is reprobate, we know not, and dare not 
try to know; for it is written, ‘Judge not, and ye shall not be 
judged : condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned.’ 

But what has the text to do with all this? 

My friends, is not this just what the text is telling us? I said 
this moment, that the Spirit of Christ was in a Christian man, 
unless he be a reprobate. And the text says further, that there 
are diversities of gifts in Christian men: but the same spirit in 
all of them. 

Yes: people wid/ be different one from another. There are 
diversities of gifts. Differences in talents, in powers, in char- 
acter, in kinds of virtue and piety; so that you shall find no two 
good men, no two useful men, like each other. But there is 
the same Spirit. The same Spirit of God is in each, though 
bearing different fruit in each. And there are differences of 
administrations, of offices, in God’s kingdom. God sets one 
man to do one work, and another to do another: but it is the 
same Lord who puts each man in his place, and shows him his 
work, and gives him power to do it. And there are diversities 
of operations, that is, of ways of working; so that if you put any 
two men to do the same thing, they will most probably do it each 
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in a different way, and yet both do it well. But it is the same 
God, who is working in them both; the God who works all in 
all, and has his work done by a thousand different hands, by a 
thousand different ways. 

And it is right and good that people should be so different 
from each other. ‘For the manifestation of the Spirit is given 
to every man to profit withal.’ To profit, to be of use. If all 
men were alike, no one could learn from his neighbour. If all 
mankind were as like each other as a flock of sheep, there would 
be no more work, no more progress, no more improvement in 
mankind, than there is in a flock of sheep. Now each man can 
bring his own little share of knowledge or usefulness into the 
common stock. Each man has, or ought to have, something 
to teach his neighbour. Each man can learn something from 
his neighbour: at least he can learn this—to have patience with 
his neighbour. To live and let live. To bear with what in 
him seems odd and disagreeable, trusting that God may have 
put it there; that God has need of it; that God will make 
use of it. God makes use of many things which look to us 
ugly and disagreeable. He makes use of the spider and 
of the beetle. How much more of our brethren, members 
of Christ, children of God, inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven. Shall they be to us, even if they be odd or disa- 
greeable in some things—shall they be to us as the beetle 
or the spider, or any other merely natural things? They 
are men and women, in whom is the Spirit of the living 
God. And my friends, if they are good enough for God, 
they are good enough for us. Think but one moment. God 
the Father adopts a man as his child, God the Son dies for 
that man, God the Holy Ghost inspires that man; and shall 
we be more dainty than God? If, in spite ot the man’s little 
weaknesses and oddities, God shall condescend to come down 
and dwell in that man, making him more or less a good man, 
doing good work; shall we pretend that we cannot endure what 
God endures? Shall we be more dainty, I ask again, than the 
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holy and perfect God? Oh my friends, let us pray to him to 
take out of our hearts all selfishness, fancifulness, fastidiousness, 
and hasty respect of persons, of all which there is none in God. 
Let us ask for his Spirit, the Spirit of Charity, which sees God 
in all, and all in God, and therefore secs good in all, and sees 
all in love. 

Then we shall see how much more there is in our neighbours 
to like, than to dislike. Then all these little differences will 
seem to us trifles not to be thought of, before the broad fact of 
a man’s being, after all, a man, an Englishman, a Christian, and 
a good Christian, doing good work where God has put him. 
Then we shall be ashamed of our old narrowness of heart ; 
ashamed of having looked so much at the little evil in our 
neighbours, and not at the great good in them. Then we shall 
go about the world cheerfully ; and our neighbour's faces will 
seem to us full of light: instead of seeming full of darkness, 
because our own eyes and minds are dark for want of charity. 
Then we shall come to the Communion, not with hearts narrowed 
and shut up, perhaps, from the very person who kneels next to 
us: but truly open-hearted ; with hearts as wide—ah God, that 
it were possible !—as the sacred heart of Christ, in which is 
room for all mankind. And so receiving his body, which is the 
blessed company of all faithful people, we shall receive Christ, 
who dwelleth in them, and they in him. 


€ 


SERMON XVI. 


ST..P.AU EL. 


(Eleventh Sunday after Trinity.) 


1 Cor. xv. 8. 


Last of all he was seen of me, also, as of one born out of due time. For I 
am the least of the Apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of God. 


OU heard in this text (part of the epistle for this day) St. 

Paul’s opinion of himself. You heard, also, in the Second 

Lesson for this day, the ninth chapter of Acts, the extraordinary 
story of his conversion. 

And what may we learn from that story? We may learn 
many lessons ; lessons without number. 

We may learn, first; not to be astonished, if we have to change 
our opinions as we grow older. When we are young, we are 
very positive about this thing and that, as St. Paul was ; violent 
in favour of our own opinions; ready to quarrel with any one 
who differs from us, as St. Paul was. But let ten years, twenty 
years, roll over our heads, and we may find our opinions utterly 
changed, as St. Paul did, and look back with astonishment on 
ourselves, for having been foolish enough to believe what we 
did, as St. Paul looked back ; and with shame, as did St. Paul 
likewise, at having said so many violent and unjust things against 
people, who, we now see, were in the right after all. 
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Next; we may learn not to be ashamed of changing our minds: 
but if we find ourselves in the wrong, to confess it boldly and 
honestly, as St. Paul did. What a fearful wrench to his mind 
and his heart ; what a humiliation to his self-conceit, to have to 
change his mind once for all on all matcers in heaven and earth. 
What must it not have cost him to throw up at once all his 
friends and relations ; to part himself from all whom he loved 
and respected on earth, to feel that henceforth they must look 
upon him as a madman, an infidel, an enemy. To an affec- 
tionate man, and St. Paul was an extremely affectionate man, 
what a bitter struggle that must have cost him. But he faced 
that struggle, and conquered in it, like a brave and honest man. 
And the consequence was, that he had, in time, and after many 
lonely years, many Christian friends for each Jewish friend that 
he had lost ; and to him was fulfilled (as it will be to all men) 
our Lord’s great saying, ‘There is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands for my sake, and the gospel’s, but he shall receive an 
hundredfold now in this time, . . . and in the world to come 
eternal life.’ 

Next ; we may take comfort, in the hope that God will not 
impute to us these early follies and mistakes of ours ; if only 
there be in us, as there was in St. Paul, the honest and good 
heart; that is, the heart which longs to know what is true and 
right, and bravely acts up to what it knows. St. Paul did so. 
God, when he set him apart, as he says, from his very birth, 
gave him a great grace, even the honest and good heart; and 
he was true to it, and used it. He tried to learn his best, and 
do his best. He profited in the Jews’ religion, beyond all his 
fellows. He was, touching the righteousness which was in the 
law, blameless. He was so zealous for what he thought right, 
that he persecuted the Church of Christ, as the Pharisees, his 
teachers, had taught him to do. In all things, whether nght or 
wrong in each particular case, he was an honest, earnest seeker 
after truth and righteousness. And therefore Christ, instead of 
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punishing him, fulfilled to him his own great saying,—‘ To him 
that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance.’ He 
had not yet, as he himself says, again and again, the grace of 
Christ, which is love to his fellow-men ; and therefore his works 
were not pleasing to God, and had, as the article says, the 
nature of sin. His empty forms and ceremonies could not 
please God. His persecuting the Church had plainly the nature 
of sin. But there was something which God had put in him, 
and which God would not lose sight of, or suffer to be lost ; and 
that was, the honest and good heart, of which our Lord speaks 
in the parable of the sower. In that Christ sowed the word of 
God, even himself, and his grace and Holy Spirit ; and, behold, 
it sprang up and bore fruit a hundredfold, over all Christian 
nations to this day. 

Keep, therefore, if you have it, the honest and good heart. 
If you have it not, pray for it earnestly. Determine to learn 
what is true, whatever be the trouble; and to do what is right, 
whatever be the cost; and then, though you may make many 
mistakes, and have more than once, perhaps, to change your 
mind in shame and confusion, yet all will come right at last, for 
the grace of Christ, sooner or later, will lead you into all truth 
which you require for this world and all worlds to come. 

Again, we may learn from St. Paul this lesson. That though 
God has forgiven a man, that is no reason that he should for- 
give himself. That may seem a startling saying justnow. For 
the common teaching now is, that if a man finds, or fancies, 
that God has forgiven him, he may forgive himself at once; 
that if he gets assurance that his sins are washed away in 
Christ’s blood, he may go swaggering and boasting about the 
world (I can call it no less), as if he had never sinned at all; 
that he may be (as you see in these revivals, from which God 
defend us !) one moment in the deepest agonies of conscience, 
and dread of hell-fire, and the next moment in raptures of joy, 
declaring himself to be in heaven. Alas, alas! such people 
forget that sin leaves behind it wounds, which even the grace of 
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Christ takes a long time in healing, and which then remain as 
ugly, but wholesome scars, to remind us of the fools which we 
have been. They are like a man who is in great bodily agony, 
and gets sudden relief from a dose of laudanum. The pain 
stops ; and he feels himself, as he says, in heaven for the time: 
but he is too apt to forget that the cause of the pain is still in 
his body, and that if he commits the least imprudence, he will 
bring it back again; just as happens, I hear, in too many of 
these hasty and noisy conversions now-a-days. 

That is one extreme. The opposite extreme is that of 
many old Roman Catholic saints and hermits who could not 
forgive themselves at all, but passed their whole lives in fasting, 
poverty, and misery, bewailing their sins till their dying day. 
That was a mistake. It sprang out of mistaken doctrines, of 
which I shall not speak here : but it did not spring entirely from 
them. There was in them a seed of good, for which I shall 
always love and honour them, even though I differ from them ; 
and that was, a noble hatred of sin. They felt the sinfulness of 
sin; and they hated themselves for having sinned. The mercy 
of God made them only the more ashamed of themselves for 
having rebelled against him. Their longing after holiness only 
made them loathe the more their past unholiness. They car- 
ried that feeling too far: but they were noble people, men and 
women of God; and we may say of them, that, ‘Wisdom is 
justified of all her children.’ 

But I wish you to run into neither extreme. I only ask you 
to look at your past lives, if you have ever been open sinners, 
as St. Paul looked at his. There is no sentimental melancholy 
in him; no pretending to be miserable; no trying to make 
himself miserable. He is saved, and he knows it. He isan 
apostle, and he stands boldly on his dignity. He is cheerful, 
hopeful, joyful : but whenever he speaks of his past life (and he 
speaks of it often), it is with noble shame and sorrow. Then 
he looks to himself the chief of sinners, not worthy to be called 
an apostle, because he persecuted the Church of Christ. What 
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he is, he will not deny. What he was, he will not forget, he 
dare not forget, lest he should forget that the good which he 
does, Ae does not—for in him (that is, in his flesh, his own 
natural character), dwelleth no good thing—but Christ, who 
dwells in him; lest he should grow puffed up, careless, self-in- 
dulgent ; lest he should neglect to subdue his evil passions ; 
and so, after having preached to others, himself become a 
castaway. 

So let us do, my friends. Let us not be too hasty in forgiv- 
ing ourselves. Let us thank God cheerfully for the present. 
Let us look on hopefully to the future ; let us not look back too 
much at the past, or rake up old follies which have been par- 
doned and done away. But let us thank God whenever he 
thinks fit to shew us the past, and bring our sin to our remem- 
brance. Let us thank him, when meeting an old acquaintance, 
passing by an old haunt, looking over an old letter, reminds us 
what fools we were ten, twenty, thirty years ago. Let us thank 
him for those nightly dreams, in which old tempers, old mean- 
nesses, old sins, rise up again in us into ugly life, and frighten 
us by making us in our sleep, what we were once, God forgive 
us! when broad awake. I am not superstitious. I know that 
those dreams are bred merely of our brain and of our blood. 
But I know that they are none the less messages from God. 
They tell us unmistakeably that we are the same persons that 
we were twenty years ago. ‘They tell us that there is the same 
infection of nature, the same capability of sin, in us, that there 
was of old. That in our flesh dwells no good thing: that by 
the grace of God alone we are what we are: and that did his 
grace leave us, we might be once more as utter fools as we 
were in the wild days of youth. Yes: let us thank God for 
everything which reminds us of what we once were. Let us 
humble ourselves before him whenever those memories return 
to us ; and let us learn from them what St. Paul learnt. To be 
charitable to all who have not yet learnt the wisdom which God 
(as we may trust) has taught to us; to feel for them, feel with 
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them, be sure that they are our brothers, men of like passions 
with ourselves, who will be tried by the same standard as we; 
whom therefore we must not judge, lest we be judged in turn: 
and let us have, as St. Paul had, hope for them all; hope that 
God, who has forgiven us, will forgive them ; that God who has 
raised us from-the death of sin, to something of the life of 
righteousness, will raise them up likewise, in his own good time. 
Amen. 


SERMON XVII. 


THE BROKEN AND CONTRITE HEART. 


IsATAH, lvii, 15—21. 


For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name 
is Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a 
contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the contrite ones. For I will not contend for ever, 
neither will I be always wroth: for the spirit should fail before me, 
and the souls which I have made. For the iniquity of his covetousness 
was I wroth, and smote him: I hid me, and was wroth, and he went 
on frowardly in the way of his heart. I have seen his ways, and will 
heal him: I will lead him also, and restore comforts unto him and to 
his mourners. I create the fruit of the lips: Peace, peace to him that 
is far off, and to him that is near, saith the Lord ; and I will heal him, 
But the wicked are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt. There is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked. 


apes is part of Isaiah’s prophecy. He is telling the Jews 

that they should come back safe at last to their own land. 
He tells them why God had driven them out, and why God 
was going to bring them back. 

He had driven them out for their sins. But he was not going 
to bring them back for their righteousness. He was going to 
bring them back out of his own free grace, his own pure love 
and mercy, which was wider, deeper, and higher, than all their 


sins, or than the sins of the whole world. He had sworn to 
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Abraham to be the friend of those foolish rebellious Jews, and 
he would keep his promise for ever. Their wickedness could 
not conquer his goodness, or their denying him make him deny 
himself. 

But one thing he did require of them. Not that they should 
turn and do right all at once. That must come afterwards. 
But that they should open their eyes, and see that they had 
done wrong. He wanted to produce in them the humble and 
the contrite heart. 

Now, as I told you last Sunday, a contrite heart does not 
merely mean a broken heart; it meansmore. It means literally 
a heart crushed ; a heart ground to powder. You can have no 
stronger word. 

It was this heart which God wished to breed in these re- 
bellious Jews. A heart like Isaiah’s heart, when he said, after 
having seen God’s glory, ‘Woe is me, for I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and dwell among a people of unclean lips” A 
heart like Jeremiah’s heart, when he said, ‘Oh, that my head 
were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might 
weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of my people.’ 
A heart like Daniel’s heart, when he confessed before God 
that, to him and all his people belonged shame and confusion 
of face. . 

Why do I mention these three men? They were not bad 
men, but good men. What need had they of a contrite heart ? 

I mention them, because they were good men. And why 
were they good men? Forany good works of their own? Not 
in the least. What made them good men was, just the having 
the humble and the contrite heart ; just feeling that in them- 
selves they were as bad as the sinners round them; that the 
only thing which kept them out of the idolatry and profligacy 
of their neighbours was confessing their own weakness, and 
clinging fast to God by faith; confessing that their own right- 
eousness was as filthy rags, and that God must clothe them with 
his righteousness. 
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have been good men, if they had said to themselves, ‘ We are 
prophets ; we are inspired ; we know God's law: and therefore 
we aré righteous ; we are safe: but these people—these idola- 
ters, these drunkards, these covetous, tyrannous, profligate 
people round, to whom we preach, and who know not the law— 
they are accursed.’ If they had, they would have said just 
what the Pharisees said afterwards. And what came of their 
saying so? Instead of knowing the Lord Christ, when he came 
they crucified him, showing that they were really worse at heart 
than the ignorant common people, instead of better. 

No, my friends, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and Daniel, were, 
better men than those round them, just because they had the 
humble and contrite heart; because they confessed that the 
root of sin was in them too, as much as in their fellow-country 
men ; because they took their share of the public blame, their 
share of the public burden. 

And their work and wish was, to breed in their fellow-coun- 
trymen the same humble and contrite heart which they had ; to 
make them confess that their only hope lay in turning back to 
God, and doing right. But they could not succeed. Sin was 
too strong for them. So as Isaiah had warned the Jews, God 
did the work himself. God took the matter’into his own hands, 
and arose out of his place to punish those Jews, and to make 
short work with them, by famine, and pestilence, and earth- 
quake, and foreign invasion, till they were all carried away 
captive to Babylon : to see if that would teach them to know that 
God was the Lord; to see if that would breed in them the 
humble and contrite heart. 

But God says to these poor Jews, Do not fancy that I have 
taken a spite against you. Not so. I will not contend for ever. 
I will not be always angry ; for then the spirit would fail before 
me, and the souls which I have made. I have made you, God 
says ; and I love you. I wish to save you, and not to destroy 
you. If God really hated any man, do you suppose that he 
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would endure that man for a moment in his universe? Do you 
suppose that he would not sweep that man away, as easily and 
as quickly as we do a buzzing gnat when it torments us? Do 
you fancy that God lets you, or me, or any man, or any 
creature live one single instant, except in the hope of saving 
him, and of making him better than he is; of making him of 
some use, somewhere, some day or other? Do you suppose, I 
say, that God endures sinners one moment, save because he 
loves sinners, and willeth not the death of a sinner, but that he 
should be converted and live? No. ‘God our Saviour,’ says 
St. Paul to Timothy, ‘willeth that all men should be saved, and 
come to the knowledge of the truth ;’ and therefore if they are 
not saved it must be their own fault, and not God’s; it must be 
they who will not be saved, though God wills that they should 
be, as Isaiah goes on to show. For he says—God cries to men, 
Peace! I create the fruit of the lips ; that is, I give men cause 
to thank me. I create it. I make it without their help. I do 
not sell them my mercy. I give it them freely. I say, Peace, 
peace, to them all, To him who is near, and him who is afar 
off; peace to all mankind; peace on earth, and goodwill to 
men. God is everlastingly at peace with himself, and at peace 
with all his creatures, and with all his works; and he wills, in 
his boundless love, to bring them all into his. peace, the peace 
which passeth understanding ; that they may be at peace with 
him; and, therefore at peace with themselves, and at peace 
with each other. 

But how can they be at peace, when there is no peace in 
them? If they will do wrong ; if they will quarrel ; if they will 
defraud each other; if they will give way to the lusts and 
passions which war within them: how can they be at peace? 
They are like a troubled sea, says Isaiah, when it cannot rest, 
which casts up mire and dirt; and there is no peace to them. 
It is not God who casts up the mire and dirt. It is they who 
cast it up. God has not made them restless: but they them- 
selves, with their pride, selfishness, violent passions, longings 
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after this and that. God has not made them foul and dirty, but 
they themselves, with their own foul words and foul deeds, 
which keep them from being at peace with themselves, because 
they are ashamed of them all the while ; which keep them from 
being at peace with their neighbours ; which make them hate 
and fear their neighbours, because they know that their neigh- 
bours do not respect them, or are afraid of their neighbours 
finding them out. 

What says brave, plain-spoken St. James p—‘ Let no man say 
when. he is tempted, I am tempted of God: for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man.’ ‘From 
whence come wars and fightings among you? Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts that warin your members? Ye lust, 
and have not: ye kill, and desire to have, and cannot obtain: 
ye fight and war, yet ye have not, because ye ask not.’ 

But as for God, he says, from him comes nothing but good. 
Do not fancy anything else. ‘ Do not err, my beloved brethren. 
Every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is no 
variableness, neither shadow of turning. Of His own will begat 
He us with the word of truth, that we should be a kind of first- 
fruits of His creatures.’ 

My friends, all these things were written for our examples. 
God grant that we may lay the lesson to heart. A dark night 
may come to any one of us, a night of darkness upon darkness, 
and sorrow upon sorrow, and bad luck upon bad luck; till we 
know not what is going to happen next; and are ready to say 
with David—‘All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me;’ 
and with Hezekiah—‘I reckoned till morning, that, as a lion, so 
will he break all my bones: from day even to night wilt thou 
make an end of me.’ 

God grant, that before that day comes, we may have so 
learnt to know God, as to know that the billows are God’s 
billows, and the storms his storms; and, after a while, not to be 
afraid, though all earthly hope and help seem swept away. 
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God grant that when trouble comes after trouble, we may be 
able to see that our Father in heaven is only dealing with us as 
he dealt with those poor Jews; that he is all the while saying 
‘Peace !’ to us, whether we be near him, or far off from him; 
and is ready to heal us, the moment that he has worked in us 
the broken and contrite heart. And we may trust him that he 
will do it. With him one day is as a thousand years. And in 
one day of bitter misery he can teach us lessons, which we 
could not teach ourselves in a thousand years of reading and 
studying, or even of praying. But our prayers, we shall find, 
have not been in vain. He has not forgotten one of them; and 
there is the answer, in that very sorrow. In sorrow, he is 
making short work with our spirits. In one terrible and 
searching trial our souls may be, as the Poet says— 


Heated hot with burning fears, 

And bathed in baths of hissing tears; 
And battered by the strokes of doom, 
To shape and use. 


Yes. He will make short work at times with men’s spirits. 
He grinds hearts to powder, that they may be broken and 
contrite before him: but only that he may heal them; that out 
of the broken fragments of the hard, proud, self-deceiving heart 
of stone, he may create a new and harder heart of flesh, human 
and gentle, humble and simple. And then he will return and 
have mercy. He will show that he will not contend for ever. 
He will show that he does not wish our spirits to fail before 
him, but to grow and flourish before him to everlasting life. 
He will create the fruit of the lips, and give us cause to thank 
him in spirit and in truth. He will show us that he was nearest 
when he seemed furthest off; and that just because he is the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy, 
who dwelleth in the high and holy place, for that very reason 
he dwells also with the humble and the contrite heart; because 
that heart alone can confess his height and its own lowliness, 
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confess its own sin and his holiness; and so can cling to his 
majesty by faith, and. partake of his holiness by the inspiration 
of his Holy Spirit. 

God grant that we may all so humble ourselves under ie 
mighty hand, whenever that hand lies heavy upon us, that he 
may raise us up in due time, changed into his divine likeness, 
from glory to glory; till we come to the measure of Christ, and 
to the stature of perfect men, renewed into the image of the Son 
of Man, Jesus Christ our Lord! Amen. 


SERMON XVIII. 


ST. PETER. 





MATT. xvi. 18. 


Thou art Peter, and-on this rock I will build my Church: 


| eaoees is St. Peter's day. It will be well worth our while to 
think a little over St. Peter, and what kind of man he was. 
For St. Peter was certainly one of the most important and most 
famous men who ever lived in the whole world. You just heard 
what our Lord said to him in the text. And certainly, from 
those words, and from many other things which are told of 
St. Peter, he was the chief of the apostles—at least till St. Pauli 
arose. 
St. Paul says himself, that he had as much authority as 
St. Peter, and that he was not a whit behind the very chiefest 
of the apostles: but St. Peter, for some time after our Lord’s 
death, seems to have been looked up to, by the rest of the 4 
apostles and the disciples, as their leader, the man of most 
weight and authority among them. It was to St. Peter espe- 
cially that our Lord looked to strengthen the other apostles,. 
after he had been converted himself. It was to St. Peter that: 
our Lord first revealed that great gospel, that the Gentiles were: 
fellow-heirs with the Jews in all God’s promises. The same: 
thing was afterwards revealed to St. Paul too, and far more fully:: 


but it was St. Peter who had the great honour of baptizing the: 
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first heathen; and of using, as our Lord had bid him do, the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, to open its doors to all the 
nations upon earth. 

Now, what sort of a man was this on whom the Lord Jesus 
Christ put so great an honour? If we say that St. Peter was 
nothing in himself ; that all the goodness and worth in him was 
given him by Jesus Christ, then we must ask, what sort of good- 
ness, what sort of worth, did the Lord give St. Peter to make 
him fit for so great an office? And how did he use Christ’s 
gifts? For, mind, he might have used them wrongly, as well 
as rightly; and the greater gifts he had, the more harm he 
would have done if he had used them ill. We shall see, pre- 
sently, how he did use them ill, more than once ; and how our 
Lord had to reprove him, and say very stern and terrible words 
to him, to bring him to his senses. 

But this we may see, that St. Peter was always a frank, brave 
honest, high-spirited man ; who, if he thought that a thing ought 
to be done, would do it at once. 

The first thing we hear of him is, how Jesus, walking by the 
Lake of Galilee, saw Peter with his brother, casting a net inte the 
sea, for they were fishers. And he said unto them, ‘ Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men. And they straightway left 
their nets, and followed him.’ This was most likely not the first 
time that St. Peter had seen our Lord, or heard him speak. 
Living in the same part of the country, he must have known all 
his miracles: but still it was a great struggle, no doubt, for 
him (and doubly so because he was a married man), to throw 
up his employment, and go wandering after one who had not 
where to lay his head: yet he did it, and did it at once. And 
you may see that he did it for a much higher and nobler reason 
than if he had only gone to wonder at our Lord’s miracles, as 
the multitude did, or even to be able to work miracles himself. 
Jesus did not say to him, Follow me, and I will give you the 
power of working miracles, and being admired, and wondered 
at; all he says is, I will make you fishers of men ; I will make 
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_ you able to get a hold on men’s hearts, and teach them, and 
make them happier and better. And for that St. Peter followed 
him. It seems as if from the first his wish was to do good to 
his fellow-creatures. 

/ And, gradually, he seems to have become the spokesman 
for the other apostles. When they wished to ask our Lord 
anything, we generally find St. Peter asking ; and when (as in 
the gospel for to-day), our Lord asks them a question, St. Peter 
answers for them all. Whom say ye thatI am? And Peter 
answered and said, ‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God.’ 

This is what St. Peter had learnt ; because he had kept his 
eyes and his ears open, and his heart ready and teachable, that 

’ he might see God’s truth when it should please God to show it 

VW him; and God did show it him: and taught him something 
which his own eyes and ears could not teach him; which all 
his thinking could not have taught him ; which no maz could 
have taught him ; flesh and blood could not reveal to him that 
Jesus was the Son of God; flesh and blood could not draw 
aside the veil of flesh and blood, and make him see in that poor 
man of Nazareth, who was called the carpenter’s son, the only- 
begotten of the Father, God made man. No. God the Father 
only could teach him that, by the inspiration of his Holy Spirit: 
but do you think that God would have taught St. Peter that, or 
that St. Peter could have iearnt it, if his mind had been merely 
full of thoughts about himself, and what honour he was to get 
for himself, or what profit he was to get for himself, out of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ? 

No: St. Peter loved the Lord Jesus; loved him with his 

_ whole heart. When afterwards our Lord asked him, ‘Simon, 

| son of Jonas, lovest thou me?’ He answered, ‘ Lord, thou 
knowest that I love thee.’ And because he loved him, he saw 
how beautiful and glorious the Lord’s character was ; and his 
eyes were opened to see that the Lord was too beautiful, too 
glorious, to be merely a mortal man ; and, at last, to see that 
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he was the brightness of God’s glory, and the express image of 
his Father’s person. 

But, as I said just now, St. Peter’s great and excellent gifts 
might have made him only the more dangerous man, if he used 
them ill. And this seems to have been his danger. He was 
plainly a very bold and determined man, who knew his own 
power, and was ready to use it fearlessly: and what would he 
be tempted to do! To fancy that his power belonged to him, 
and not to Christ ; that his wisdom belonged to himself; that 
his faith belonged to himself; his authority belonged to himself ; 
and that, therefore, he could use his excellent gifts as he liked, 
and not merely as Christ liked. He was liable, as we say in’ 
homely English, to ‘have his head turned’ by his honour and 
his power. 

For instance, immediately after our Lord had put this great 
honour on him, ‘I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven,’ we find Peter mistaking his power, and, therefore, mis- 
using it. ‘From that time forth began’ Jesus to show unto his 
disciples, how that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many — 
things of the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed, 
and be raised again the third day. Then Peter took him, and 
began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from Thee, Lord: this 
shall not be unto thee. But he turned, and said unto Peter, 
Get thee behind me, Satan: thou art an offence unto me: for 
thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be 
of men.’ St. Peter’s words, in the Greek tongue, really seem to 
mean that St. Peter fancied that 4e could protect our Lord; that 
he had the power of delivering him, by binding his enemies the 
Jews, and loosing the Lord himself. That seems to have been 
the way in which he took our Lord’s words: but what does our 
_ Lord answer? As stern words as man could hear. ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan ; for thou art an offence unto me.’ Or, rather, 

thou art my stumbling-block: So that St. Peter, while he fancied 
himself near to the angels, found out, to his shame, that he was 
behaving like a devil, and had to be called Satan to his face; 
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and that while he thought he could save the Lord Jesus, he 
found that he was doing all he could to harm and ruin his 
master ; trying to do the very work which the Devil tried to do, 
when he tempted the Lord Jesus in the wilderness. So near 
beside each other do heaven and hell lie. So easy is it to give 
place to the Devil, and fall into the worst of sin, just when we 
are puffed up with spiritual pride. 

And more than once afterwards, St. Peter had to learn that 
same lesson; when, for instance, he leaped boldly overboard 
from the boat, and came walking towards. Jesus on the sea. 
That was noble: worthy of St. Peter: but he fancied himself a 
braver man than he was. He became afraid ; and the moment 
that he became afraid, he began to sink. Jesus saved him, and 
then told him why he had become afraid : because his faith had 
failed him. He had ceased trusting in Christ’s power to keep 
him up; and became helpless at once. 

That should have been a lesson to St. Peter, that he was not 
to be so very sure of his own faith and his own courage; that 
without his Lord he might become cowardly and helpless any 
moment : but he did not take that gentle lesson ; so he had to 
learn it once and for all by a very terrible trial. We all know 
how he fell;—one day protesting vehemently to his Lord, 
‘Though I die with thee, I will not deny thee ;’ the next, 
declaring, with oaths and curses, ‘I know not the man.’ No 
wonder that when Jesus turned and looked on him, Peter went 
out and wept bitterly, as bitter tears of shame as ever were shed 
on earth. For he knew, he was sure, that he loved his Lord all 
along : and now he had denied him. He who was so bold and 
confident, to fall thus! and into the very sins most contrary to 
his nature ! the very sins in which he would have expected least 
of all.to fall! He, so frank and honest and brave—He to turn 
coward. Hetotella base lie! I daresay, that for the moment 
he could hardly believe himself to be himself. 

‘But so it is, my friends. If we forget that all which is good 
and strong in us comes from God, and not from ourselves ; if 
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we are conceited, and confident in ourselves; then we cut our 
selves off from God’s grace, and give place to Satan the Devil, 
that he may sift us like wheat, as he did St. Peter; and then in 
some shameful hour, we may find ourselves saying and doing 
things which we would never have believed we could have done. 
God grant, that if ever we fall into such unexpected sin, it may 
happen to us as it did to St. Peter. For Satan gained little by 
sifting St. Peter. He sifted out the chaff: but the wheat was 
left behind safe for God’s garner. The chaff was St. Peter's 
rashness and self-conceit, which came from his own sinful 
nature ; and that went, and St, Peter was rid of it forever. The 
wheat was St. Peter’s courage, and faith, and honour, which 
came from God ; and that remained, and St. Peter kept them 
for ever. That, we read, was St. Peters conversion; that 
worked the thorough and complete change in his character, and 
made him a new man from that day forth. And then, after that 
terrible and fiery trial, St. Peter was ready to receive the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, which gave him courage with fervent zeal to 
preach the gospel of his Crucified Lord, and at last to be cruci- 
fied himself for that Lord’s sake; and so fulfil the Lord’s words 
to him. ‘When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
walkedst whither thou wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, 
and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.’ By that our Lord 
seems to have meant, ‘ You were strong and proud and selt- 
willed enough in your youth. The day will come when you 
will be tamed down, ready and willing to suffer patiently, even 
agony from which your flesh and blood may shrink ;’ and the 
Lord’s words came true. For, say the old stories, when St. 
Peter was led to be crucified, he refused to be crucified upright, 
as the Lord Jesus had been, saying, ‘That it was too great an 
honour for him, who had once denied his Lord, to die the same 
death as his Lord died.’ So he was crucified, they say, with — 
his head downward; and ended a glorious life in a humble 
martyrdom. 
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And what may we learn from St. Peter’s character? I think 
we may learn this. Frankness, boldness, a high spirit, a stout 
will, and an affectionate heart; these are all God’s gifts, and 
they are pleasant in his eyes, and ought to be a blessing to the 
man who has them. Ought to bea blessing to him, because 
they are the stuff out of which a good, and noble, and useful 
Christian man may be made. But they need not be a blessing 
to a man ; they are excellent gifts: but they will not of themselves 
make a man an excellent man, who excels; that is, surpasses 
others in goodness. We may see that ourselves, from experi- 
ence. We see too many brave men, free-spoken men,, affec- 
tionate men, who come to shame and ruin. 

How then can we become excellent men, like St. Peter? By 
being baptised, as St. Peter was, with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire. ; 

Baptized with the Holy Ghost, to put into our hearts good 
desires ; to make us see what is good, and love what is good, 
long to do good: but baptized with fire also. ‘He shall 
baptize you, John the Baptist said, with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.’ 

Does that seem a hard saying? Do not some at least of you 
know what that means? Some know, I believe. All will know 
one day ; for it is true for all. To all, sooner or later, Christ 
comes to baptise them with fire; with the bitter searching 
affliction which opens the very secrets of their hearts, and shows 
them what their souls are really like, and parts the good from 
the evil in them, the gold from the rubbish, the wheat from the 
chaff. ‘And he shall gather the wheat into his garner, but the 
chaff he shall burn up with unquenchable fire.’ God grant to 
each of you, that when that day comes to you, there may be 
something in you which will stand the fire; something worthy 
to be treasured up in God’s garner, unto everlasting life. 

But do not think that the baptism of fire comes only once 
for all to a man, in some terrible affliction, some one awful con- 
viction of his own sinfulness and nothingness. No; with many 
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—and those, perhaps, the best people—it goes on month after 
month, year after year: by secret trials, chastenings which none 
but they and God can understand, the Lord is cleansing them 
from their secret faults, and making them to understand wisdom 
secretly ; burning out of them the chaff of self-will and self-con- 
ceit and vanity, and leaving only the pure gold of his righteous- 
ness. How many sweet and holy souls look cheerful enough 
before the eyes of man, because they are too humble and too 
considerate to intrude their secret sorrows upon the world. And 
yet they have their secret sorrows. They carry their cross un- 
seen all day long, and lie down to sleep on it at night: and 
they will carry it for years and years, and to their graves, and 
_ to the Throne of Christ, before they lay it down: and none but 
| they and Christ will ever know what it was ; what was the secret 
chastisement which he sent to make that soul better, which 
seemed to us to be already too good for earth. So does the 
Lord watch his people, and tries them with fire, as the refiner 
of silver sits by his furnace, watching the melted metal, till he 
knows that it is purged from all its dross, by seeing the image 
of his own face reflected in it. God grant that our afflictions 
may so cleanse our hearts, that at the last Christ may behold 
himself in us, and us in himself; that so we may be fit to be 
with him where he is, and behold the glory which his Father 
gave him before the foundation of the world. 


SERMON XIX. 


ELIJAH. 


(Zenth Sunday after Trinity.) 





§. KINGS XXI. 19, 20. 


And thou shalt speak unto him, saying, Thus saith the Lord, Hast thou 
killed, and also taken possession? and thou shalt speak unto him, saying, 
Thus saith the Lord, In the place where dogs licked the blood of 
Naboth, shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine. And Ahab said to 
Elijah, Hast thou found me, O mine enemy? And he answered, I have 
found thee: because thou hast sold thyself to work evil in the sight of 
the Lord. 


Gye all the grand personages in the Old Testament, there are 

few or none, I think, grander than the prophet Elijah. 
Consider his strange and wild life, wandering about in forests 
and mountains, suddenly appearing, and suddenly disappearing 
again, so that no man knew where to find him; and, as 
Obadiah said when he met him, ‘If I tell my Lord, Behold, 
Elijah is here; then, as soon as I am gone from thee, the 
Spirit of the Lord shall carry thee whither I know not.’ Con- 
sider, again, his strange activity and strength, as when he goes, 
forty days and forty nights, far away out of Judea, over the 
waste wilderness, to Horeb the mount of God; or, as again, 
when he girds up his loins, and runs before Ahab’s chariot for 
many miles to the entrance of Jezreel. One can fancy him 
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from what the Bible tells us of him, clearly enough ; as a man 
mysterious and terrible, not merely in the eyes of women and 
children, but of soldiers and of kings. 

He seems to have been especially a countryman ; a moun- 
taineer; born and bred in Gilead, among the lofty mountains 
and vast forests, full of wild beasts, lions and bears, wild bulls 
and deer, which stretch for many miles along the further side 
of the river Jordan, with the waste desert of rocks and sand 
beyond them. A wild man, bred up in a wild country, he had 
learnt to fear no man, and no thing, but God alone. We do 
not know what his youth was like; we do not know whether he 
had wife, or children, or any human being who loved him. 
Most likely not. He seems to have lived a lonely life, in sad 
and bad times. He seems to have had but one thought, that 
his country was going to ruin, from idolatry, tyranny, false and 
covetous ways; and one determination ; to say so; to speak 
the truth, whatever it cost him. He had found out that the 
Lord was God, and not Baal, or any of the idols; and he 
would follow the Lord; and tell all Israel what his own heart 
had told him, ‘The Lord, he is God,’ was the one thing which 
he had to say; and he said it, till it became his name ; whether 
given him by his parents, or by the people, his name was 
Elijah, ‘The Lord is God.’ ‘How long halt ye between two 
opinions ?’ he cries, upon the greatest day of his life. ‘If the 
Lord be God, then follow him; but if Baal, then follow him,’ 
How grand he is, on Carmel, throughout that noble chapter 
which we read last Sunday. There is no fear in him, no doubt 
in him. The poor wild peasant out of the savage mountains 
stands up before all Israel, before king, priests, nobles, and 
people, and speaks and acts as he, too, were a king; because 
the Spirit of God is in him: and he is right, and he knows that 
he is right. And they obey him as if he were a king. Even 
before the fire comes down from heaven, and shows that God 
is on his side, from the first they obey him. King Ahab him- 
self obeys him, trembles before him—‘ And it came to pass, 
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when Ahab saw Elijah, that Ahab said unto him, Art thou he 
that troubleth Israel? And he answered, I have not troubled 
Israel; but thou, and thy father’s house, in that ye have 
forsaken the commandments of the Lord, and thou hast 
followed Baalim. Now therefore send, and gather to me all 
Israel unto mount Carmel, and the prophets of Baal four 
hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the groves four hundred, 
which eat at Jezebel’s table. So Ahab sent unto all the child- 
ren of Israel, and gathered the prophets together unto mount 
Carmel.’ The tyrant’s guilty conscience makes a coward of 
him; and he quails before the wild man out of the mountains, 
who has not where to lay his head, who stands alone against 
all the people, though Baal’s prophets are four hundred and 
fifty men, and the prophets of the groves four hundred, and 
they eat at the queen’s table; and he only is left and they 
seek his life :—yet no man dare touch him, not even the king 
himself. Such power is there, such strength is there, in being 
an honest and a God-fearing man. 

Yes, my friends, this was the secret of Elijah’s power. This 
is the lesson which Elijah has to teach us. Not to halt between 
two opinions. Ifa thing be true, to stand up for it; if a thing 
be right, to do it, whatsoever it may cost us. Make up your 
minds then, my friends, to be honest men like Elijah the 
prophet of old. 

For your own sake, for your neighbour’s sake, and for God’s 
sake, be honest men. 

For your own sake. If you want to be respected; if you 
want to be powerful—and it is good to be powerful sometimes 
—if God has set you to govern people, whether it be your 
children and household, your own farm, your own shop, your 
own estate, your own country or neighbourhood—Do you want 
to know the great secret of success?—Be honest and brave. 
Let your word be as good as your thought, and your deed as 
good as your word. Who is the man who is respected? Who 
is the man who has influence? The complaisant man—the 
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cringing man—the man who cannot say No, or dare not say 
No? Not he. The passionate man who loses his temper 
when anything goes wrong, who swears and scolds, and instead 
of making others do right, himself does wrong, and lowers 
himself just when he ought to comimand respect? My 
experience is—not he: but the man who says honestly and 
quietly what he thinks, and does fearlessly and quietly what 
he knows. People who differ from him will respect him, 
because he acts up to his principles. When they are in 
difficulty or trouble, they will go and ask his. advice, just 
because they know they will get an honest answer. They will 
overlook a little roughness in him; they will excuse his speak- 
ing unpleasant truths: because they can trust him, even though 
he is plain-spoken. 

For your neighbours sake, I say; and again, for your 
children’s sake ; for the sake of all with whom you have to do, 
be honest and brave. For our children—O my friends, we 
cannot do a crueller thing by them than to let them see that 
we are inconsistent. If they hear us say one thing and do 
another—if, while we preach to them we do not practice 
ourselves, they will never respect us, and never obey us from 
love and principle. If they do obey us, it will be only before 
our faces, and from fear. If they see us doing only what we 
like, when our backs are turned they will do what they like. 

And worse will come than their not respecting us—they will 
learn not to respect God. If they see that we do not respect 
truth and honesty, they will not respect truth and honesty ; and 
he who does not respect them, does not respect God. They 
will learn to look on religion as‘a sham. If we are inconsistent, 
they will be profane. 

But some may say--‘I have no power; and I want none. 
I have no people under me for whom I am responsible.’ 

Then, if you think that you need not be honest and brave 
for your own sake, or for other peoples’ sake, be honest and 
brave for God’s sake. 
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Do you ask what I mean? I mean this. Recollect that 
truth belongs to God. That if a thing is true, it is true because 
God made it so, and not otherwise; and therefore, if you deny 
truth, you fight against God. If you are honest, and stand up 
for truth, you stand up for God, and what God has done. 

And recollect this, too. Ifa thing be right for you to do, 
God has made it right, and God wills you to do it; and, there- 
fore, if you do not do your duty, you are fighting against God; 
and if you do your duty, you are a fellow-worker with God, 
fulfilling God’s will. Therefore, I say, Be honest and brave 
for God’s sake. And in this way, my friends, all may be 
brave, all may be noble. Speak the truth, and do your duty, 
because it is the will of God. Poor, weak women, people 
without scholarship, cleverness, power, may live glorious lives, 
and die glorious deaths, and God’s strength may be made per- 
fect in their weakness. They may live, did I say? I may say 
they have lived, and have died, already, by thousands. When 
we read the stories of the old martyrs who, in the heathen 
persecution, died like heroes rather than deny Christ, and 
scorned to save themselves by telling what they knew to bea 
lie, but preferred truth to all that makes life worth having :— 
how many of them—I may say the greater part of them—were 
poor creatures enough in the eyes of man, though they were 
rich enough, noble enough, in the eyes of God who inspired 
them. ‘Few rich and few noble,’ as the apostle says, ‘were 
called.’ It was to poor people, old people, weak women, ill- 
used and untaught slaves, that God gave grace to defy all the 
torments which the heathen could heap on them, and to defy . 
the scourge and the rack, the wild beasts and the fire, sooner 
than foul their lips and their souls by denying Christ, and 
worshipping the idols which they knew were nothing, and 
worth nothing. 

And so it may be with any of you here ; whosoever you may 
be, however poor, however humble. Though your opportnni- 


ties may be small, your station lowly, your knowledge little; 
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though you may be stupid in mind, slow of speech, weakly of 
body, yet if you but make up your mind to say the thing 
which is true, and to do the thing which is right, you may be 
strong with the strength of God, and glorious with the glory of 
Christ. 

It is a grand thing, no doubt, to be like Elijah, a stern and 
bold prophet, standing up alone against a tyrant king and a 
sinful people; but it is even a greater thing to be like that 
famous martyr in old time, St. Blandina, who, though she was 
but a slave, and so weakly, and mean, and fearful in body, that 
her mistress and all her friends feared that she would deny 
Christ at the very sight of the torments prepared for her, and 
save herself by sacrificing to the idols, yet endured, day after 
day, tortures too horrible to speak of, without cry or groan, or 
any word, save ‘T am a Christian ;’ and, having outlived all 
her fellow-martyrs, died at last victorious over pain and temp- 
tation, so that the very heathen who tortured her broke out in 
admiration of her courage, and confessed that no woman had 
ever endured so many and so grievous torments. So may 
God’s strength be made perfect in woman’s weakness. 

You are not called to endure such things. No: but you, 
and I, and every Christian soul are called on to do what we 
know to be right. Not to halt between two opinions: but if 
God be God, to follow Him. If we make up our minds to do 
that, we shall be sure to have our trials: but we shall be safe, 
because we are on God’s side, and God on ours. And if God 
be with us, what matter if the whole world be against usP For | 
_which is the stronger of the two, the whole world, or God who 
made it, and rules it, and will rule it for ever? 


SERMON XxX. 


THE LOFTINESS OF HUMILITY. 


1 PETER v. 5. 


Be clothed with humility: for God resisteth the proud, ‘and giveth grace 
to the humble. 


HIS is St. Peter's command. Are we really inclined to 

obey it? For, if we are, there is nothing more easy. 

There is no vice so easy to get rid of as pride: if one wishes. 
Nothing so easy as to be humble: if one wishes. 

That may seem a strange saying, considering that self- 
conceit is the vice of all others to which man is most given ; 
the first sin, and the last sin, and that which is said to 
be the most difficult to cure. But what I say is true never- 
theless. 

Whosoever wishes to get rid of pride may do so. Who- 
- soever wishes to be humble need not go far to humble 
himself. 

But how? Simply by being honest with himself,.and look- 
ing at himself as he is. 

Let a man recollect honestly and faithfully his past life; let 
him recollect his sayings and doings for the past week; even 
for the past twenty-four hours: and I will warrant that man 
that he will recoilect something, or, perhaps, many things 
which will not raise him in his own eyes; something which he 
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had sooner not have said or done; something which, if he is 
a foolish man, he will try to forget, because it makes him 
ashamed of himself; something which, if he is a wise man, he 
will not try to forget, just because it makes him ashamed of 
himself; and a very good thing for him that he should be so. 
I know that it is so for me; and therefore I suppose it is so 
for every man and woman in this Church. 

I am not going to give any examples. I am not going to 
say,—‘Suppose you thought this and this about yourself, and 
were proud of it; and then suppose that you recollected that 
you had done that and that: would you not feel very much 
taken down in your own conceit ?’ 

I like that personal kind of preaching less and less. Those 
random shots are dangerous and cruel ; likely to hit the wrong 
person, and hurt their feelings unnecessarily. It is very easy 
to say a hard thing: but not se easy to say it to the right 
person and at the right time. 

No. The heart knoweth its own bitterness. Almost every 
one has something to be ashamed of, more or less, which 
no one but himself and God knows of; and which, perhaps, 
it is better that no one but he and God should know. 

I do not mean any great sin, or great shame—God forbid ; 
but some weak point, as we call it. Something which he had 
better not say or do; and yet which he is in the habit of 
saying and doing. I do not ask what it is. With some it may 
be a mere pardonable weakness ; with others it may be a very 
serious and dangerous fault. All I ask now is, that each and 
every one of us should try and find it out, and feel it, and keep 
it in mind; that we may be of a humble spirit with the lowly, 
which is better than dividing the spoil with the proud. 

But why better? 

The world and human nature look up to the proud success- 
ful man. One is apt to say, ‘Happy is the man who has 
plenty to be proud of. Happy is the man who can divide the 
spoil of this world with the successful of this world. Happy is 
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the man who can look down on his fellow-men, and stand over 
them, and manage them, and make use of them, and get his 
profit out of them.’ 

But that is a mistake. That is the high-mindedness which 
goes before a fall, which comes not from above, but is always 
earthly, often sensual, and sometimes devilish. The true and 
safe high-mindedness, which comes from above, is none other 
than humility. For, if you will look at it aright, the humble 
man is really more high-minded than the proud man. Think. 
Suppose two men equal in understanding, in rank, in wealth, 
in what else you like, one of them proud, the other humble. 
The proud man thinks—‘ How much better, wiser, richer, 
more highly born, more religious, more orthodox, am I than 
other people round me.’ Not, of course, than all round him, 
but than those whom he thinks beneath him. Therefore he is 
always comparing himself with those below himself; always 
watching those things in them in which he thinks them worse, 
meaner than himself; he is always looking down on his 
neighbours. 

Now, which is more high-minded ; which is nobler; which 
is more fit for a man; to look down, or to look up? At all 
events the humble man Jooks uf. He thinks, ‘How much 
worse, not how much better, am I than other people.’ He 
looks at their good points, and compares them with his own 
bad ones. He admires them for those things in which they 
surpass him. He thinks of—perhaps he loves to read of— 
men superior to himself in goodness, wisdom, courage. He 
pleases himself with the example of brave and righteous deeds, 
even though. he fears that he cannot copy them; and so he is 
always looking up. His mind is filled with high thoughts, 
though they be about others, not about himself If he be a 
truly Christian man, his thoughts rise higher still. He thinks 
of Christ and of God, and compares his weakness, ignorance, 
and sinfulness with their perfect power, wisdom, goodness. 
Do you not see that this man’s mind is full of higher, nobler 
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thoughts than that of the proud man? Is he not more high- 
minded who is looking up, up to God himself, for what is good, 
noble, heavenly? Even though it makes him feel small, poor, 
weak, and sinful in comparison, still his mind is full of grace, 
and wisdom, and glory. The proud man, meanwhile, for the 
sake of feeding his own self-conceit at other men’s expense, is 
filling his mind with low, mean, earthly thoughts about the 
weaknesses, sins, and follies, of the world around him. Is not 
he truly low-minded, thinking about low things? 

Now, I tell you, my friends, that both have their reward. 
That the humble man, as years roll on, becomes more and 
more noble, and the proud man becomes more and more 
low-minded ; and finds that pride goes before a fall in more 
senses than one. Yes. ‘There is nothing more hurtful to our 
own minds and hearts than a domineering, contemptuous 
frame of mind. It may be pleasant to our own self-conceit : 
but it is only a sweet poison. A man lowers his own character 
by it. He takes the shape of what he is always looking at; 
and, if he looks at base and low things, he becomes base and 
low himself; just as slave-owners, all over the world, and in all 
time, sooner and later, by living among slaves, learn to copy 
their own slaves’ vices; and, while they oppress and look 
down on their fellow-man, become passionate and brutal, 
false and greedy, like the poor wretches whom they oppress. 

Better, better to be of a lowly spirit. Better to think of 
those who are nobler than ourselves, even though by so doing 
we are ashamed of ourselves all day long. What loftier 
thoughts can man have? What higher and purer air can a 
man’s soul breathe? Yes, my friends; believe it, and be sure 
of it. The truly high-minded man is not the proud man, who 
tries to get a little pitiful satisfaction from finding his brother 
men, as he chooses to fancy, a little weaker, a little more 
ignorant, a little more foolish, a little more ridiculous, than his 
own weak, ignorant, foolish, and, perhaps, ridiculous self. Not 
he; but the man who is always looking upwards to goodness, 
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to good men, and to the all-good God: filling his soul with the 
sight of an excellence to which he thinks he can never attain ; 
and saying, with David, ‘All my delight is in the saints that 
dwell in the earth, and in those who excel in virtue.’ 

But I do not say that he cannot at.ain to that excellence. 
To the goodness of God, of course, no man can; but to the 
goodness of man he may. For what man has done, man may 
do ; and the grace of God which gave power to one man to rise 
above sin, and weakness, and ignorance, will give power to 
others also. But only to those who look upward, at better men 
than themselves : not to those who jlook down, like the Phari- 
see, but to those who look up like the Publican; for, as the 
text says, ‘God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.’ . 

And why does God resist and set himself against the proud ? 
To turn him out of his evil way, of course, if by any means he 
may be converted (that is, turned round) and live. For the 
proud man has put himself into a wrong position; where no 
immortal soul ought to be. He is looking away from God, 
and down upon men; and so he has turned his face and 
thoughts away from God, the fountain of light and life ; and is 
trying to do without God, and to stand in his own strength, and 
not in God’s grace, and to be somebody in himself, instead of 
being only in God, in whom we live and move and have our 
being. So he has set himself against God; and God will, in 
mercy to that foolish man’s soul, set himself against him. God 
will humble him ; God will overthrow him; God will bring his 
plans to nought; if by any means he may make that man 
ashamed of himself, and empty him of his self-conceit, that he 
may turn and repent in dust and ashes, when he finds out what 
those proud Laodiczean Christians of old had to find out—that 
all the while that they were saying, ‘I am rich, and increased 
with goods, and have need of nothing,’ they did not know that 
they were wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked. 
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And how does God give grace to the humble? My friends, 
even the wise heathen knew that. Listen to a heathen ;* a 
good and a wise man, though; and one who was not far from 
the kingdom of God, or he would not have written such words 
as these,— 

‘It is our duty,’ he says, ‘to turn our minds to the best of 
everything ; so as not merely to enjoy what we read, but to be 
improved by it. And we shali do that, by reading the histories 
of good and great men, which will, in our minds, produce an 
emulation and eagerness, which may stir us up to imitation. 
We may be pleased with the work of a man’s hands, and yet set 
little store by the workman. Perfumes and fine colours we may 
like well enough: but that will not make us wish to be per- 
fumers, or painters: but goodness, which is the work, not of a 
man’s hands, but of his soul, makes us not only admire what is 
done, but long to do the like. And therefore,’ he says, he 
thought it good to write the lives ‘of famous and good men, and 
to set their examples before his countrymen. And _ having 
begun to do this,’ he says in another place, ‘for the sake of 
others, he found himself going on, and liking his labour, for his 
own sake: for the virtues of those great men served him as a 
looking-glass, in which he might see how, more or less, to order 
and adorn his own life. Indeed, it could be compared,’ he 
says, ‘to nothing less than living with the great souls who were 
dead and gone, and choosing out of their actions all that was 
noblest and worthiest to know. What greater pleasure could 
there be than that,’ he asks, ‘or what better means to improve 
his soul? By filling his mind with pictures of the best and 
worthiest characters, he was able to free himself from any low, 
malicious, mean thoughts, which he might catch from bad com- 
pany. If he was forced to mix at times with base men, he 
could wash out the stains of their bad thoughts and words, by 
training himself in a calm and happy temper to view those noble 
examples.’ So says the wise heathen. Was not he happier, 

* Plutarch. 
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wiser, better, a thousand times, thus keeping himself humble by 
looking upwards, than if he had been feeding his petty pride by 
looking down, and saying, ‘ God, I thaak thee that I am not as 
other men are?’ 

If you wish, then, to be truly high-minded, by being truly 
humble, read of, and think of, better men, wiser men, braver 
men, more useful men than you are. Above all, if you be 
Christians, think of Christ himself. That good old heathen 
took the best patterns which he could find: but after all, they 
were but imperfect, sinful men : but you have an example such 
as he never dreamed of; a perfect man, and perfect God in one. 
Let the thought of Christ keep you always humble : and yet let 
it lift you up to the highest, noblest, purest thoughts which man 
can have, as it will. 

For all that this old heathen says of the use of examples of 
good men, all that, and far more, St. Paul says, almost in the 
same words. By looking at Christ, he says, we rise and sit with 
him in heavenly places, and enjoy the sight of His perfect 
goodness ; ashamed of ourselves, indeed, and bowed to the 
very dust by the feeling of our own unworthiness ; and yet filled 
with the thought of his worthiness, till, by, looking we begin to 
admire, and, by admiring, we begin to love; and so are drawn 
and lifted up to him, till, by beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, and the perfect beauty of his character, we become 
changed into the same image, ftom glory to glory: and thus, 
instead of receiving the just punishment of pride and contempt, 
which is lowering our characters to the level of those on whom 
we look down, we shall receive the just. reward of true humility, 
which is having our characters raised to the level of him up to 
whom we look. 

Oh young people, think of this ; and remember why God has 
given you the advantage of scholarship and education. Not 
that you may be proud of the very little you know ; not that you 
may look down on those who are not as well instructed as you 
are; not that you may waste your time over silly books, which 
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teach you only to laugh at the follies and ignorance of some of 
your fellow-men, to whom God has not given as much as to you ; 
but that you may learn what great and good men have lived, 
and still live, in the world; what wise, and good, and useful 
things have been, and are being, done all around you; and to 
copy them: above all, that you may look up to Christ, and 
through Christ, to God, and learn to copy him; till you come, 
as St. Paul says, to be perfect men ; to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ. To which may he bring you all of his 
mercy, Amen. 


SERMON XXI. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 
(Trinity Sunday.) 


JOHN v. 19. 


Then answered Jesus and said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do: 
for what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. 


* Ris is Trinity Sunday ; and on this day we are especially to 

think of the mystery of the ever-blessed Trinity, and on 
the Athanasian Creed, which was read this morning. Now 
there is much in ‘this Athanasian Creed, which simple country 
people, however good their natural abilities may be, cannot be 
expected to understand. The Creed was written by scholars, 
and for scholars; and for very deep scholars, too, far deeper 
than I pretend to be; and the reasonable way for most men to 
think of the Athanasian Creed, will be to take it very much 
upon trust, as a child takes on trust what his father tells him, 
even though he cannot understand it himself; or, as we all be- 
lieve, that the earth moves round the sun, and not the sun round 
the earth, though we cannot prove it; but only believe it, be- 
cause wiser men than we have proved it. So we must think of 
the Athanasian Creed, and say to ourselves—‘ Wiser men than 
I can ever hope to be have settled that this is the true doctrine, 
and the true meaning of Holy Scripture, and I will believe them. 
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They must know best.’ Still, one is bound to understand as 
much as one can; one is bound to be able to give some reason 
for the faith which is in us ; and, above all, one is bound not to 
hold false doctrines, which are contrary to the Athanasian Creed 
and to the Bible. 

Some people are too apt to say now-a-days, ‘ But what matter 
if one does hold false doctrine? That is a mistake of the head 
and not of the heart. Provided a man lives a good life, what 
matter what his doctrines are?” No doubt, my friends, if a 
man lives a good life, all is well : but do people live good lives ? 
I am not speaking of infidels. Thank God, there are none 
here ; to God let us leave them, trusting in the Good Friday 
collect, and the good-will of God, which is, that all should be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the truth. 

But, as for Christian people, this I will tell you, that unless 
you hold true doctrines, you will zof lead good lives. My 
experience is, that people are often wrong, when they say false 
doctrine is a mistake of the head and not of the heart. I 
believe false doctrine is very often not bred in the head at all, 
but in the heart, in the very bottom of a man’s soul ; that it 
rises out of his heart into his head ; and that if his heart was 
right with God, he would begin at once to have clearer and 
truer notions of the true Christian faith. I do not say that it is 
always so; God forbid! But I do say that it is often so, 
because I see it so; because I see every day false doctrines 
about God making men lead bad lives, and commit actual sins ; 
take God’s name in vain, dishonour their fathers and mothers, 
lie, cheat, bear false witness against their neighbours, and covet 
other men’s goods. I say, I see it, and I must believe my own 
eyes and ears ; and when I do see it, I begin to understand the 
text which says, ‘This is eternal life, to know thee, the only 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent ;’ and I begin to 
understand the Athanasian Creed, which says, that if a man 
does not believe rightly the name of God, and the Incarnation 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, he will perish everlastingly; his soul 
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will decay more and more, become more and more weak, 
unhealthy and corrupt, till he perishes everlastingly. And 
whatsoever that may mean, it must mean something most awful 
and terrible, worse than all the ae which ever happened to us 
since we were born. 

There is a very serious example of this, to my mind, in what 
is called the Greek Church; the Greeks and Russians. They 
split off from the rest of Christ’s Catholic Church, many hundred 
years ago, because they would not hold with the rest of the 
Church that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Son as well as 
from the Father. They said that the Holy Spirit proceeded 
from the Father alone. Now that may seem a slight matter of 
words: but I cannot help thinking that it has been a very 
solemn matter of practice with them. It seems to me—God 
forgive me if I am judging them hardly !—that because they 
denied that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Son, they forgot 
that he was the Spirit of the Son, the Spirit of Jesus Christ, by 
whom he says for ever, ‘ Father, not my will but thine be done!’ 
and so they forgot that the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Sonship, 
the Spirit of adoption, which must proceed and come from 
Christ to us, that we may call God our Father, and say with 
Christ, ‘Father, I come to do thy will ;’ and so, in course of 
time, they seem to have forgotten that Christian men were in 
any real practical sense, God’s children; and when people 
forget that they are God’s children, they forget soon enough to 
behave like God’s children, and to live righteous and Godlike 
lives. 

I give you this as an example of what I mean; how not 
believing rightly the Athanasian Creed may make a man lead 
a bad life. 

Now let me give an example nearer home; one which has to 
do with you and me. God grant that we may all lay it to heart. 
You read, in the Athanasian Creed, that we are not to confound 
the persons of the Trinity, nor divide the substance; but to 
believe that such as the Father is, such is the Son. and such is 
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the Holy Ghost, the Glory equal, the Majesty co-eternal. Now 
there is little fear of our confounding the persons, as some 
people used to do in old times; but there is great fear of our 
dividing God’s substance, parting God’s substance, that is, 
fancying that God is made up of different parts, and not per- 
fectly one God. 

For people are very apt to talk as if God’s love and God’s 
justice were two different things, different parts of God; as if 
his justice had to be satisfied in one way, and his love in another; 
as if his justice wished to destroy sinners, and his love wished 
to save sinners; and so they talk as if there was a division in 
yod ; as if different attributes of God were pulling two different 
ways, and that God has parts of which one desires to do one 
thing, and one part another. It sounds shocking, I am sure 
you will feel, when I put it into plain English. I wish it to 
sound shocking. I wish you to feel how wrong and heretical 
it is; that you may keep clear of such notions, and believe the 
orthodox faith, that God has neither parts nor passions, nor 
division in his substance at all, but is absolutely and substantialiy 
one; and that, therefore, his love and his justice are the very 
same things ; his justice, however severe it may seem, is perfect 
love and kindness ; and his love is no indulgence, but perfect 
justice. 

But you may say—Very likely that is true; but why need we 
take so much care to believe it? 

It is always worth while to know what is true. You are 
children of the Light, and of the Truth, adopted by the God of 
truth, that you may know the truth and do it, and no mistake 
or falsehood can, by any possibility, do anything for you, but 
harm you. Always, therefore, try to find out and believe what 
is true concerning everything ; and, above all, concerning God, 
on whom all depend, in whom you live, and move, and have 
your being. For all things in heaven and earth depend on 
God ; and, therefore, if you have wrong notions about God, you 
will sooner or later have wrong notions about everything else. 
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For see, now, how this false notion of God’s justice and love 
being different things, leads people into a worse error still. A 
man goes on to fancy, that while God the Son is full of love 
towards sinners, God the Father is (or at least was once) only 
full of justice and wrath against sinners; but if a man thinks 
that God the Son loves him better than God the Father does, 
then, of course, he will love God the Son better than he loves 
God the Father. He will think of Christ the Son with pleasure 
and gratitude, because he says to himself, Christ loves me, cares 
for me ; I can have pity and tenderness from him, if I do wrong. 
While of God the Father he thinks only with dread and secret 
dislike. Thus, from dividing the substance, he has been led 
on to confound the persons, imputing to the Son alone that 
which is equally true of the Father, till he comes (as I have 
known men do) to make for himself, as it were, a Heavenly 
Father of Jesus Christ the Son. 

Now, my dear friends, it does seem to me, that if anything 
can grieve the Spirit of Christ, and the sacred heart of Jesus, 
this is the way to grieve him. Oh read your Bibles, and you 
will see this, that whatever Jesus came down on earth for, it 
certainly was not to make men love him better than they love 
the Father, and honour him more than they honour the Father, 
and rob the Father of his glory, to give it to Jesus. What did 
the Lord Jesus say himself? That he did not come to seek his 
own honour, or shew forth his own glory, or do his own will: 
but his Father’s honour, his Father’s glory, his Father’s will. 
Though he was equal with the Father, as touching his Godhead, 
yet he disguised himself, if I may so say, and took on him the 
form of a servant, and was despised and rejected of men. 
Why! That men might honour his Father rather than him. 
That men might not be so dazzled by his glory, as to forget his 
Father's glory. Therefore he bade his apostles, while he was 
on earth, tell no man that he was the Christ. Therefore, when 
he worked his work of love and mercy, he took care to tell the 
Jews that they were not his works, but the works of his Father 
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who sent him; that he was not doing his own will, but his 
Father's. Therefore he was always preaching of the Father in 
heaven, and holding him up to men as the perfection of all love 
and goodness and glory : and only once or twice, it seems, when 
he was compelled, as it were, for very truth’s sake, did he say 
openly who he was, and claim his co-equal and co-eternal glory, 
saying, ‘ Before Abraham was, I am.’ 

And, after all this, if anything can grieve him now, must it 
not grieve him to see men fancying that he is better than his 
Father is, more loving and merciful than his Father is, more 
worthy of our trust, and faith, and adoration, and gratitude than 
his Father is?—His Father, for whose honour he was jealous 
with a divine jealousy—His Father, who, he knows well, loved 
the world which shrinks from him so well that he spared not 
his only begotten Son, but freely gave him up for it. 

Oh, my friends, believe me, if any sin of man can add a fresh 
thorn to Christ’s crown, it is to see men, under pretence of 
honouring him, dishonouring his Father. For just think for 
once of this—What nobler feeling on earth than the love of a 
son to his father? What greater pain to a good son than to see 
his father dishonoured, and put down below him? But what is 
the love of an earthly son to an earthly father, compared to the 
love of The Son to the Father? What is the jealousy of an 
earthly son for his father’s honour, compared with the jealousy 
of God the Son for God the Father’s honour ? 

All men, the Father has appointed, are to honour the Son, 
even as they honour the Father. Because, as the Athanasian 
Creed says, ‘such as the Father is, such is the Son.’ But, if 
that be true, we are to honour the Father even as we honour 
the Son; because such as the Son is, such is the Father. Both 
are true, and we must believe both ; and therefore we must not 
give to Christ the honour which we should to a loving friend, 
and give to the Father the honour which we should to an awful 
judge. We must give them both the same honour. If we have 
a godly fear of the Father, we ought to have a godly fear of 
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Christ ; and if we trust Christ, we ought to trust the Father 
also. We must believe that Jesus Christ, the Son, is the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of his person; 
and therefore we must believe that because Jesus is love, therefore 
the Father is love ; because Jesus is long-suffering, therefore the 
Father is long-suffering ; because Jesus came to save the world, 
therefore the Father must have sent him to save the world, or 
he would never have come; for he does nothing, he says, of 
himself. Because we can trust Jesus utterly, therefore we can 
trust the Father utterly. Because we believe that the Son has 
life in himself, to give to whomsoever he will, we must believe 
that the Father has life in himself likewise, and not, as some 
seem to fancy, only the power of death and destruction. Because 
nothing can separate us from the love of Jesus, nothing can 
separate us from the love of his Father and our Father, whose 
name is Light and Love. 

If we believe this, we shall indeed honour the Father, and 
indeed honour the Son likewise. But if we do not, we shall 
dishonour the Son, while we fancy we are honouring him: we 
shall rob Christ of his true glory, to give him a false glory, which 
he abhors. If we fancy that he does anything for us without 
his Father’s commands; if we fancy that he feels anything for us 
which his Father does not feel, and has not always felt likewise : 
then we dishonour him. For his glory is to be a perfectly good 
and obedient Son, and we fancy him—may he forgive us for it ! 
—a self-willed Son. This is Christ’s glory, that though he is 
equal with his Father, he obeys his Father. If he were not equal 
to his Father, there would be less glory in his obeying him. Take 
away the mystery of the ever-blessed Trinity, and you rob Christ 
of his highest glory, and destroy the most beautiful thing in 
heaven, except one. The most beautiful and noble thing of all 
in heaven—that (if you will receive it) out of which all other 
beautiful and noble things in heaven and earth come, is the 
Father for ever saying to the Son, ‘Thou art my Son; this day 


have I begotten thee. And in thee I am well pleased.’ The 
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other most beautiful thing is the co-equal and co-eternal Son for 
ever saying to the Father, ‘Father, not my will, but thine be 
done. I come to do thy will, O God. Thy law is written in 
my heart.’ 

Do you not see it? Oh, my dear friends, I see but a very 
little of it. Who am I, that I should comprehend God? And 
who am I, that I should be able to make you understand the 
glory of God, by any dull words of mine? But God can make 
you understand it. The Spirit of God can and will shew you 
the glory of God. Because he proceedeth from the Father, he 
will shew you what the glory of the Father is like. Because he 
proceedeth from the Son, he will shew you what the glory of 
the Son is like. Because he is consubstantial, co-equal, and 
co-eternal with the Father and the Son, he will shew you that 
the glory of the Father and the Son is not the glory of mere 
power ; but a moral and spiritual glory, the glory of having a 
perfectly glorious, noble, and beautiful character. And unless 
he shews you that, you will never be thoroughly good men. 
For it is a strange thing that men are always trying, more or 
less, to be like God. And yet, not a strange thing ; for it is a 
sign that we all came from God, and can get no rest till we are 
come back to God, because God calls us all to be his children, 
and be like him. A blessed thing it is, if we try to be like the 
true God: but a sad and fearful thing, if we try to be like some 
false god of our own invention. But so itis. It was so even 
among the old heathen. Whatsoever a man fancies God to be 
like, that he will try himself to be like. So if you fancy that 
God the Father’s glory is stern and awful power, that he is 
extreme to mark what is done amiss, or stands severely on his 
own rights, then you will do the same; you will be extreme to 
mark what is done amiss; you will stand severely on your 
rights ; you will grow stern and harsh, unfeeling to your children 
and workmen, and fond of shewing your power, just for the sake 
of shewing it. But if you believe that the glory of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit is all one; and that it is a loving glory ; 
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if you believe that such as Jesus Christ is, such is his Father, 
gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, and 
repenting him of the evil; if you believe that your Father in 
heaven is perfect, just because he sendeth his sun te rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust, and is good to the unthankful and the evil—if you 
believe this, I say, then you will be good to the unthankful and 
the evil; you will be long-suffering and tender; good fathers, 
good masters, good neighbours; and your characters will be- 
come patient, generous, forgiving, truly noble, truly godlike. 
And all because you believe the Athanasian Creed in spirit and 
in truth. 

In like manner, if you believe that Jesus Christ is not a 
perfect Son; if you fancy that he has any will but his Father’s 
will; that he has any work but what his Father gives him to 
do, who has committed all things into his hands; that he 
knows anything but what his Father sheweth him, who shewetr 
him all things, because he loveth him; then you will be 
tempted to wish for power and honour of your own; to 
become ambitious, self-willed, vain, and disobedient to your 
parents. ; 

But if you believe that Jesus is a perfect Son, all that you 
would wish your son to be to you, and millions of times more ; 
and if you believe that that very thing is Christ’s glory; that 
his glory consists in being a perfect Son, perfectly obedient, 
having no will or wish but his Father’s ; then will you, by thus 
seeing Christ in spirit and in truth, see how beautiful and 
noble it is to be good sons; and you will long to try to be 
good sons: and what you long for, and try for, you will surely 
be, in God’s good time; for he has promised,—‘ Blessed are 
they who hunger and thirst after righteousness : for they shall 
be filled.’ And all through believing the Athanasian Creed? 
All? Yes, all. 

But will not the Holy Spirit teach us, without the Athanasian 


Creed ? 
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The Holy Spirit will teach us. Must teach us, if we are 
really to learn one word of all this in spirit and in truth. But 
whether the Holy Spirit does teach us, will depend, I fear, 
very much upon whether we pray for him; and whether we 
pray for him aright will depend on whether we know who he 
is, and what he is like; and that, again, the Athanasian Creed 
will tell us. 

Now, go home with God’s blessing. Remember that such 
as the Son is, such is the Father, and such is the Holy Ghost. 
Pray to be made good fathers, after the likeness of The Father, 
from whom every fatherhood in heaven and earth is named ; 
good sons, after the likeness of God The Son; and good and 
holy spirits, after the likeness of The Holy Spirit ; and you will 
be such at last, in God’s good time, as far as man can become 
like God; for you will be praying for the Holy Spirit himself, 
and he will hear you, and come to you, and abide with you, 
and all will be well 


SERMON XXII. a 


THE TORMENT OF FEAR. 


(First Sunday after Trinity.) 


I JOHN iv. 16, 18. 


And we have known and believed the love that God hath to us. God is 
love ; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him. 
Herein is our love made perfect, that we may have boldness in the day 
of judgment: because as he is, so are we in this world. There is no 
fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear: because fear hath 
torment. He that feareth is not made perfect in love. 


ape text tells us how to get one of the greatest blessings ; 

a blessing which all long for, but all do not find; and 
that is a happy death. All wish to die happily; even bad 
men. Like Balaam when he was committing a great sin, they 
can say, ‘Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his.’ But meanwhile, like Balaam, they find it 
too hard to live the life of the righteous, which is the only way 
to die the death of the righteous. But something within them 
(if false preachers will but leave them alone) tells them that 
they will not succeed. Reason and common sense tell them 
so: for how can a man expect to get to a place without 
travelling the road which leads to it? And the Spirit of God, 
the Spirit of truth and right, tells them that they will not 
succeed : for how can a man win happiness, save by doing 
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right? Every one shall ‘receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad.’ 
So says Scripture; and so say men’s own hearts, by the 
inspiration of God’s Holy Spirit. And therefore such men’s 
fear of death continues. And why? ‘The text tells us the 
secret. As long as we do not love God, we shall be tormented 
with fear of death. And as long as we do not love our 
neighbour, we shall not love God. We may try, as thousands 
have tried, and as thousands try still, to love God without 
loving their neighbour; to be very religious, and worship God, 
and sing His praises, and think over all His mercy to them, 
and all that he has done for them, by the death of His 
blessed Son Jesus Christ ; and so to persuade themselves and 
God that they love Him, while they keep in their hearts selfish- 
ness, pride, spite, uncharitableness: but they do not succeed. 
If they think they succeed, they are only deceiving themselves. 
So says St. John. ‘He who loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?’ 
But they cannot deceive themselves long. You will see, if you 
watch such people, and still more if you watch yourselves, that 
if you do not love your neighbours in spirit and in truth, then 
those tormenting fears soon come back again, worse than ever. 
Ay, whenever we indulge ourselves in hard words and cruel 
judgments, the thought of God seems darkened to us there and 
then ; the face of God seems turned from us; and peace of 
mind and brightness of spirit, and lightness of soul, do not 
come back to us, till we have confessed our sins, and have let 
the kindly, the charitable, the merciful thoughts rise up in 
us once more, as, by the grace of Christ, they will rise up. 

Yes, my friends, as far as I can see, people are filled with 
the peace of God just in as far as they are at peace with their 
fellow-men. They are bright, calm, and content, looking 
forward with cheerfulness to death, and with a humble and 
holy boldness to judgment, just in as far as their hearts are 
filled with love, gentleness, kindness, to all that God has made. 
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They dwell in God, and God in them, and perfect love has 
cast out fear. 

But if a man does not live in love, then sooner or later he 
will hear a voice within him, which whispers, Thou art going 
wrong ; and, if thou art going wrong, how canst thou end at 
the right place? None but the right road can end there. 
The wrong road must lead to the wrong place. 

Then the man gets disturbed and terrified in his mind, and 
tormented with fears, as the text says. He knows that the 
day of judgment is coming, and he has no boldness to meet it. 
He shrinks from the thought of death, of judgment, of God. 
He thinks—How shall I meet my God? I do not love my 
neighbour. I do not love God; and God does not love me. 
The truth is, that the man cannot love God even if he will. 
He looks on God as his enemy, whom he has offended, who is 
coming to take vengeance on him. And, as long as we are 
afraid of any one, and fancy that they hate us, and are going 
to hurt us, we cannot love them. So the man is tormented 
with fear ; fear of death, fear of judgment, fear of meeting God. 

Then he takes to superstition; he runs from preacher to 
preacher; and what not?—There is no folly men have not 
committed, and do not commit still, to rid themselves of 
that tormenting fear. But they do not rid themselves of it. 
Sermons, church-goings, almsgivings ; leaving the Church and 
turning Dissenters or Roman Catholics ; joining this sect and 
that sect; nothing will rid a man of his superstitious fear : 
nothing but believing the blessed message of the text. 

And what does the text say? It says this,—‘ God is love.’ 
God does not hate thee, He loves thee. He willeth not thy 
death, O sinner, but rather that thou shouldest turn from thy 
wickedness and live. ‘Thy sins have not made Him hate thee: 
but only pity thee; pity thy folly, which will lead on the road 
to death, when He wishes to put thee on the road to life, that 
thou mayest have boldness in the day of judgment, instead of 
shrinking from God like a guilty coward. And what is the 
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way of life? Surely the way of Christ, who zs the life. Live 
like Him, and thou wilt not need to fear to die. So says the 
text. We are to have boldness in the day of judgment, 
because as Christ is, so are we in this world. And how was, 
and is, and ever will be, Christ in this world? Full of love ; 
of brotherly-kindness, charity, forgiveness, peace, and good will 
to men. ‘That, says St. John, is the life which brings a joyful 
death; for God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God, and God in him. 

Oh consider this, my good friends. Consider this; lest 
when you come to die the ghosts of all your sins should rise up 
at your bedside, and torment you with fear—the ghosts of every 
cruel word which you ever spoke against your fellow men ; of 
every kind action which you neglected; as well as of every 
unjust one which you ever committed. And, if they do nse up 
in judgment against you, what must you do? 

Cast yourself upon the love of God, and remember that God 
is love, and so loved us that He sent His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins. Ask Him to forgive you your sins, 
for the sake of that precious blood which was shed on the 
cross: but not that you may keep your sins, and may escape 
the punishment of them. God forbid. What use in having 
your past sins forgiven, if the sinful heart still remains to run 
up fresh sins for the future? No. Ask Him not merely to 
forgive the past, but to mend the future; to create in youa 
new heart, which wishes no ill to any human being, and a 
right spirit, which desires first and utterly to do right, and 
is filled with the Holy Spirit of God, the Spirit of love, 
by which God made and redeemed the world, and all that 
therein is. 

So will all tormenting fears cease. You will feel yourself in 
the right way, the way of charity, the way in which Christ 
walked in this world, and have boldness in the day of judg- 


ment, facing death without conceit, indeed, but also without 
superstitious fear. 


SERMON XXIII. 


THE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT. 


(Zighth Sunday after Trinity.) 


ROMANS viii. 12. 


Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh : 
for if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die. 


Na does walking after the flesh mean? St. Paul tells 

us himself, in Gal. v., where he uses exactly the same 
form of words which he does here. ‘The works of the flesh,’ 
he says, ‘are manifest.’ When a man gives way to his passions 
and appetites—when he cares only about enjoying his own 
flesh, and the pleasures which he has in common with the 
brutes, then there is no mistake about the sort of life which he 
will lead—‘ Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are 
these ; adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idola- 
try, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, sedi- 
tions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and 
such like.’ An ugly list, my friends ; and God have mercy on 
the man who gives way to them. For disgraceful as they are 
to him, and tormenting also to him in this life, the worst is, that 
if he gives way to them, he will die. 

I do not mean that he will bring his mortal body to an un 
timely end ; that he will ruin his own health ; or that he will get 
himself hanged, though that is likely enough—common enough. 
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I think St. Paul means something even worse than that. The 
man himself will die. Not his body merely: but his soul, his 
character, will die. All in him that God made, all that God in- 
tended him to be, will die. All that his father and mother 
loved in him, all that they watched over, and hoped and prayed 
that it might grow up into life, in order that he might become 
the man God meant him to be, all that will die. His soul and 
character will become one mass of disease. He will think 
wrong, feel wrong, about everything of which he does think and 
feel: while, about the higher matters, of which every man ought 
to know something, he will not think or feel at all. Love to his 
country, love to his own kinsfolk even ; above all, love to God, 
will die in him, and he will care for nothing but himself, and 
how to get a little more foul pleasure before he goes out of this 
world, he dare not think whither. All power of being useful 
will die in him. Honour and justice will die in him. He will 
be shut up in himself, in the ugly prison-house of his own lusts 
and passions, parted from his fellow-men, caring nothing for 
them, knowing that they care nothing for him. He will have 
no faith in man or God. He will believe no good, he will have 
no hope, either for himself or for the world. 

This, this is death, indeed; the death of sin; the death in 
which human beings may go on for years, walking, eating, and 
drinking ; worse than those who walk in their sleep, and see 
nothing, though their eyes are staring wide. 

Oh pitiable sight! The most pitiable sight in the whole 
world, a human soul dead and rotten in sin! It is a pitiable 
sight enough, to see a human body decayed by disease, to see 
a poor creature dying, even quietly and without pain. Pitiable, 
but not half so pitiable as the death of a human soul by sin. 
For the death of the body is not a man’s own fault. But that 
death in life of sin, is a man’s own fault. In a Christian coun- 
try, at least, it is a man’s own fault, if he goes about the world, 
as I have seen many a one go, having a name to live, and yet 
dead in trespasses and sins, while his soul only serves to keep 
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his body alive and moving. How shall we escape this death in 
life? St. Paul tells us, ‘ If ye through the Spirit do mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye shall live. 

Through the Spirit. The Spirit of Goa and of Christ. Keep 
that in mind, for that is the only way, the right way, to mortify 
and kill in us these vices and passions, which, unless we kill 
them, will kill us. The only way. For men have tried other 
ways in old times, do try other ways now: but they fail. I could 
mention many plans which they have tried: But I will only 
mention the one which you and I are likely to try. 

A young man runs wild for a few years, as young men are too 
apt to do: but at last he finds that ill-living does not pay. It 
hurts his health, his pocket, his character. He makes himself 
ill ; he cannot get employed ; he has ruin staring him in the face, 
from his wild living. He must mend. If he intends to keep 
out of the workhouse, the gaol, the grave, he must mortify the 
deeds of the body. He must bridle his passions, give up lying 
about, drinking, swearing, cheating, running after bad women : 
and if he has a strong will, he does it from mere selfish prudence. 
But is he safe? I think not, as long as he loves still the bad 
ways he has given up. He has given them up, not because he 
hates them, because he is ashamed of them, because he knows 
them to be hateful to God, and ruinous to his own soul: but 
because they do not pay. The man himself is not changed. 
His heart within is not converted. The outside of his life is 
whitewashed ; but his heart may be as foul as ever; as full as 
ever of selfishness, greediness, meanness. And what happens 
to him? ‘Too often, what happened to the man in the parable, 
when the unclean spirit went out of him, and came back again. 
The unclean spirit found his home swept and garnished: but 
empty. All very neat and respectable : but empty. There was 
no other spirit dwelling there. No good spirit, who could fight 
the unclean spirit and keep him out. So he took to himself 
seven other spirits worse than himself —hypocrisy, cant, cunning, 
covetousness, and all the smooth-shaven sins which beset 
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middle-aged and elderly men ; and they dwell there, and so does 
the unclean spirit of youth too. io 

Alas ! How often have I seen men whom that description 
would fit but too well—men who have kept themselves respect- 
able till they have got back their character in the world’s eyes : 
and when they get into years, and have risen perhaps in life, 
and made money, are looked up to by their fellows : but what 
are they at heart? As great scoundrels as they were thirty 
years before—cunning, false, covetous, and hypocritical—and 
indulging, perhaps, the unclean spirit of youth, as much as they 
dare without being found out. God help them! for their last 
state is worse than their first. But that is the fruit of trying to 
mortify and kill their own vices by mere worldly prudence, and 
not by the Spirit of God, which alone can cleanse the heart of 
any man, or make him strong enough really to conquer and kill 
his sins. 

And what is this spirit of God? We may know in this way. 
What says our Lord in the Gospel? ‘The tree is known by its 
fruits.’ Then if we know the fruits of the Spirit, we shall surely 
know something at least of what the Spirit is like. What then 
says St. Paul, ‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.’ 
Therefore the Spirit is a loving spirit—a peaceable, a gentle, a 
good, a faithful, a sober and temperate spirit. And if you 
follow it, you will live. If you give yourselves up honestly, 
frankly, and fully, to be led by that good spirit, and obey it 
when it prompts you with right feelings, you, your very self, will 
live. You will be what God intended you to be; you will grow 
as God intended you to grow; grow as Christ did, in grace ; in 
all which is graceful, amiable, worthy of respect and love ; and 
therefore in favour with God and man. Your character will 
improve and strengthen day by day ; and rise day by day to 
fuller, stronger, healthier spiritual life. You will be able more 
and more to keep down low passions, evil tempers, and all the 
works of the flesh, when they tempt you ; you will despise and 
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hate them more and more; for having seen the beauty of good- 
ness, you will see the ugliness of sin. So the bad passions and 
tempers, instead of being merely put to sleep for a while to 
wake up all the stronger for their rest, wil: be really mortified 
and killed in you. They will die out of you ; and you, the real 
you whom God made, will live and grow continually. And, in- 
stead of having your character dragged down, diseased, and at 
last ruined, it will rise and progress, as you grow older, in the 
sure and safe road of eternal life. To which-God bring us all 
in his mercy! Amen. 


SERMON XXIV. 


THE UNRIGHTEOUS MAMMON. 


(Minth Sunday after Trinity.) 


LUKE xvi. 1—8. 


And he said also unto his disciples, There was a certain rich man, which 
had a steward ; and the same was accused unto him that he had wasted 
his goods. And he called him, and said unto him, How is it that I 
hear this of thee? give an account of thy stewardship ; for thou mayest 
be no longer steward. Then the steward said within himself, What 
shall I do? for my lord taketh away from me the stewardship: I cannot 
dig ; to beg Iam ashamed. I am resolved what to do, that, when I am 
put out of the stewardship, they may receive me into their houses. So 
he called every one of his lord’s debtors unto him, and said unto the 
first, How much owest thou unto my lord? And he said, An hundred 
measures of oil. And he said unto him, Take thy bill, and sit down 
quickly, and write fifty. Then said he to another, And how much 
owest thou? And he said, An hundred measures of wheat. And he 
said unto him, Take thy bill and write fourscore. And the lord 
commended the unjust steward, because he had done wisely: for the 
children of this world are in their generation wiser than the children 
of light. 


a ct parable has always been considered a difficult one 

to understand. Fathers and Divines, in all ages, have 

tried to explain it in different ways; and have never, it seems 

to me, been satisfied with their own explanations. They have 

always felt it strange, that our Lord should seem to hold up, 
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as an example to us, this steward who, having been found out 
in one villainy, escapes, (so it seems, from the common 
explanation) by committing a second. They have not been 
able to see either, how we are really to copy the steward. 
Our Lord says, that we are to copy him by making ourselves 
friends of the Mammon of unrighteousness: but how? By 
giving away a few alms, or a great many? Does any rational 
man seriously believe, that if his Mammon was unrighteous, 
that is, if his wealth were ill-gotten, he would save his soul, 
and be received into eternal life, for giving away part of it, or 
even the whole of it? 

No doubt, there always have been men who will try. Men 
who, having cheated their neighbours all their lives, have tried to 
cheat the Devil at last, by some such plan as the unjust 
steward’s, but that plan has never been looked on as either a 
very honourable or a very hopeful one. I think, that if I had 
been an usurer or a grinder of the poor all my life, I should 
not save my soul by founding almshouses with my money when 
I died, or even ten years before I died. It might be all that 
I was able to do: but would it justify me in the sight of God? 
That which saves a soul alive is repentance ; and of repentance 
there are three parts, contrition, confession, and satisfaction— 
in plain English, making the wrong right, and giving each man 
back, as far as one can, what one has taken from him. To 
each man, I say; for I have no right to rob one man and then 
* give to another. I ought to give back again to the man whom 
I have robbed. I have no right to cheat the rich for the sake 
of the poor; and after I have cheated the rich, I do not make 
satisfaction, either to god or man, by giving that money to the 
poor. Good old Zaccheus, the publican, knew better what 
true satisfaction was like. He had been gaining money not 
altogether in an unjust way, but in a way which did him no 
credit; he had been farming the taxes, and he was dissatisfied 
with his way of life. Therefore, Behold, Lord, he says, the 
half of my goods, of what I have a right to in the world’s eyes 
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—what is my own, and I could keep if I liked—I give to the 
poor. But if I have done wrong to any man, I restore to 
him fourfold. Then said the Lord, ‘This day is salvation 
come to this man’s house ; forsomuch as he also is a son of 
Abraham ;’ a just and faithful man, who knows what true 
repentance is. 

But now, my friends, suppose that this was just what our 
Lord tells us to do in this parable. Suppose that this was 
just what the unjust steward did. I only say, suppose; for I 
know that more learned men than I explain the difficulty 
otherwise. Only I ask you to hear my explanation. 

The steward is accused of wasting his lord’s goods. 

He will be put out of his stewardship. 

He goes to his lord’s debtors, and bids them write them- 
selves down in debt to him at far less sums than they had 
thought that they owed. 

Now, suppose that these debtors were the very men whom 
he had been cheating. Suppose that he had been overcharging 
these debtors; and now, in his need, had found out that 
honesty was the best policy, and charged them what they 
really owed him. They were, probably, tenants under his lord, 
paying their rents in kind, as was often the custom in the East. 
One rented an olive garden, and paid for it so many measures 
of oil; another rented corn-land, and paid so many measures 
of meal. Now suppose that the steward, as he easily might, 
had been setting these poor men’s rents too high, and taking 
the surplus himself. That while he had been charging one 
tenant a hundred, he had been paying to his lord only fifty, 
and so forth. 

What does he do, then, in his need? He does justice to his 
lord’s debtors. He tells them what their debts really are. 
He sets their accounts right. Instead of charging the first 
man a hundred, he charges him fifty ; instead of charging the 
second a hundred, he charges him eighty; and he does not, 
as far as we are told, conceal this conduct from his lord. He 
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rights them as far as he can now. So he shews that he honestly 
repents. He has found out that honesty is the best policy ; 
that the way to make true friends is to deal justly by them ; 
and, if he cannot restore what he has taken from them 
already (for I suppose he had spent it), at least to confess 
his sin to them, and to set the matter right for the time to 
come. 

This, I think, is what our Lord bids us do, if we have 
wronged any man, and fouled our hands with the unrighteous 
mammon, that is, with ill-gotten wealth. And I think so all 
the more from the verses which come after. For, when he 
has said, ‘Make yourselves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness,’ he goes on in the very next verse to say, ‘He 
that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in that 
which is much. If, therefore, ye have not been faithful in the 
unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the 
true riches?’ Now, surely, this must have something to do 
with what goes before. And, if it has, what can it mean but 
this—that the way to make friends out of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, is to be faithful in it, just in it, honest 
in it? 

But some one may say, If mammon be unrighteous, how 
can a man be righteous and upright in dealing with it? If 
money be a bad thing in itself, how can a man meddle with it 
with clean hands ? 

So some people will say, and so some will be glad to say. 
But why? Because they do not want to be righteous, upright, 
just, and honest in their money dealings ; and, therefore, they 
are glad to make out that they could not be upright if they 
tried; because money being a bad thing altogether, a man 
must needs, if he has to do with money, do things which he 
knows are wrong. I say some people are glad to believe that. 
I do not mean any one in this congregation. God forbid! I 
mean in the world in general. We do see people, religious 
people too, do things about money which they know are mean, 
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covetous, cruel, and then excuse themselves by saying,—Well, 
of course I would not do so to my own brother; but, in the 
way of business, one can’t help doing these things. Now, I 
do not quite believe them. I have seldom seen the man who 
cheated his neighbour, who would not cheat his own brother if 
he had a chance: but so they say. And, if they be religious 
people, they will quote Scripture, and say,—Ah! it is the 
fault of the unrighteous mammon; and, in dealing with the 
unrighteous mammon, we cannot help these little failings, and 
so forth: till they seem to have two quite different rules of 
right and wrong; one for the saving of their own souls, 
which they keep to when they are hearing sermons, and 
reading good books; and the other for money, which they 
keep to when they have to pay their debts or transact busi- 
ness. 

Now, my dear friends, be not deceived: God is not mocked. 
God tempts no man. Man tempts himself by his own lusts 
and passions. God does not tempt us when he gives us 
money, puts us in the way of earning money, or spending 
money. Money is not bad in itself; wealth is not bad in itself. 
If mammon be unrighteous, we make money into mammon, 
when we make an idol of it, and worship it more than God's 
law of right and justice. We make it unrighteous, by being 
unrighteous, and unjust ourselves. 

Money is good; for money stands for capital; for money’s 
worth ; for houses, land, food, clothes, all that man can make; 
and they stand for labour, employment, wages ; and they stand 
for human beings, for the bodily life of man. Without wealth, 
where should we be now? If God had not given to man the 
power of producing wealth, where should we be now? Not 
here. Four-fifths of us would not have been alive at all. 
Instead of eight hundred people in this parish, all more or less 
well off, there would be, perhaps, one hundred—perhaps far 
less, living miserably on game and roots. Instead of thirty 
millions of civilized people in Great Britain, there would be 
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perhaps some two or three millions of savages. Money, I say, 
stands for the lives of human beings. Therefore money is 
good ; an ordinance and a gift of God; as it is written, ‘It is 
God that giveth the power to get wealth.’ But, like every 
other good gift of God, we may use it as a blessing ; or we may 
misuse it, and make it a snare and a curse to our own souls. 
If we let into our hearts selfishness and falsehood ; if we lose 
faith in God, and fancy that God’s laws are not well-made 
enough to prosper us, but that we must break them if we want 
to prosper; then we turn God’s good gift into an idol anda 
snare; into the unrighteous Mammon. 

It is not the quantity of money we have to deal with which is 
the snare, it is our own lusts and covetousness which are the 
snares. It is just as easy to sell our souls for five pounds as for 
five thousand. It is just as easy to be mean and tricky about 
paying little debts of a shilling or two, as it is about whole 
estates. I do not see that rich people are at all more unjust 
about money than poor ones ; and if any say Yes, but the poor 
are tempted more than the rich; I answer, then look at those 
who are-neither poor nor rich; who have enough to live on 
decently, and are not tempted as the poor are, to steal, or 
tempted as the rich are, to luxury and extravagance. Are they 
more honest than either rich or poor? Not a whit. All depends 
on the man’s heart. If his heart be selfish and mean, he will be 
dishonest as a poor man, as a middle-class man, as a great lord. 
If his heart be faithful and true, he will be honest, whether he 
lives in a cottage or ina palace. Any man can do justly, and 
love mercy, if his heart be right with God. I have seen day- 
labourers who had a hard struggle to live at all, keep out of 
debt, and out of shame, and live in a noble poverty, rich in the 
sight of God, because their hearts were rich in goodness. I have 
seen tradesmen and farmers, among all the temptations of 
business, keep their honour as bright as any gentleman’s— 
brighter than too many gentlemen’s, because they had learnt to 
fear God and work righteousness. I have seen great merchants 
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and manufacturers, because that they were their brothers’ 
keepers, spread not only employment, but comfort, education, 
and religion, among the hundreds of workmen whom God had 
put into their charge. I have seen great landowners live truly 
royal lives, doing with all their might the good which their hand 
found to do; and, after the likeness of their heavenly Father, 
causing their sun to shine on the evil and on the good, and 
their rain to fall on the just and on the unjust. Yes; in every 
station of life, thy dealings will be right with men, if thy heart 
be right with God. 

Yes. Let us bear in mind this—that whatever we cannot be, 
we can at least be honest men. Let us go to our graves, if 
possible, with the feeling that there is not a man on earth, a 
penny the worse for us. And if we have ever fouled our hands 
with the unrighteous Mammon, let us cleanse them by the only 
possible plan, by making restitution to those whom we have 
wronged; and so make friends of the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, who shall forgive us, and receive us as friends in heaven, 
instead of making enemies, and going out of the world with 
the fearful thought, that we shall meet at God’s judgment- 
seat people whom we have made miserable, who will rise up 
to accuse us, and demand payment of us when it is too late 
for ever. 

Let us bear in mind, even though we cannot copy, the dying 
words of Muhammed the Arab, who, when he found his end 
draw near, went forth into the market-place, and asked before 
all the people, ‘Was there any man whom he had wronged? 
If so, his own back should bear the stripes. Was there any 
man to whom he owed money? and he should be paid.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
cried some one, ‘those coins which you borrowed from me on 
such a day.’ ‘Pay him,’ said Muhammed: ‘ better to be shamed 
now on earth, than shamed in the day of judgment.’ He was 
a heathen. And shall we Christians be worse than he? Then 
let us pray for the Holy Spirit of God, the Spirit of truth, which 
will make us faithful and true; so that no man may be the 
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worse for us in this life; no man may have to say of us, 
when he hears that we lie dying, ‘He wronged me, he 
cheated me, he lied to me; God forgive him:’ but that our 
friends, as they carry us to the grave, may feel that they 
have lost one whom they could respect and trust; and say, as 
the earth rattles in upon the coffin lid, ‘There lies an honest 
man.’ 


SERMON XXV. 


THE SIGHS OF CHRIST. 
(Twelfth Sunday after Trinity.) 


MARK vii. 34, 35- 


And looking up to heaven, he sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that 
is, Be opened. And straightway his ears were opened, and the string of 
his tongue was loosed, and he spake plain. 


Bees did the Lord Jesus look up to heaven? And why, 
too, did he sigh? ; 

He looked up to heaven, we may believe, because he looked 
to God the Father; to God, of whom the glorious collect tells 
us, that he is more ready to hear than we to pray, and is wont 
to give more than either we desire or deserve. He looked up 
to the Father, who is the fountain of life, of order, of health, of 
usefulness ; who hates all death, disease, infirmity; who wills 
that none should perish, body or soul. 

My friends, think of these cheering words; and try to look 
up to God the Father, as Christ looked up. Look up to him, 
I say, if but once, as a Father. Not merely as your Father, 
but as the Father of the spirits of all flesh; the good God 
who creates, and delights to create; who orders all worlds and 
heavens with perfect wisdom, perfect power, perfect justice, 
perfect love; and peoples them with immortal souls and 
spirits, that they may be useful, happy, blessed, in keeping his 
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laws, and doing the work which he has ordained for them. 
_ Oh think, if but once, of God the perfect and all-loving 
Father ; and then you will know why Jesus looked up to 
him. 

And you will see, too, why Jesus sighed. He sighed be- 
cause he was one with the Father. He sighed because he had 
the mind of God. Because God, the Lord of health and order, 
hates disease and disorder. Because God, the Lord of bliss 
and happiness, hates misery and sorrow. Because God made 
the world at first very good; and, behold, by man’s sin, it has 
become bad. 

Why did he sigh? Surely, also, from pity for the poor man. 
His infirmity was no such great one ; he had an impediment in 
his speech, and with it, as many are apt to have, deafness also: 
but it was an infirmity. It was a disease. It was something 
out of order, something gone wrong in God’s world; and as 
such, Christ could not abide it; he grieved over it. He sighed 
because there was sickness in a world where there ought to be 
nothing but health, and sorrow where there ought to be nothing 
but happiness. He sighed, because man had brought this sick- 
ness and sorrow on himself by sin ; for, remember, man alone is 
subject to disease. The wild animal in the wood, the bird upon 
the tree, seldom or never know what sickness is; seldom or 
never are stunted or deformed. ‘They live according to their 
nature, healthy and happy, and die in a good old age. While 
man Why should I talk of what man is, of how far man is 
fallen from what God the Father meant him to be, while one 
hundred thousand corpses of brave men are now fattening the 
plains of Italy for next year’s crop; while even in our favoured 
land, we find at every turn prisons and reformatories, lunatic 
asylums, hospitals for numberless kinds of horrible diseases ; 
sickness, weakness, and death all round us? Only look up 
yonder to Windsor Forest, and see the vast building now in 
progress there before your eyes, for lunatic convicts—the most 
miserable, perhaps, and pitiable of human beings,—and let that 
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building be a sign to you, how far man is fallen, and what cause 
Jesus had to sigh, and has to sigh still, over the miseries of 
fallen man. 

Yes, my friends, not without reason did the old heathen poet, 
who had no sure and certain hope of everlasting life, say, that 
man was the most wretched of all the beasts of the field ; not 
without reason did St. Paul say, that if in this life only we have 
hope in Christ, then the Christian man, who dare not indulge 
his passions and appetites, dare not say, Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die: but must curb himself, and give up his 
own pleasure and his own fancy at every turn, is of all men most 
miserable. 

If Christ’s work is done; if his mercy and help ended when 
he died upon the cross; if all he did was to heal the sick for 
three short years in Judea a long while ago: then what have we 
to which we can look forward? What hope have we, not- 
merely for ourselves, who are here now, but for all the millions 
who have died and suffered already? Yes: what reasonable 
hope for mankind can they have, who do not believe that Christ 
is Very God of Very God, the perfect likeness of the heavenly 
Father ? 

But what if that which was true of him then, is true of him 
now? What if he be the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever? 
What if he be ascended on high, that he might fill all things 
with his almighty power, and declare that almighty power most 
chiefly by shewing mercy and pity? What if he be for ever 
looking up to his Father and our Father, to his God and our 
God, interceding for ever for mankind ; for ever offering up to 
the Father that sacrifice of himself which he perfected upon the 
Cross, for the sins of the whole world? What if he be for ever 
sighing over every sin, every sorrow, every cruelty, every injus- 
tice, over all things, great and small, which go wrong throughout 
the whole world ; and saying for ever, ‘Father, this is not ac- 
cording to thy will Let thy will be done on earth, as in 
heaven.’ And what, if he does not look up in vain, nor sigh 
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in vain? What if the will of God the Father be, that sin and 
sorrow, disease and death, being contrary to his will and law, 
should be at last rooted out of this world, and all worlds for 
ever? What if Christ have authority and commission from God 
to fight against all evil, sin, disease, and death, and all the ills 
which flesh is heir to ; and to teach men to fight them likewise, 
till they conquer them by his might, and by his light? What 
if he reigns, and will reign, till he has put all enemies under his 
feet, and he has delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father, that God may be all in all? What if the day shall 
come, when all the nations of the earth shall thus see Christ’s 
good works, and glorify his Father and their Father who is in 
heaven? and by obeying the Law of their being, and the com: 
mandment of God, which is life eternal, shall live for ever in 
that glory, of which it is written, that a river of water of life 
shall proceed out of the throne of God and of the Lamb ; and 
the leaves of the trees which grow thereby shall be for the heal- 
ing of the nations ; and there shall be no more curse, but the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in the city of God, and 
his servants shall serve him ; and the Lord God shall give them 
light ; and they shall reign for ever and ever. 

What those words mean I know not, and hardly dare to 
think ; but as long as those words stand in the Bible, we will 
have hope. For God the Father, who willeth that none should 
perish, and Jesus the only-begotten Son, who sighed over the 
poor man’s infirmity in Judea, are the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. 


SERMON XXVI. 


THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA.. 
(Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, 1856.) 


2 KINGS xviii. 9—12. 


And it came to pass in the fourth year of King Hezekiah, which was the 
seventh year of Hoshea son of Elah king of Israel, that Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, came up against Samaria, and besieged it. And at 
the end of three years they took it: even in the sixth year of Hezekiah, 
that is the ninth year of Hoshea king of Israel, Samaria was taken. 
And the king of Assyria did carry away Israel unto Assyria, and put 
them in Halah and in Habor by the river of Gozon, and in the cities of 
the Medes : because they obeyed not the voice of the Lord their God, 
but tr&hgressed his covenant, and all that Moses the servant of the 
Lord commanded, and would not hear.them, nor do them. 


x Bie are very simple words: but they are awful words 

enough. Awful enough to the poor creatures of whom 
they speak. You here, most of you, can hardly guess all that 
these words mean. You may thank God that you do not. 
That you do not know the horrors of war, and the misery of a 
conquered country, in old times. 

To lose all they had ever earned; all that makes life worth 
having. To have their homes burnt over their heads, their 
crops carried off their fields. To see their women dishonoured, 
their old men and children murdered—to be insulted, beaten, 


and tortured to make them tell where their money was hidden ; 
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and after they and theirs had suffered every unspeakable shame 
and misery from the hands of brutal enemies, to be stripped, 
bound, and marched away, for hundreds of miles across the 
deserts, into the cold and dreary mountains of the north of 
Assyria, there to live and die as slaves, and never again to see 
their native land. And such a land as it was, and is still: or 
rather might be still, if there were men in it worthy the name of 
men. For of all countries in the world, that land of Israel is 
one of the most rich and beautiful. The climate and the soil 
there is such, that two crops can often be grown in the year, of 
almost any kind which man may need; there are rich valleys 
well watered, where not only wheat and every grain-crop, but 
the olive, and the fig, and the vine, flourish in perfection ; rich 
park-like uplands, where sheep and cattle without number may 
find pasture ; great forests of timber, fit for every use ; and ail 
kept cool and fruitful, even beneath that burning eastern sun, 
by the clear streams which flow for ever down from Hermon, 
the great snow-mountain ten thousand feet high, which over- 
looks that pleasant land. There is hardly, travellers say, a 
lovelier or richer country upon earth, than the land of Israel, 
from Hebron on the south to Hermon on the north; nora 
country which might have been stronger, and safer, and more 
prosperous, if these Jews had been but wise. 

It is, so to speak, one great castle, rising most of it two thou- 
sand feet high, and walled in by God in a way as is seen hardly 
in any other land. On the west lies the sea; on the south and 
on the east vast wildernesses of sandy desert ; and on the north, 
the mighty mountains of Hermon and Lebanon, which no in- 
vading army could have crossed, if the Jews had had courage 
to keep them out. And that, the noble and divine Law of 
Moses would have given them. It would have made them one 
free, brave, God-fearing people, at unity with itself; and the 
promise of Moses would have been fulfilled—that one of them 
should chase a thousand, and no man or nation be able to stand 
against them. In David’s time, and in Solomon’s time also, 
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that promise came true ; and that small people of the Jews be- 
came a very powerful nation, respected and feared by all the 
kingdoms round. 

But when they fell into idolatry, and forsook the true God, 
and his law: all was changed. Idolatry brought sin, and sin 
brought bad passions, hatred, division, weakness, ruin. 

The first beginning was, the breaking up of the nation into 
two ;—the kingdom of Judah to the south, the kingdom of 
Israel to the north. And with that division came envy, spite, 
quarrels ; wars between Israel and Judah, which were but mad- 
ness. For what could come of those two brother-nations fight- 
ing against each other, but that both should grow weaker and 
weaker, and so fall a prey to some third nation stronger than 
them both? The ruin of the kingdom of Israel, of which the 
text tells us, arose out of some unnatural quarrel of this kind. 
Pekah, the king of Israel, had made friends with the heathen 
king of Syria, and got him to join in making war on Judah: and 
a fearful war it was ; for the Israelites, according to one account, 
killed in that war a hundred and twenty thousand of the Jews, 
men of their own blood and language, all Abraham’s descendants 
as well as they. On which, Ahaz, king of Judah, not to be 
behind-hand in folly, sent to the heathen king of Assyria to help 
him, just as the king of Israel had sent to the king of Damascus. 
He had better have been dead than to have done that. For 
those terrible Assyrians, who had set their hearts on conquering 
the whole east, were standing by, watching all the little king- 
doms round tearing themselves to pieces by foolish wars, till 
they were utterly weak, and the time was ripe for the Assyrians 
to pounce upon them. The king of Assyria came. He swept 
away all the heathen people of Damascus, and killed their king. 
But he did not stop there. In a very few years, he came on 
into the land of Israel, besieged Samaria for three years, and 
took it, and carried off the whole of the inhabitants of the 
country ; and there was an end of that miserable kingdom of 
Israel, which had been sinking lower and lower ever since the 
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days of Jeroboam. This was the natural outcome of all their 
sin and folly, of which we have been reading for the last few 
Sundays. 

Elijah’s warnings had been in vain, and Elisha’s warnings also. 
They liked, at heart, Ahab’s and Jezebel’s idolatries better than 
they did the worship of the true God. And why? Because, if 
they worshipped God, and kept his laws, they must needs have 
been more or less good men, upright, just, merciful, cleanly and 
chaste livers: while, on the other hand, they might worship 
their idols, and nevertheless be as bad as they chose. Indeed, 
the very idol-feasts and sacrifices were mixed up with all sorts 
of filthy sin, drunkenness and profligacy ; so that it is a shame 
even to speak of the things which went on, especially at those 
sacrifices to Ashtaroth, the queen of heaven, of which they were 
so fond. They choose the worse part, and refused the better ; 
and they were filled with the fruit of their own devices, as every 
unrepenting sinner surely will be. 

But did the Jews of Judea and their king escape, who had 
thus brought the king of Assyria down to murder their own 
countrymen, and lay that fair land waste? Not they. A very 
few years more, the Assyrians were back again, and overran 
Judea itself, laying the country waste with fire and sword, till 
nothing was left to them, but the mere city of Jerusalem. And 
so they, too, were filled with the fruit of their own devices. In 
their madness they had destroyed their brethren, the people of 
Israel, who ought to have been a safeguard for them to the 
north; now there was nothing and no man to prevent the 
Assyrians, or any other invaders, from pouring right down into 
their land. Truly says Solomon, ‘He that diggeth a pit, shall 
fall into it, and he who breaketh a hedge, a serpent shall bite 
him.’ From that day, Judah became weaker and weaker, 
standing all alone. Good king Hezekiah, good king Josiah, 
could only stave off her ruin for a few years ; a little while 
longer, and her cup was full too, and the Babylonians came 
and swept the Jews away into captivity. as the Assyrians had 
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swept away Israel, and that fair land lay desolate for many a 
year. 

The king of Assyria, we read, after he had carried away the 
people of Israel, brought heathens from Assyria, and settled 
them in the Holy Land, instead of the Israelites. But the Lord 
sent lions among them, we read; the land, I suppose, lying 
waste, the wild beasts increased, and became very dangerous : 
so these poor ignorant settlers sent to the king of Assyria, to 
beg for a Jewish priest, to teach them, as they said, the manner 
of the god of that land, that they might worship him, and not 
be terrified by the lions any more. It was a simple, confused 
notion of theirs: but it brought a blessing with it; for the king - 
of Assyria sent them one of the Jewish priests who had been 
carried away from Samaria; and he came and lived at Beth-el, 
and taught them to fear the Lord. So these poor people got 
some confused notion of the one true God: but they mixed it 
up sadly with their old heathen idolatry, and made gods of their 
own, and some of them even burnt their children in the fire, to 
Adrammelech and Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim, from 
which town they had come. And so they went on for several 
hundred years, marrying with the remnant of the Israelites who 
were left behind, and worshipping idols and the true God at the 
same time. Now these people are the Samaritans, of whom you 
read so often in the New Testament. The Jews, when they came 
back, hated and despised the Samaritans, and would not speak 
to them, eat with them, trade with them, because they were only 
half-blooded Jews, and did not observe Moses’ law rightly ; and 
so they were left to themselves: but as time went on, they 
seemed to have got rid of their old idolatry, and built themselves 
a temple on Mount Gerizim, by Samaria, in Jacob’s old haunts, 
by Jacob’s well, and there worshipped they knew not what. 
But still they did their best. And their reward came at last. 

Many a hundred years had passed away. The proud Phari- 
sees of Jerusalem were still calling them dogs and infidels ; 
when there came to that half-heathen city of Samaria such a one 
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as never came there before or since; and yet had been very 
near that place, and those poor Samaritans, for a thousand 
years. 

And being wearied with his journey, he sat down upon the 
edge of Jacob’s well, by Joseph’s tomb. | The well is still there, 
choked with rubbish to this very day ; and Joseph’s tomb by it, 
all in ruins, among broad fields of corn. And on the edge ot 
that well he sat. Along the very road which was before him, 
Jeroboam, and Ahab, and many a wicked king of Israel, had 
gone in old times, travelling between Shechem and Samaria: 
along that road the terrible Assyrians had marched back to 
their own land, leading strings of weeping prisoners out of their 
pleasant native land, to slavery and misery in the far North. 
He knew it all; and doubt not that he thought over it all, as 
never man thought on earth. Doubt not that his heart yearned 
over these poor ignorant Samaritans, and over the sinful woman 
who came to draw water at the well. After all, half-heathens 
as they were, Jacob’s blood was in their veins ; and if not, were 
they not still human beings? They were worshipping they 
knew not what: but still they were worshipping the best which 
they knew. 

‘Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father. Ye worship ye know not what: we 
know what we worship: for salvation is of the Jews. But 
the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. God is a spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth. The 
woman saith unto him, I know that Messias cometh, which is 
called Christ: when he is come, he will tell us all things. Jesus 
saith unto her, I that speak unto theeamhe. ... . So when 
the Samaritans were come unto him, they besought him that he 
would tarry with them: and he abode there two days. And 
many more believed because of his own word ; and said unto 
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the woman, Now we believe, not because of thy saying : for we 
have heard him ourselves, and know that this is indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world.’ 

Oh, my friends, despise no man; for Christ despises none. 
He is no respecter of persons: but in every nation, he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted with him. 
Despise no man ; for by so doing you deny the Father, who has 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the earth, and 
has appointed them their times, and the bounds of their habita- 
tion ; if haply they may feel after him, and find him: though he 
be not far from any of us; for in him we live and move and 
have our being, and are the offspring of God. For hundreds of 
years those poor ignorant Samaritans had felt after him ; in that 
foreign land to which the cruel Assyrian conqueror had banished 
them : but it was God who had appointed them their habitation 
there, and their time also; and, in due time, they found God : 
for he came to them, and found them, and spoke with them face 
to face. 

Better to have been one of those ignorant Samaritans, than 
to have been King Ahab, or King Hoshea, in all their glory, 
with all their proud Jewish blood. Better to have been one of 
those ignorant Samaritans than one of those conceited Pharisees 
at Jerusalem, who, while they were priding themselves on being 
Abraham’s children, and keeping Moses’ law, ended by cruci- 
fying him who made Abraham, and Moses, and his law, and 
them themselves. Better to be the poorest negro slave, if, in 
the midst of his ignorance and misery and shame, he believes 
in Christ, and works righteousness, than the cleverest and 
proudest and freest Englishman, if, in the midst of his great 
light, he works the works of darkness, and, while he calls him- 
self a child of God, lives the sinful life, on which God’s curse 
lies for ever. 

So you who have many advantages, take warning by the fate 
of those foolish Jews, who knew a great deal, and yet did not 
do it, and so came to shame and ruin. And you who have few 
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advantages, take comfort by those poor Samaritans, who knew 
a very little, and yet made the best of it, and so at last saw a 
great light, after sitting in darkness for solong. Schools, books, 
church-going, ordinances of all kinds, they are good. If you 
can get them, use them, and thank God for them : but remember, 
God does not ask for learning, but for goodness and holiness: 
he does not ask for knowledge, but for a right life. And do 
not fancy, that because your children have a good education 
now, and you had none, that God does not love you as well as 
he loves them. His mercy is over all his works; and the 
promises are to you as well as to your children. There is many 
a poor soul who never read a book in her life, who is nearer 
God than many a great scholar, and fine preacher, and learned 
divine. All Christ asks of you is, to receive him when he comes 
to you; and to love, and thank, and admire him, and try to be 
like him, because he will make you like him: while for the rest 
to whom little is given, of him shall little be required; and to 
him who uses what he has, be it little or much, more shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance. For God is no respecter 
of persons ; but in every nation, he that feareth God, and worketh 
righteousness, is accepted by him. 


2A 


SERMON XXVII. 


THE INVASION OF THE ASSYRIANS. 


( Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, Morning.) 


2 KINGS xix. 15-19. 


And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord, and said, O Lord God of Israel, 
which dwellest between the cherubims, thou art the Lord, even thou 
alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth; thou hast made heaven and earth, 
Lord, bow down thine ear, and hear: open, Lord, thine eyes, and see: 
and hear the words of Sennacherib, which hath sent him to reproach the 
living God. Of a truth, Lord, the kings of Assyria have destroyed the 
nations and their lands, and have cast their gods into the fire: for they 
were no gods, but the work of men’s hands, wood and stone: therefore 
they have destroyed them. Now, therefore, O Lord our God, I beseech 
thee, save thou us out of his hand, that all the kingdoms of the earth 
may know that thou art the Lord God, even thou only. 


qe noble story, which we read in Church every year, 
seems to have had a great hold on the minds of the Jews. 
They plainly thought it a very important story. For it is told 
three times over in the Bible: first in the Book of Kings, then 
in the Book of Chronicles, and again in that of the Prophet 
Isaiah. Indeed, many chapters of Isaiah’s prophecies speak 
altogether of this invasion of the Assyrians and their destruction. 
But what has this story to do with us, you may ask? There 
are no miracles in our day. We can expect no angels to fight 
for our armies. We must fight for ourselves. 
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True, my friends: but the lesson of these old stories, the 
moral of them stands good for ever. And I am thankful that 
this very story is appointed to be read publicly in church once 
a year, to put us in mind of many things, which all men are too 
apt to forget. 

For instance: to learn one lesson out of many which this 
chapter may teach us. We are too apt to think that peace and 
prosperity are the only signs of God’s favour. That if a nation 
be religious, it is certain to thrive and be happy. But it is not 
so. We find from history that the times in which nations have 
shewn most nobleness, most courage, most righteousness, most 
faith in God, have been times of trouble, and danger, and 
terror. When nations have been invaded, persecuted, trampled 
under foot by tyrants, then all the good which was in them has 
again and again shewed ‘itself. Then to the astonishment of 
the world they have become greater than themselves, and done 
deeds which win them glory for ever. Then they are truly 
purged in the fire of affliction, that whatever dross and trash is 
in their hearts may be burnt out, and the pure gold left. 

So it was with the Jews in Hezekiah’s time. So again in the 
time of the Maccabees. So with the old Greeks, when the 
great Kings of Persia tried to enslave them. So with the old 
Romans, when the Carthaginians set upon them. So it was 
with us English, three hundred years ago, when for a time the 
whole world seemed against us, because we alone were standing 
up for the Gospel and the Bible against the Pope of Rome. 
Then the king of Spain, who was then as terrible a conqueror 
and devourer of nations, as the Assyrians of old, sent against 
us the Great Armada. Then was England in greater danger 
than she had ever been before, or has been since. 

And what came of it? That that dreadful danger brought 
out more faith, more courage, than perhaps has ever been 
among us since. That when we seemed weakest we were 
strongest. That while all the nations of Europe were looking 
on to see us devoured up by those Spaniards, our laws and 
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liberties taken from us, the Popish Inquisition set up in 
England, and England made a Spanish province, what they did 
see was, the people of this little island rising as one man, to 
fight for themselves on earth, while the tempests of God fought 
for them from heaven; and all that mighty fleet of the King 
of Spain routed and scattered, till not one man in a hundred 
ever saw their native country again. 

And in England, after that terrible trial had passed over us, 
there rose up the best and noblest time which she had ever yet 
beheld. 

Yes, my friends, three hundred years ago we went through 
just such a fiery trial as the Jews went through in Hezekiah’s 
time ; and God grant that we may never forget that lesson. 

But what is true of whole nations, is often true also of each 
single person ; of you and me. 

To almost every man, at least once in his life, comes a time 
of trial—what we call a crisis. A time when God purges the 
man, and tries him in the fire, and burns up the dross in him, 
that the pure sterling gold only may be left. 

To some people it comes in the shape of some terrible loss, 
or affliction. To others it comes in the shape of some great 
temptation. Nay, if we will consider, it comes to us all, 
perhaps often, in that shape. A man is brought to a point 
where he must choose between right and wrong. God puts 
him where the two roads part. One way turns off to the broad 
road, which leads to destruction: the other way turns off to the 
narrow road which leads to life. The man would be glad to 
go both ways at once, and do right and wrong too: but it so 
happens that he cannot. Then he would be glad to go neither 
way, and stay where he is: but he cannot. He must move on. 
He must do something. Perhaps he is asked a question which 
he does not wish to answer: but he must. It would be well 
worth his while to tell a lie. It would be very safe for him, 
profitable for him ; while it would be very dangerous for him 
to tell the truth. He might ruin himself once and for all, by 
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being an honest man. Now which shall he do? He would be 
glad to do both, glad to do neither: but choose he must: 
speak he must. He must either lie or tell the truth. Then 
comes the trial, whether he believes in God and in Christ, or 
whether he does not. If he only believes, as too many do 
without knowing it, in a dead God, a God far away, he will lie. 
If he only believes, as too many do without knowing it, in a 
dead Christ, a Christ who bore his sins on the cross eighteen 
hundred years ago, but since then has had nothing to do with 
him to speak of, as far as he knows—then he will lie. And 
that is the God and the Christ which most people believe in: 
and therefore when the time of trial comes, they fall away, and 
do and say things of which they ought to be ashamed, because 
their trust is not in'God, but in man. 

But if that man believes in the living God, and believes that 
he lives, and moves, and has his being in God, he cannot lie. 
As it is written, ‘he that is born of God, sinneth not, for his 
seed remaineth in him, and that wicked one toucheth him not.’ 
He will say, Whatever happens, I must obey God, and not 
man. The Lord is on my side, therefore I will not fear what 
man can do to me. 

And what is the seed which remains in that man, and keeps 
him from playing the coward? Christ himself, the seed and 
Son of God. If he believes in the living Christ ; if he believes 
that Christ is really his master, his teacher, who is watching 
over him, training him, from his cradle to his grave ;—if he 
believes that Christ is dwelling in him, that whatever wish to 
do right he has comes from Christ, whatever sense of honour 
and honesty he has comes from Christ; then it will seem to 
him a dreadful thing to lie, to play the hypocrite, or the 
coward; to sin against his own better feelings. It will be 
sinning against Christ himself. 

Remember the great Martin Luther, when he stood on one 
side, a poor monk standing up for the Bible and the Gospel, 
and against him were arrayed the Pope and the Emperor, 
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cardinals, bishops, and almost all the princes in Europe; and 
his friends wanted him to hold his tongue, or to say Yes and 
No at once; in short, to smooth over the matter in some way. 
—What conceit, said many, of one poor monk standing up 
against all the world; and what folly, too! He would cer- 
tainly be burnt alive. But Luther could not hold his tongue. 
He was afraid enough, no doubt. He disliked being burnt as 
much as other men. But he felt he must speak God’s truth 
then or never. He must bear witness for Christ’s free gospel, 
against Pope, Emperor, all the devils in hell, if need be, or 
else hereafter for ever hold his peace. He must play the 
honest man that day, or be a hypocrite and a rogue for ever. 
His friends said to him, ‘If you go to the Council, Duke 
George will have you burnt.’ He answered, ‘If it snowed 
Duke Georges nine days together, I must go.’ They said, ‘If 
you go into that town, you will never leave it alive.’ He said, 
‘If there were as many devils in the town as there are tiles on 
the houses, I must go.’ And he went, Bible in hand, and said, 
‘Here I stand ; I can do no otherwise’ God help me!’ He 
went, and he conquered. 

And so it will be with you, my friends, if you will believe in 
the living God, and in the living Christ; then, when temptation 
comes, you will be able to stand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand. And you will feel yourselves better men 
from that day forward. You will feel that you have made one 
one great step upward ; you will look back upon that time of 
temptation and perplexity as the beginning of a new life; as 
a sign to you that Christ is with you, and in you, training you 
and shaping your character, till he makes you, at last, somewhat 
like himself ; somewhat of the stature of a true man ; somewhat 
like what he has bidden you to be, ‘perfect as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.’ 


SERMON XXVIII, 


THE TEN LEPERS. 


(Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity) 


LUKE xvii. 17, 18. 


Were there not ten cleansed, but where are the nine? There are not found 
that returned to give glory to God, save this stranger. 


nN? men, one would have thought, had more reason to 

thank God than those nine lepers. Afflicted with a 
filthy and tormenting disease, hopelessly incurable, at least in 
those days, they were cut off from family and friends, cut off 
from all mankind; forced to leave their homes, and wander 
away ; forbidden to enter the houses of men, or the churches 
of God ; forbidden, for fear of infection, to go near any human 
being ; keeping no company but that of wretched lepers like 
themselves, and forced to get their living by begging; by 
standing (as the Gospel says) afar off, and praying the passers- 
by to throw them a coin. 

In this wretched state, in which they had been certain of 
living and dying miserably, they met the Lord: and suddenly, 
instantly, beyond all hope or expectation, they found them- 
selves cured, restored to their families, their homes, their power 
of working, their rights as citizens ; restored to all that makes 
life worth having, and that freely, and in a moment. If such a 
blessing had come to us, should we have thought any thanks 
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too great! Would not our whole lives have been too short to 
bless God for his great mercy? Should we have gone away, 
like those nine, without a word of thanks to God, or even 
to the man who had healed us? What stupidity, hardhearted- 
ness, ingratitude of those nine, never to have even thanked the 
Lord for their restoration to health and happiness 

Ay, so we think. Yet those nine lepers were men of like 
passions with ourselves ; and what they did, we perhaps might 
do in their place. It is very humbling to think so: but the 
Bible is a humbling book : and, therefore, a wholesome book, 
profitable for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righ- 
teousness. And I am very much afraid that when the Bible tells 
us that nine out of ten of those lepers were ungrateful to 
God, it tells us that nine out of ten of us are ungrateful 
likewise. 

Ungrateful to God? I fear so; and more ungrateful, I fear, 
than those ten lepers. For which of the two is better off, the 
man who loses a good thing, and then gets it back again ; or 
the man who never loses it at all, but enjoys it all his life? 
Surely the man who never loses it at all. And which of the 
two has more cause to thank God? Those lepers had been 
through a very miserable time ; they had had great affliction ; 
and that, they might feel, was a set-off against their good 
fortune in recovering their health. They had bad years to 
balance their good ones. But we—how many of us have had 
nothing but good years? Oh consider, consider the history 
of the average of us. How we grow up tolerably healthy, 
tolerably comfortable, in a free country, under just laws, with 
the power of earning our livelihood, and the certainty of keep- 
ing what we earn. Famine we know nothing of in this happy 
land ; war, and the horrors of war, we know nothing of—God 
grant we never may. In health, safety and prosperity most of 
us grow up ; forced, it is true, to work hard: but that, too, is 
a blessing ; for what better thing for a man, soul and body, 
than to be forced to work hard? In health, safety and 
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prosperity ; leaving children behind us, to prosper as we have 
done. And how many of us give God the glory, or Christ the 
thanks ? 

But if these be our bodily blessings, what are our spiritual 
blessings? Has not God given us his only-begotten son 
Jesus Christ? Has he not baptised us into his Church? Has 
he not forgiven our sins? Has he not revealed to us that he 
is our Father, and we his children? Has he not given us the 
absolutely inestimable blessing of his commandments? Of 
knowing what the right thing to be done is, that we may do it 
and live for ever ; that treasure of which not only Solomon, but 
the wise men of old held, that to know what was right was a 
more precious possession than rubies and fine gold, and all the 
wealth of Ind? Has he not given us the hope of a joyful 
immortality, of everlasting life after death, not only with 
those whom we have loved and lost, but with God himself? 

And how many of us give God the glory, and Christ the 
thanks? Do we not copy those nine lepers, and just shew 
ourselves to the priest?—Come to church on the Sunday, 
because it is the custom; people expect it of us; and God, 
we understand, expects it too: but where is the gratitude? 
Where is the giving of glory to God for all his goodness? 
Which are we most like? Children of God, looking up to our 
Father in heaven, and saying, at every fresh blessing, Father, 
I thank thee. Truly thou knowest my necessities before I 
ask, and my ignorance in asking ?—-Or, like the stalled ox, 
which eats, and eats, and eats, and never thanks the hand 
which feeds him? 

We are too comfortable, I think, at times. We are so much 
accustomed to be blest by God, that we take his blessings as 
matters of course, and feel them no more than we do the air 
we breathe. 

The wise man says— 


Our torments may by length of time become 
Our elements ; 
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and I am sure our blessings may. They say that people who 
endure continual pain and misery, get at length hardly to feel 
it. And so, on the other hand, people who have continual 
prosperity get at length hardly to feel that. God forgive us ! 
My friends, when I say this to you, I say it to myself. If I 
blame you, I biame myself. If I warn you, I warn myself. 
We most of us need warning in these comfortable times ; for I 
believe that it is this very unrighteousness of ours which brings 
many of our losses and troubles on us. If we are so dull that 
we will not know the value of a thing when we have got it, 
then God teaches us the value of it by taking it from us. He 
teaches us the value of health by making us feel sickness ; he 
teaches us the value of wealth by making us feel poverty. I 
do not say it is always so. God forbid. There are those who 
suffer bitter afflictions, not because they have sinned, but that, 
like the poor blind man, the glory of God may be made 
manifest in them. There are those too who suffer no sorrow 
at all, even though they feel, in their thoughtful moments, that 
they deserve it. And miserable enough should we all be, if 
God punished us every time we were ungrateful to him. If 
he dealt with us after our sins, and rewarded us according to 
our iniquities, where should we be this day? 

But still, I cannot but believe that if we do go on in 
prosperity, careless and unthankful, we are running into danger; 
we are likely to bring down on ourselves some sorrow or 
anxiety which will teach us, which at least is meant to teach us 
—from whom all good things come; and to know that the 
Lord has given, when the Lord has taken away. 

God grant that when that lesson is sent to us we may learn 
it. Learn it, perhaps, at once, and in a moment, we cannot. 
Weak flesh and blood cannot enter into the kingdom of God, 
and see that he is ruling us, and all things, in love and justice ; 
and our eyes are, as it were, dimmed with our tears, so that we 
cannot see God’s handwriting upon the wall against us. But 
at length, when the first burst of sorrow is past, we may learn 
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it; and, like righteous Job, justify God; saying,—The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord. If we do that, and give God the glory, it may be 
with us, after all, as it was with Job, when God gave him 
back sevenfold for all that he had taken away, wealth and 
prosperity, sons and daughters. For God doth not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men out of spite. His 
punishments are not revenge, but correction ; and, as a father, 
he chastises his children, not to harm, but to bless them. 

And God grant that if that day, too, comes—if after sorrow 
comes joy, if after storm comes sunshine—we may not forget 
God afresh in our prosperity, nor go our ways like those 
dull-hearted Jews, after they were cleansed from their leprosy : 
but, like the Samaritan, return, and give glory to God, who 
gives, and delights in giving; and only takes away, that he 
may lift up our souls to him, in whom we live, and move, and 
have our being: and so, knowing who we are, and where we 
are» may live in God, and by God, and for God, in this life, 
and for ever. : 


SERMON XXIxX. 


PARDON AND PEACE. 


( Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity.) 


PSALM xxxli. I—7. 


Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. 
Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in 
whose spirit there is no guile. When I kept silence, my bones waxed 
old through my roaring all the day long. For day and night thy hand 
was heavy upon me: my moisture is turned into the drought of 
summer, I acknowledge my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I 
not hid. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto the Lord ; and 
thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. For this shall every one that is 
godly pray unto thee in a time when thou mayest be found: surely in 
the floods of great waters they shall not come nigh unto him. Thou 
art my hiding place ; thou shalt preserve me from trouble ; thou shalt 
compass me about with songs of deliverance. 


ee collect for to-day is a very beautiful one. There is 

something musical in the sound of the very words; so 
musical, that it is sung as an’ anthem in many churches. Let 
us think a little over it. ‘Grant, we beseech thee, merciful 
Lord, to thy faithful people pardon and peace; that they may 
be cleansed from all their sins, and serve thee with a quiet mind, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ That is a noble 
prayer ; and a prayer for each and every one of us, every day. 


I say for every day. It is not like the fifty-first psalm, the 
380 
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prayer of a man who has committed some black and dreadful 
crime ; who fears lest God should take his Holy Spirit from 
him, and leave him to remorse and horror; who feels that he 
needs to be utterly changed, and have a new heart created 
within him. It is not a prayer of that kind. It is rather the 
prayer of a man who is weary with the burden of sinful mortality ; 
who finds it very hard work to do his duty, even tolerably well ; 
who is dissatisfied with himself, and ashamed of himself, not 
about one great fault, but about many little faults; and who 
wants to be cleansed from them; who is tempted to be fretful, 
anxious, out of heart, because things go wrong; and because 
he feels it partly his own fault that things go wrong ; and who, 
therefore, wants peace, that he may serve God with a quiet mind. 

Now then, dear friends, did I not speak truth, when I said, 
this is a prayer for every one of us, and for every day? For 
which of us does his duty as he ought? I take for granted, we 
are all trying to do our duty, better or worse: but I take for 
granted, too, that the more we try to do our duty, the more 
dissatisfied with ourselves we are ; and the more we find we have 
sins without number to be cleansed from. For the more we try 
to do our duty, the higher notion we get of what our duty is ; 
the more we do, the more we feel we ought to do; and the 
more we feel that we leave undone a great many things which 
we ought to do, and do a great many things which we ought 
not to do, and that there is no health in us: but a great deal of 
disease and weakness ;—disease of soul, in the way of conceit, 
pride, selfishness, temper, obstinacy ; weakness, in the way of 
laziness, fearfulness, and very often of sheer stupidity; we do 
not see, or rather will not take the trouble to see, what we ought 
to do, and how to doit. And therefore, we must be, or rather 
ought to be, dissatisfied with ourselves’; and our consciences 
accuse us when we lie down at night, of a hundred petty miser- 
able mistakes, which we ought to have avoided. We are con- 
tinually knowing what is right, and doing what is wrong, tili we 
get deservedly angry with ourselves; and think at times, that 
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God must be deservedly angry with us; that we are such poor 
paltry creatures that he can only look on us with dislike and 
contempt : and even worse ; that, perhaps, he does not care to 
see us mend; that our struggles to do right are of no value in 
his eyes : but that he has sternly left us to ourselves, to struggle 
through life, right or wrong, as best we may ; and to be punished 
at last, for all that we have done amiss. 

Such thoughts will cross our minds. They have crossed the 
minds of all mankind since the first man’s conscience awoke, 
and he discovered that he was not a brute animal, by finding in 
himself that awful thought, which no brute animal can have —‘T 
have done wrong.’ And therefore the consciences of men will 
cry for pardon, just in proportion as they are worthy of the 
name of men, and not merely a superior sort of animals ; and 
therefore just in proportion as our souls are alive in us, alive 
with the feeling of duty, of justice, of purity, of love, of a just 
and orderly God above—just in that proportion shall we be 
tormented by the difference between what we are, and what we 
ought to be; and the sense of sin, and the longing for pardon, 
will be more keen in us; and we shall have no rest till the sins 
are got rid of, and the pardon sure. ‘That is the price we pay 
for having immortal souls. It is a heavy price truly : but it is 
well worth the paying, if it be only paid aright. If that tor- 
menting feeling of being continually wrong in this life, ends by 
making us continually right for ever in the world to come; if 
Christ be formed in us at last ; if out of our sinful and mortal 
manhood a sinless and immortal manhood is born ;—then shall 
we, like the mother over her new-born babe, forget our anguish, 
for joy that a man is born into the world. 

But, again, besides pardon, we want peace. Who does not 
know that state of mind in which, perhaps, without any great 
reason in reality, one has no peace? When everything seems 
to go wrong with a man. When he suspects everybody to be 
against him. When little troubles, which he could bear easily 
enough at other times, seem quite intolerable to him. When 
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he is troubled with vain regrets about the past—‘ Ah, if I had 
done this and that !’ and vain fears for the future, conjuring up 
in his mind all sorts of bad luck which may, but most probably 
never will, happen ; and yet from off which he cannot turn his 
mind. Who does not know this frame of mind ? 

True, a great deal of this may depend on ill-health ; and will 
pass away as the man’s bodily condition gets better. We know, 
in the same way, that the strange anxiety which comes over us 
in sleepless nights, comes from bodily causes. That is merely 
because, the circulation of our blood being quickened, our brain 
becomes more active ; and because we are lying alone in the 
silent darkness, with nothing to listen to or look at, we cannot 
turn our attention away from the thoughts which get possession 
of us and torment us. That is only bodily ; and yet it may be 
very useful to our souls: As we lie awake, our own past lives, 
our own past mistakes and sins, and God’s past blessings and 
mercies, too, may rise up before us with clearness, and teach us 
more than a hundred sermons ; and we may find, with David, 
that our reins chasten us in the night-season. ‘When I am in 
heaviness, I will think upon God ; when my heart is vexed, I 
will complain. Thou holdest mine eyes waking. . .. I have 
considered the days of old, and the years that are past. I call 
to remembrance my song, and in the night I commune with my 
own heart, and search out my spirits. Will the Lord absent 
himself for ever, and will he be no more intreated? Is his 
mercy clean gone for ever: and is his promise come utterly to 
an end for evermore? Hath God forgotten to be gracious : and 
will he shut up his loving-kindness in displeasure? And I said 
it is mine own infirmity. But I will remember the years of the 
right hand of the Most Highest.’ These sleepless hours taught 
the Psalmist somewhat ; and they may teach us likewise. And 
so, again, with these sad and fretful frames of mind. Even if 
they do partly come from our bodies, they have a real effect, 
which cannot be mistaken, on our souls ; and they may have a 
good effect on us, if we choose. I believe that we shall find, 
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that even if they do come from ill health and weak nerves, 
what starts them is—that we are dissatisfied with ourselves. 
We feel something wrong, not merely in our bodies, but in our 
souls, our characters ; and then we try to lay the blame on the 
world around us, and shift it off ourselves ; saying in our hearts, 
‘I should do very well, if other people, and things about me, 
would only let me :’ but the more we try to shift off the blame, 
the less peace we have. Nothing mends matters less than 
throwing the blame on others. That is plain. Other people 
we cannot mend ; they must mend themselves. Circumstances 
about us we cannot mend; God must mend them. So, as long 
as we throw the blame on them, we cannot return to a cheerful 
and hopeful frame of mind. But the moment we throw the 
blame on ourselves, that moment we can have hope, that 
moment we can become cheerful again ; for whatsoever else we 
cannot mend, we can at least mend ourselves. Now a man 
may forget this in health. He may be put out and unhappy for 
a while: but when his good spirits return, he does not know 
why. Things have not improved; but, somehow, they do not 
atfect him as they did before. Now this is not wrong. God 
forbid! In such a world as this, one is glad to see a man rid 
of sadness by any means which is not wrong. Better anything 
than that a poor soul should fret himself to death. 

But it may be very good for a man now and then not to 
forget; to be kept low, whether by ill health or by any other 
cause, till he faces fairly his own state, and finds out honestly 
what does fret him and torment him. 

And then, I believe, his experience will generally be like 
David’s,—‘ As long as I kept silence, my bones waxed old 
through my groaning all the day long. 

Think over these words, I beg you. I chose them for my 
text, just because they seem to me to contain all that I wish 
you to understand. As long as the Psalmist held his peace— 
as long as he did not confess his sin to God—all seemed to go 
wrong with him. He fretted his very heart away. The 
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moment that he made a clean breast to God, peace and cheer- 
fulness came back to him. 

This psalm may speak of some really great sin which he had 
committed. But that makes all the more strongly for us. For 
if he got forgiveness for a great sin, by merely confessing it, 
how much more may we hope to be forgiven, for the compara- 
tively little sins of which I am now speaking? Surely there is 
forgiveness for them. Surely we, Christians, are not worse off 
than the old Jews. God forbid! What does the Bible tell 
us? If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. If we 
say that we have not sinned, we make him a liar, and his 
word is not in us. And again, if we walk in the light; that is, 
if we look honestly at our own hearts, and confess honestly to 
God what we see wrong there; then we have fellowship one 
with another ; all our frettings and grudgings against our fellow- 
men pass away; and the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin. God forbid again! For what is the message of 
the Absolution, whether general in the church, or private by 
the sick-bed, but this—that there is continual forgiveness for 
those who really confess and repent? God forbid again! For 
what is the message of the Holy Communion, but that we 
really are forgiven, really helped by God not to do the like 
again; that the stains and scars of our daily misdoings are 
truly healed by God’s grace; and power given us to lead a 
healthier life, the longer we persevere in the struggle after 
God. 

Therefore, instead of proudly laying the blame of our un- 
happiness on our fellow-men, much less on God and his pro- 
vidence, let us cast ourselves, in every hour of shame or of sad- 
ness, on the boundless love of him who hateth nothing that he 
hath made ; who so loved the world that he spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all. How shall he not with 
him freely give us all things? Let us open our weary hearts to 


him who watches with tender interest, as of a father watching 
2B 
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the growth of his child, over every struggle of ours from worse 
to better; and so we shall have our reward. The more we 
trust to the love of God, the more shall we feel his love—feel 
that we are pardoned—feel that we are at peace. We may not 
grow more cheerful as we grow older; but we shall grow more 
peaceful. Sadder men, it may be; but wiser men also; caring 
less and less for pleasure ; caring even less and less for mere 
happiness : but finding a lasting comfort in the knowledge that 
we are doing our life’s work not altogether ill, under the smile 
of Almighty God ; aware more and more of our own weakness, 
and of our own failings : but trusting that God will take the will 
for the deed, and forgive us what we have left undone, and ac- 
cept what we have done, for the sake of Christ, in whom, and 
not in our own poor paltry selves, he looks upon us as his 
adopted children. 

Only let us remember to ask for pardon and to ask for peace, 
that we may use them as the collect bids us ;—To ask for 
pardon, not merely that we may escape punishment ; not even 
to escape punishment at all, if punishment be wholesome for 
us, as it often is: but that we may be cleansed from our sins; 
that we may not be left to our own weakness and our own bad 
habits, to grow more and more useless, more and more unhappy, 
day by day, but that we may be cleansed from them ; and grow 
purer, nobler, juster, stronger, more worthy of our place in God’s 
kingdom, as our years roll by. Let us remember to ask for 
peace, not merely to get rid of unpleasant thoughts, or un- 
pleasant people, or unpleasant circumstances; and then sit 
down and say, Soul, take thine ease, eat and drink, for thou 
nast much goods laid up for many years: but let us ask for 
peace, that we may serve God with a quiet mind ; that we may 
get rid of the impatient, cowardly, discontented, hopeless heart, 
which will not let a man go about his business like a man ; and 
get, instead of it, by the inspiration of God’s Holy Spirit, the 
calm, contented, brave, hopeful heart, in the strength of which 
a man can work with a will wherever God may put him, even 
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amidst vexation, confusion, disappointment, slander, and perse- 
cution; and, in his place and calling, serve the Lord, who 
served him when he died for him, and who serves him, and all 
his people, now and for ever in heaven. 

So shall we have real pardon, and real peace. A pardon 
which will make us really better ; and a peace which will make 
us really more useful. And to be good and to be useful were 
the two ends for which God sent us into the world at all. 


SERMON XXX. 


THE CENTRAL SUN. 


(Sunday after Ascension, Evening.) 





EPHESIANS iv. 9. 10. 


Now that he ascended, what is it but that he also descended first into the 
lower parts of the earth? He that descended is the same also that 
ascended up far above all heavens, that he might fill all things. 


ae is one of those very deep texts which we are not 

meant to think about every day ; only at such seasons as 
this, when we have to think of Christ ascending into heaven, 
that he might send down his Spirit at Whitsuntide. Of this the 
text speaks ; and therefore, we may, I hope, think a little of it 
to-day, but reverently, and cautiously, like men who know a 
very little, and are afraid of saying more than they know. 
These deep mysteries about heaven we must always meddle 
with very humbly, lest we get out of our depth in haste and 
self-conceit. As it is said, 


Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 


For, if we are not very careful, we shall be apt to mistake the 
meaning of Scripture, and make it say what we like, and twist 
it to suit our own fancies, and our own ignorance. Therefore 
we must never, with texts like this, say positively. ‘It must 


mean this. It can mean only this.’ How can we tell that? 
388 
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This world, which we do see, is far too wonderful for us to 
understand. How much more wonderful must be the world 
which we do not see? How much more wonderful must 
heaven be? How can we tell what is there, or what is not 
there? We can tell of some things that are not there, and 
those are sin, evil, disorder, harm of any kind. Heaven is 
utterly good. Beyond that, we know nothing. Therefore I 
dare not be positive about this text, for fear I should try to ex- 
plain it according to my own fancies. Wise fathers and divines 
have differed very much as to what it means ; how far any one 
of them is right, I cannot tell you. 

The ancient way of explaining this text was this. People 
believed in old times that the earth was flat. Then, they held, 
hell was below the earth, or inside it in some way: and the 
burning mountains, out of which came fire and smoke, were the 
mouths of hell. And when they believed that, it was easy for 
them to suppose that St. Paul spoke of Christ’s descending into 
hell. He went down, says St. Paul, into the lower parts of the 
earth. What could those lower parts be, they asked, but the 
hell which lay under the earth? 

Now about that we know nothing. St. Paul himself never 
says that hell is below the earth. Indeed (and this is a very 
noteworthy thing) St. Paul never, in his epistles, mentions in 
plain words hell at all; so what St. Paul thought about the 
matter, we can never know. Whether by Christ’s descending 
into the lower parts of the earth, he meant descending into hell, 
or merely that our Lord came down on this earth of ours, poor, 
humble, and despised, laying his glory by for a while, this we 
cannot tell. Some wise men think one thing, some another. 
Two of the wisest and best of the great old fathers of the 
Church think that he meant only Christ’s death and burial. So 
how dare I give a positive opinion, where wiser men than I 
differ ? 

But about the other half of the text, which says, that he 
ascended high above all heavens, there is no such difficulty. 
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All agree as to what that means: though, perhaps, in old times 
they would have put it in different words. 

The old belief was, that as hell was below the flat earth, so 
heaven was above it ; and that there were many heavens, seven 
heavens, in layers, as it were, one above the other ; and that the 
seventh heaven, which was the highest of all, was where God 
dwelt. Now, whether St. Paul believed this, we cannot tell. 
He speaks of being himself caught up into the third heaven, 
and here Christ is spoken of as ascending above all heavens. 

My own belief, though I say it very humbly, is, that St. Paul 
spoke of these things only as a figure of speech, for the sake of 
the ignorance of the people to whom he was writing. They 
talked in that way; and he was forced now and then to talk in 
that way, too, to make them understand him. I think that, 
when he spoke of being caught up into the third heaven, he did 
not mean that he was lifted bodily off the earth into the skies : 
but that his soul was raised up and enlightened to understand 
high and wonderful heavenly matters, though not the highest 
or most wonderful. If he had meant that, he would have said, 
that.he was caught up into the seventh heaven. We know that 
our Lord, in the same way, continually used parables ; because, 
as he said, the ignorant people could not understand the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven; and he had, therefore, to 
put them into parables, taken from the common country 
matters, and country forms of speech, if by any means he might 
make them understand. And so, I suppose, it was with St. 
Paul. He had to speak in such a way that he could be under- 
stood ; and no more. 

But when he says that Christ ascended far above all heavens, 
we are to believe this—that he ascended to God himself. So 
high that he could go no higher; so far that he could go 
no farther. 

We, now, do not believe that there are seven heavens above 
the earth ; and we need not. It is no doctrine of the Church, 
or of the Creeds. We know that the earth is round, and not 
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flat; and that the heavens, if by that we mean the sky, is 
neither above it, nor below it, but round it on every side. But 
some may say, whither, then, did our Lord ascend? To what 
place did his body go up? And that is a right question; for 
we must always bear in mind that not merely Christ’s godhead 
but his manhood, not merely Christ’s soul but his body also, 
ascended into heaven. If we do not believe that, we do not 
hold the Catholic faith. Whither, then, did Christ ascend? 

My friends, we know this. That this earth and the planets 
move round the sun, which is in the centre of them. We know 
this, too ; that all the countless stars which spangle the sky are 
really suns likewise, perhaps, with worlds which we cannot see, 
moving round them, as we move round the sun. We know, 
too, that these fixed stars, as they seem to be, are not really 
fixed, but have some regular movements among themselves, 
which seem very slow and small to us, from their immense 
distance, but which really are very great and fast. 

Now all these suns and stars, it is reasonable to believe, most 
probably have a centre. There must be order among them ; 
and they most probably move round one thing, one place, one 
central sun, as it were, which is the very heart of all the worlds, 
and the whole universe. Where that place is, or what it is like, 
we know not, and cannot know. Only this we may believe, 
that it is glorious beyond all that eye hath seen, and ear heard, 
or hath entered into the heart of man to conceive. If this 
world be beautiful, how beautiful must that world of all worlds 
be. Ifthe sun be glorious, how glorious must the sun of all 
suns be. If the heaven over us be grand, how grand must that 
heaven of heavens be. We will not talk of it; for we cannot 
imagine it: and if we tried to, we should only lower it to our 
own low fancies. But is it not reasonable to suppose, that there 
God the Father does, perhaps, in some unspeakable way, shew 
forth his glory? That there, in the heart of all the worlds, 
Cherubim and Seraphim continually adore him, crying day and 
night, ‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth: Heaven and 
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earth are full of the majesty of thy glory !’ before his throne, 
from which goes forth light, and power, and life, to all worlds 
and all created things. 

And is it not reasonable to believe, that there Christ is, in the 
bosom of the Father, and at the right hand of God? We know 
that those, too, are only figures. That God is a Spirit, every- 
where and nowhere ; and has not hands as we have. But it is 
only by such figures that the Bible can make us understand the 
truth, that Christ is the highest being in all heavens and worlds ; 
equal with God the Father, and sharer of his kingdom, and 
power, and glory, God blessed for ever. Amen. 

What then does St. Paul mean, when he says, ‘That he may 
fill all things?’ Ido not know. And I will take care not to 
lessen and spoil St. Paul’s words, by any ignorant words of my 
own. But one thing I know it will mean one day, for St. Paul 
says so. That Christ reigns, and will reign, triumphant over 
sin, and death, and hell, till he have put all enemies under his 
feet, and the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. Then 
shall he deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father; that 
God may be all in all. What that means I do not know. But 
this I can say, and you can say. We can pray that God will 
finish the number of his elect and hasten his kingdom, that we, 
with all that are departed in the true faith, may have our perfect 
consummation and bliss, both in body and soul, in his eternal 
kingdom. And this I can say, that it means now, for you and 
me ; for Whitsuntide tells me :—that whatever else Christ can 
or cannot fill, he can at least fill our hearts, because he is in the 
bosom of the Father himself ; and therefore from him, as from 
the Father, proceeds the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of 
life. That Spirit will proceed even to us, if we will have him. 
He will fill our hearts with himself ; with the Spirit of goodness, 
which proceeds out of the heaven of heavens, and out of the 
bosom of God himself; with love, peace, longsuffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness ; with truth, honour, duty, earnestness, and all 
that is the likeness of Christ and of God. Oh let us pray 
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for that Spirit; the Spirit of truth, which Christ promised us 
when he ascended up into the heaven of heavens, to keep us 
sound in our most holy faith; and the Spirit of goodness, to 
give us strength to live the good lives of good Christian men. 

And then it will matter little what opinions we hold about 
deep things, which the wisest man can never put into words. 
And it will matter little, whether what I have been telling you 
to-day about the heaven of heavens be exactly true or not; for 
what says St. Paul of such deep matters? That we know in 
part, and prophesy in part ; and that prophecies shall fail, and 
knowledge vanish away: but charity, love, and right feeling, 
and right doing, which is the very Holy Spirit of God, shall 
abide for ever. And if that Spirit be with us, he will guide us 
in due time into all truth; teach us all we need to know, and 
enable us to practise all we ought to do. Amen. 


SERMON XXXII. 


CHRISTMAS PEACE. 
(Sunday before Christmas.) 





PHIL. iv. 4. 


Rejoice in the Lord alway: and again I say, Rejoice. 


ApS is a glorious text, and one fit to be the key-note of 

Christmas-day. If we will take it to heart, it will tell us 
how to keep Christmas-day. St. Paul has been speaking of two 
good women, who seem to have had some difference; and he 
beseeches them to make up their difference, and be of the same 
mind in the Lord. And then he goes on to tell them, and all 
Christian people, why they should make up their differences. 
And for that reason, I suppose, the Church has chosen it for 
the epistle before Christmas-day, on which all men are to make 
friends with each other, and rejoice in the Lord. Let your 
moderation, he says, be known to all men. The Greek word 
signifies forbearance, reasonable dealing, consideration for one 
another, readiness to give way, not standing too severely on 
one’s own rights. Now this is just the temper in which we 
ought to meet our friends at Christmas—forbearance. They 
may not have always behaved well to us. Be itso. No more 
have we to them. Let us, once in the year at least, forget old 
grudges. Let us do as we would be done by ; give and forgive ; 
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live and let live; bury our past quarrels, and shake hands over 
their graves. 

For the Lord is at hand. Close to all of us: watching all we 
do, and setting the right value on it. He cannot mistake. He 
sees both sides of a matter, and all sid2s—a thousand sides 
which we cannot see. He can judge better than we. Let him 
wudge. Why dol say, Let him judge? He has judged already, 
weeks, months ago, as soon as each quarrel happened : and, 
perhaps, he found us in the wrong as well as our neighbours ; 
and, if so, the least said the soonest mended. Let us forgive 
and forget, lest we be neither forgotten nor forgiven. 

And, because the Lord is at hand, be anxious about nothing. 
The word here is the same as in the Sermon on the Mount. It 
means do not fret; do not terrify yourselves ; for the Lord is 
at hand ; he knows what you want: and will he not give it? 
Is not Christmas-day a sign that he will give it—a pledge of his 
love? What did he do on the first Christmas-day ? What did 
he shew himself to be on the first Christmas-day ? Now, here 
is the root of the whole matter, and a deep root it is; as deep 
as the beginning of all things which are, or ever were, or ever 
will be. And yet if we will believe our Bibles, it is a root 
which we all may find. What did the angels say the first 
Christmas night? Peace on earth, and goodwill to men. That 
is what God proclaimed. ‘That is what he said that he had, 
and would give. 

Now, says the apostle, if you will believe the latter half of 
this same Christmas message, then the first half of it will come 
true to you. If you will believe that God’s will is a good will 
to you, then you will have peace on earth. For believe in 
Christmas-day ; believe that the Lord is at hand; that he has been 
made man for ever and ever ; and that to the Man Christ Jesus 
all power is given in heaven and earth: and then, if you want 
aught, instead of grudging or grinding your neighbours, ask him. 
In everything let your requests be made known unto God : and 
then the peace of God will keep your hearts through Christ Jesus. 
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You will feel at peace with God through Christ Jesus, because 
you have found out that God is at peace with you; that God is 
not against you, but for you; that God does not hate you, but 
love you; and if God is at peace with you, what cause have 
you to be at war with him? And so the message of Christmas- 
day will bring you peace. 

You will be at peace with your neighbours, through Christ 
Jesus. When you see God stooping to make peace with sinful 
men, you will be ashamed to be quarrelling with them. When 
you see God full of love, you will be ashamed to keep up 
peevishness, grudging, and spite. When you see God’s heaven 
full of light, you will be ashamed to be dark yourselves ; your 
hearts will go out freely to your fellow-creatures ; you will long 
to be friends with every one you meet; and you will find in that 
the highest pleasure which you ever felt in life. But mind one 
thing—what sort of a peace this peace of God is. It passes all 
understanding ; the very loftiest understanding. The cleverest 
and most learned men that ever lived could not have found 
it—we know they did not find it—by their own cleverness and 
learning. No more will you find God’s peace, if you seek for 
it with your understanding. Thinking will not bring you peace, 
think as shrewdly as you may. Reading will not bring it, read 
as deeply as you may. Some people think otherwise; that 
they can get the peace of God by understanding. If they could 
but understand more, their minds would be at rest. So they 
weary themselves with reading, and thinking, and arguing, 
perhaps trying to understand predestination, election, assurance ; 
perhaps trying to understand which is the true Church. What 
do they get thereby? Certainly not the peace of God. They 
certainly do not set their minds at rest. They cannot. Books 
cannot give a live soul rest. Understanding cannot. N othing 
can give you or me rest, save God himself. The peace is 
God’s ; and he must give it himself, with his own hand, or we 
shall never get it. Go then to God himself. Thou art his 
child, as Christmas-day declares: be not afraid to go unto thy 
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‘Father. Pray to him; tell him what thou wantest : say, Father, 
I am not moderate, reasonable, forbearing. I fear I cannot 
keep Christmas-day aright, for I have not a peaceful Christmas 
spirit in me; and I know that I shall never get it by thinking, 
and reading, and understanding; for it passes all that, and lies far 
away beyond it, does peace, in the very essence of thine 
undivided, unmoved, absolute, eternal Godhead, which no 
change nor decay of this created world, nor sin or folly of men 
or devils, can ever alter ; but which abideth for ever what it is, 
in perfect rest, and perfect power, and perfect love. O Father, 
give me thy peace. Soothe this restless, greedy, fretful soul of 
mine, as a mother soothes a sick and feverish child. How 
thou wilt do it I do not know. It passes all understanding. 
But though the sick child cannot reach the mother, the mother 
is at hand, and can reach it. Though the eagle, by flying, 
cannot reach the sun, yet the sun is at hand, and can reach all 
the earth, and pour its light and warmth over all things. And 
thou art more than a mother: thou art the everlasting Father. 
Pour thy love over me, that I may love as thou lovest. Thou 
art more than the sun: thou art the light and the life of all 
things. Pour thy light and thy life over me, that I may see as 
thou seest, and live as thou livest, and be at peace with myself 
and all the world, as thou art at peace with thyself and all 
the world. Again, I say, I know not how; for it passes all 
understanding : but I hope that thou wilt do it forme. I trust 
that thou wilt do it for me, for I believe the good news of 
Christmas-day. I believe that thou art love, and that thy 
mercy is over all thy works. I believe the message of Christmas- 
day: that thou so lovest the world, that thou hast sent thy 
Son to save the world, and me. I know not how; for that, too, 
passes understanding: but I believe that thou wilt do it ; for I 
believe that thou art love; and that thy mercy is over all thy 
works, even over me. I believe the message of Christmas-day, 
that thy will is peace on earth, even peace to me, restless and 
unquiet as I am; and goodwill to men, even to me, the 
chief of sinners. 


SERMON XOGGLE 


THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT: 


(First Sunday after Christmas.) 


ISAIAH Xxxviil, 16. 


O Lord, by these things men live, and in all these things is the lite 
of my spirit. 


A ELESE words are the words of Hezekiah, king of Judah: 

and they are true words, words from God. But, if they 
are true words, they are true words for every one—for you and 
me, for every one here in this church this day: for they do not 
say, By these things certain men live, one man here and another 
man there; but all men. Whosoever is really alive, that is, 
has life in his spirit, his soul, his heart, the life of a man 
and not a beast, the only life which is worthy to be called life, 
then that life is kept up in him in the same way that it was kept 
up in Hezekiah, and by the same means. 

Let us see, then, what things they were which gave Hezekiah’s 
spirit life. Great joy, great honour, great success, wealth, 
health, prosperity and pleasure? Was it by these things that 
Hezekiah found men lived? Not so, but by great sorrow. 
‘In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death. And Isaiah the 
prophet the son of Amos came unto him and said, Thus saith 


the Lord, Set thine house in order; for thou shalt die and not 
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live. Then Hezekiah turned his face towards the wall and 
prayed unto the Lord ; and Hezekiah wept sore.’ 

Trouble -upon trouble came on Hezekiah; and that just 
when he might have expected a little rest. The Lord had 
just delivered Hezekiah and the Jews from a fearful danger, 
of which we read in the chapter before. Hezekiah had believed 
God’s promise by the mouth of Isaiah. He held fast his faith 
in God when Sennacherib and his Assyrian army were camping 
round Jerusalem ; for God had said, ‘I will defend this city to 
save it for my own sake and for my servant David’s sake.’ He 
defended his city bravely and nobly, and showed himself a true, 
and valiant, and godly king. And perhaps Hezekiah expected 
to be rewarded for his faith, and rewarded for having done his 
duty : but it was not so. He had to wait, and to endure more. 
And now this fresh trouble was come upon him. Isaiah told 
him he should die and not live: and he must prepare himself 
to meet death. 

Hezekiah, you see, was horribly afraid of death. I do not 
mean that he was afraid of going to hell, for he does not say 
so: but he felt, to use his own words, ‘The grave cannot praise 
thee, death cannot celebrate thee: they that go down into the 
pit cannot hope for thy truth.’ And, therefore, death looked 
to him an ugly and an evil thing—as it is; the Lord’s enemy, 
and his last enemy, the one with which he will have the 
longest and sorest fight. He conquered death by rising from 
the dead: but nevertheless we die; and death is an ugly, 
fearful, hateful thing in itself, and rightly called the King of 
Terrors: for terrible it is to those who do not know that 
Christ has conquered it. Hezekiah lived before the Lord 
Jesus came into the flesh to bring life and immortality to light, 
by rising from the dead ; and, therefore, thé life after death was 
not brought to light to him, any more than it was to David, 
or any other Old Testament Jew. He dreaded it, because he 
knew not what would come after death. And, therefore, he 
prayed hard not to die. He did not pray altogether in a right 
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way: butstill he prayed. ‘Remember now, O Lord, I beseech 
thee, how I have walked before thee in truth and with a 
perfect heart, and have done that which was good in thy sight.’ 
And the Lord heard his prayer. ‘Then came the word of the 
Lord to Isaiah, saying, Go, and say to Hezekiah, Thus saith 
the Lord, I have heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears, 
behold I will add unto thy days fifteen years.’ 

Then what was the use of God’s warning to him? What 
was the use of his sickness and his terror, if, after all, his prayer 
was heard, and after the Lord had told him, Thou shalt die and 
not live—that did not come to pass: but the very contrary 
happened, that he lived, and did not die? 

Of what use to him was it? Of this use at least, that it 
taught him that the Lord God would hear the prayers of mortal 
men. Oh my friends, is not that worth knowing? Is not that 
worth going through any misery to learn—that the Lord will 
hear us? That he is not a cold, arbitrary tyrant, who goes his 
own way, never caring for our cries and tears, too proud to turn 
out of his way to hear us: but that he is very pitiful and of 
tender mercy, and repenting him of the evil? Hezekiah did not 
pray rightly. He thought himself a better man than he was. He 
said, ‘Remember now, O Lord, I beseech thee, how I have 
walked before thee in truth and with a perfect heart, and have 
done that which is good in thy sight.’, And Hezekiah wept sore. 
But he did pray. He went to God, and told his story to him, 
and wept sore; and the Lord God heard him, and taught 
him that he was not as good as he fancied; taught him that, 
after all, he had nothing to say for himself—no reason to shew 
why he should not die. ‘What shall I say? He hath both 
spoken unto me, and himself hath done it: I shall go softly 
all my years in the bitterness of my soul.’ And so he felt that, 
instead of justifying himself, he must throw himself utterly 
on God’s love and mercy; that God must undertake for 
him. ‘O Lord, I am oppressed, crushed—the heart is beaten 
out of me. I have nothing to say for myself. Undertake for 
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me. I have nothing to say for myself, but I have plenty to say 
of thee. Thou art good and just. Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell. JI can say no more.’ 

And then he found that the Lord was ready to save him. 
That what the Lord wished was, not to kill him, but to recover 
him, and make him live—live more really, and fully, and wisely, 
and manfully—by making him trust more utterly in God’s good- 
ness, and love, and mercy ; making him more certain that, good 
as he thought himself, and perfect in heart, he was full of sins: 
and yet that the Lord had cast all these sins of his behind his 
back, forgotten and forgiven them, as soon as he had made him 
see that all that was good and strong in him came from God, 
and all that was evil and weak from himself. And then he says, 
‘O Lord, by these things men live, and in all these things is the 
life of my spirit.’ God meant all along to receive me, and 
make me live. He chastened me, and brought me low, to shew 
me that my own faith, my own righteousness, was no reason for 
his saving me: but that his own love and mercy was a good 
reason for saving me. ‘ Behold,’ he goes on to say, ‘for peace 
I had great bitterness : but thou hast in love to my soul de- 
livered it from the pit of corruption: for thou hast cast all my 
sins behind thy back.’ 

And, my dear friends, what Hezekiah saw but dimly, we 
ought to see clearly. The blessed news of the Gospel ought to 
tell us it clearly. For the blessed Gospel tells us that the same 
Lord who chastened and taught, and then saved, Hezekiah, 
was made flesh, and born a man of the substance of a mortal 
woman ; that he might in his own person bear all our sicknesses 
and carry our infirmities ; that he might understand all our 
temptations, and be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
seeing that he himself was tempted in all points likewise, yet 
without sin. 

Oh hear this, you who have had sorrows in past times. Hear 
this, you who expect sorrows in the times to come. 


He who made, he who lightens, every man who comes into 
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the world ; he who gave you every right thought and wholesome 
feeling that you ever had in your lives: he counts your tears ; 
he knows your sorrows ; he is able and willing to save you to 
the uttermost. Therefore do not be afraid of your own afflic- 
tions. Face them like men. Think over them. Ask him to 
help you out of them: or if that is not to be, at least to tell you 
what he means by them. Be sure that what he must mean by 
them is good to you: a lesson to you, that in some way or other 
they are meant to make you wiser, stronger, hardier, more sure 
of God’s love, more ready to do God’s work, whithersoever it 
may lead you. Do not be afraid of the dark day of affliction, I 
say. It may teach you more than the bright prosperous one. 
Many a man can see clearly in the cloudy day, who would be 
dazzled in the sunlight. The dull weather, they say, is the best 
weather for battle ; and sorrow is the best time for seeing through 
and conquering one’s own self. Therefore do not be afraid, I 
say, of sorrow. All the clouds in the sky cannot move the sun 
a foot further off; and all the sorrow in the world cannot move 
God any further off. God is there still, where he always was; 
near you, and below you, and above you, and around you; for 
in him you live and move and have your being, and are the 
offspring and children of God. Nay, he is nearer you, if pos- 
sible, in sorrow, than in joy. He is informing you, and guiding 
you with his eye, and, like a father, teaching you the right way 
which you should go. He is searching and purging your hearts, 
and cleansing you from your secret faults, and teaching you to 
know who you are and to know who he is—your Father, the 
knowledge of whom is life eternal. By these things, my friends 
—by being brought low and made helpless, till ashamed of our- 
selves, and weary of ourselves, we lift up eyes and heart to God 
who made us, like lost children crying after a Father—by these 


things, I say, we live, and in all these things is the life of our 
spirit. 


SERMON XXXIII. 


THE UNCHANGEABLE ONE, 


PsALM cxix. 89—96. 


For ever, O Lord, thy word is settled in heaven. ‘Thy faithfulness is unte 
all generations : thou hast established the earth, and it abideth. They 
continue this day according to thine ordinances: for all are thy servants. 
Unless thy law had been my delight, I should then have perished in mine 
affliction. I will never forget thy precepts: for with them thou hast 
quickened me. I am thine, save me; for I have sought thy precepts. 
The wicked have waited for me to destroy me: but I will consider thy 
testimonies. I have seen an end of all perfection; but thy command- 
ment is exceeding broad. 


i ea Psalmist is in great trouble. He does not know whom 

to trust, what to expect next, whom to look to. Every- 
thing seems failing and changing round him. His psalm was 
most probably written during the Babylonish captivity, at a time 
when all the countries and kingdoms of the east were being de- 
stroyed by the Chaldean armies. 

Then, he says, Be it so. If everything else changes, God 
cannot. If everything else fails, God’s plans cannot. He can 
rest on the thought of God; of his goodness, his faithfulness, 
order, providence. God is governing the world righteously and 
orderly. Whatever disorder there is on earth, there is none in 
heaven. God’s word endures for ever there. 


Then he looks on the world round him ; all is well ordered— 
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seasons, animals, sun, and stars abide. They continue this day 
according to God’s ordinances. The unchangeableness of 
nature is a comfort to him; for it isa token of the unchange- 
ablenes of God who made it. 

Now, I do beg you to think carefully over this verse ; because 
it is quite against the very common notion that, because the 
earth was cursed for Adam’s sake, therefore it is cursed now; 
that because it was said to him, Thorns and thistles shall it 
bring forth to thee, therefore that holds good now. It is not 
so, my friends; neither is there, as far as I know, in any part 
whatsoever of Scripture, any mention of Adam’s curse continu- 
ing to our day. St. John, in the Revelations, certainly says, 
‘And there shall be no more curse.’ But if you will read the 
Revelation, you will find that what he plainly refers to is to the 
fearful curses, the plagues, the vials of wrath, as he calls them, 
which were to be poured out on the earth; and then to cease 
when the New Jerusalem came down from heaven. 

St. Paul, again, knows nothing about any such curse upon 
the earth. He says that death came into the world by Adam’s 
sin : but that must be understood only of man, and the world of 
man ; and for this simple reason, that we know, without the 
possibility of doubt, that animals died in this world just as they 
do now, not only thousands, but hundreds of thousands of years 
before man appeared on earth. 

What St. Paul says of the creation, in one of his most 
glorious passages, is this—not that it is cursed, but that it 
groans and travails continually in the pangs of labour, trying to 
bring forth ; trying to bring forth something better than itself; 
to develop, and rise from good to better, and from that to 
better still ; till all things become perfect in a way which we 
cannot conceive, but which God has ordained before the 
foundation of the world. 

Besides, as a fact, the earth does not bring forth thorns and 
thistles to us, but good grain, and fruitful crops, and an 
abundant return for our labour. if we choose to till the ground. 
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And wise men, who study God’s works, can find no curse at all 
upon the earth, nor sign of a curse, neither in plants nor 
beasts, no, nor in the smallest gnat in the air. The more 
they look into the wonders of God’s world, the more they find 
it true that there is order everywhere, beauty everywhere, 
fruitfulness everywhere, usefulness everywhere—that all things 
continue as at the beginning; that, as the psalmist says in 
another place, God has made them fast for ever and ever, and 
given them a law which cannot be broken. And if you will 
look at Genesis viii. 21, 22, you will find from the plain words 
of Scripture itself, that Adam’s curse, whatever it was, was taken 
off after the flood, ‘ And the Lord smelled a sweet savour: and 
the Lord said in his heart, I will not again curse the ground any 
more for man’s sake ;, for the imagination of man’s heart is evil 
from his youth ; neither will I again smite any more everything 
living, as I have done. While the earth remaineth, seed-time 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, and 
day and night shall not cease.’ 

Therefore, my friends, open your eyes and your hearts freely 
to the message which God is sending you, in summer and 
winter, in seed-time and in harvest, in sunshine and in storm; 
that God is not a hard God, a revengeful God, a God of curses, 
who is extreme to mark what is done amiss, and keepeth his 
anger for ever. No: but that he is your Father in heaven, 
who hateth nothing that he has made, and whose mercy is over 
all his works; who made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that therein is ; who keepeth truth for ever; who helpeth them 
to right that suffer wrong ; who feedeth the hungry ; a God who 
feeds the birds of the air, though they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; and who clothes the grass of the 
field, which toils not, neither doth it spin; and who will much 
much more clothe and feed you, to whom he has given reason, 
understanding, and the power of learning his laws, the rules by 
which this world of his is made and works, and of turning 
them to your own profit in rational and honest labour. 
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And think, my friends, if the old Psalmist, before Christ 
came, could believe all this, and find comfort in it, much more 
ought we. Shame to us if we do not. I had almost said, we 
deny Christ, if we do not. For who said those last words 
concerning the birds of the air, and the grass of the field? 
Who told us that we have not merely a Master or a Judge in 
heaven, but a Father in heaven? Who but that very Word of 
God, whom the Psalmist saw dimly and afar off?) He knew 
that the Word of God abode for ever in heaven: but he knew 
not, as far as we can tell, that that same Word would conde- 
scend to be made flesh, and dwell among men that we might 
see his glory, full of grace and truth. The old Psalmist knew 
that God’s word was full of truth, and that gave him comfort in 
the wild and sad times in which he lived; but he did not know 
—none of the Old Testament prophets knew,—how full God’s 
word was of grace also. That he was so full of love, conde- 
scension, pity, generosity, so full of longing to seek and save all 
that was lost, to set right all that was wrong, in one word again, 
so full of grace, that he would condescend to be born of the 
Virgin Mary, suffer under Pontius Pilate, to be crucified, dead 
and buried, that he might become a faithful High Priest for us, 
full of understanding, fellow-feeling, pity, love, because he has 
been tempted in all things like as we are, yet without sin. 

My friends, was not the old Psalmist a Jew, and are not we 
Christian men? Then, if the old Psalmist could trust God, 
how much more should we? If he could find comfort in the 
thought of God’s order, how much more should we? If he 
could find comfort in the thought of his justice, how much 
more should we? If he could find comfort in the thought of 
his love, how much more should we? Yes; let us be full of 
troubles, doubts, sorrows; let times be uncertain, dark, and 
dangerous ; let strange new truths be discovered, which we 
cannot, at first sight, fit into what we know to be true already: 
we can still say, ‘I will not fear, though the earth be moved, 
and the hills be carried into the midst of the sea.’ For the 
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word of God abideth for ever in heaven, even Jesus Christ, who 
is the Light of the world and the Life of men. To him all 
power is given in heaven and earth. He is set on the throne, 
judging right, and ministering true judgment among the people. 
All things, as the Psalmist says, come to an end. All men’s 
plans, men’s notions, men’s systems, men’s doctrines, grow old, 
wear out, and perish. 


The old order changes, giving place to the new : 
But God fulfils himself in many ways. 


For men are not ruling the world. Christ is ruling the world ; 
and his commandment is exceeding broad. His laws are broad 
enough for all people, all countries, all ages ; and strangely as 
they may seem to work, in the eyes of us short-sighted timorous 
human beings, still all is going well, and all will go well; for 
Christ reigns, and will reign, till he has put all enemies under 
his feet, and God be all in all. 


SERMON XXXIV. 


EN TOYTQ NIKA. 


(Good Friday, 1860.) 


1 CORINTHIANS i. 23-25. 


But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God. Because the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weakness of God is 
stronger than men. 


HE foolishness of God? The weakness of God? These 

are strange words. But they are St. Paul’s words, not 

mine. If he had not said them first, I should not dare to say 
them now. 

But what do they mean? Can God be weak? Can God 
be foolish? No, says St. Paul. Nothing less. For so strong 
is God, that his very weakness, if he seems weak, is stronger 
than all mankind. So wise is God, that his very foolishness, if 
he seems foolish, is wiser than all mankind. 

Why then talk of the weakness of God, of the foolishness of 
God, if he be neither weak nor foolish? Why use words which 
seem blasphemous, if they are not true? 

I do not say these ugly words for myself. St. Paul did not 
say these ugly words for himself, But men have said them ; too 


many men, and too often. The Jews, who sought after a sign, 
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said them in St. Paul’s time. The Corinthian Greeks, who 
sought after wisdom, said them also. ‘There are men who say 
them now. We all are tempted at times to say them in our 
hearts. As often as we forget Good Friday, and what Good 
Friday means, and what Good Friday brought to all mankind, 
we do say them in our hearts ; and charge God—though we 
should not like to confess it even to ourselves—with weakness 
and with folly. 

Now, how is this? Let us consider, first, how it was with 
‘these Jews and Greeks. 

Why did the cross ot Christ, and the message of Good 
Friday, seem to them weakness and folly? Why did they 
answer St. Paul, ‘Your Christ cannot be God, or he would 
never have allowed himself to be crucified ?’ 

The Jews required a sign; a sign from heaven; a sign of 
God’s power. Thunder and earthquakes, armies of angels, 
taking vengeance on the heathen; these were the signs of 
Christ which they expected. A Christ who came in such awful 
glory as that, they would accept, and follow, and-look to him 
to lead them against the Romans, that they might conquer 
them, and all the nations upon earth. And all that St. Paul 
gave them, was a sign of Christ’s weakness. ‘He was despised 
and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief. . . . . He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows, 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 
He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth : he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.’ 
Then said the Jews—This is no Christ for us, this weak, 
despised, crucified Christ. Then answered St. Paul—Weak ? 
I tell you that what seems to you weakness, is the very power 
of God. You Jews wish to conquer all mankind: and behold, 
instead, you yourselves are rushing to ruin and destruction; 
but what you cannot do, Christ on his cross can do, Weak, 
shamed, despised, dying man as he seemed, he is still con- 
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queror ; and he will conquer all mankind at last, and draw all 
men to himself. Know that what seems to you weakness, is 
the very power of God; the power of doing good, and of 
suffering all things, that he may do good: and that ¢/a¢ will 
conquer the world, when riches and glory, and armies, aye, the 
very thunder and the earthquake, have failed utterly. 

The Greeks, again, sought after wisdom. If St. Paul was 
(as he said) the apostle of God, then they expected him to 
argue with them on cunning points of philosophy; about 
the being of God, the nature of the world and of the soul ; 
about finite and infinite, cause and effect, being and not being, 
and all those dark questions with which they astonished simple 
people, and gained power over them, and set up for wise men 
and teachers to their own profit and glory, pampering their 
own luxury and self-conceit. And all St. Paul gave them, 
seemed to them mere foolishness. He could have argued with 
these Greeks on those deep matters ; for he was a great scholar, 
and a true philosopher, and could speak wisdom among those 
who were perfect : but he would not. He determined to know 
nothing among them but Jesus Christ, and him crucified ; and 
he told them, You disputers of this world, while you are 
deceiving simple souls with enticing words of man’s wisdom 
and philosophy, falsely so called, you are trifling away your own 
souls and your hearers’ into hell. What you need, and what 
they need, is not philosophy, but a new heart and a right spirit. 
Sin is your disease ; and you know that it is so, in the depth of 
your hearts. Then know this, that God so loved you, sinners 
as you are, that he condescended to become mortal man, and 
to give himself up to death, even the shameful and horrible 
death of the cross, that he might save you from your sins; and 
he that would be saved now, let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow him. And to that, those proud Greeks 
answered,—That is a tale unworthy of philosophers. The 
Cross? It is a death of shame—the death of slaves and 
wretches. ‘Tell your tale to slaves, not tous. To give himself 
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up to the death of the cross is foolishness, and not the 
wisdom which we want. Then answered St. Paul and said,— 
True. The cross is a slave’s and a wretch’s death; and 
therefore slaves and wretches will hear me, though you will 
not. ‘For you see your calling, brethren, how that not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are 
called: but God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to 
confound the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are mighty; and 
base things of the world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are: that no flesh should glory in his presence,’ 
For the foolishness of God is wiser than all the wisdom of men. 
You Greeks, with all your philosophy and your wisdom, have 
been trying, for hundreds of years, to find aut the laws of 
heaven and earth, and to set the world right by them ; and you 
have not done it. You have not found out the secrets of 
the world. You have not set the world right. You have not 
even set your own hearts and lives nght. But what your 
seeming wisdom cannot do, the seeming foolishness of Christ 
on his cross will do. Does it seem to you foolish of him, 
to believe that he could save the world, by giving himself up to 
a horrible and shameful death? Does it seem to you foolishness 
in me, to preach nothing but him crucified, and to say, Behold 
God dying for men? Then know, that what seems to you 
foolishness, is the very wisdom of God. That God knows the 
secret of touching, convincing, and converting the hearts of 
men, though you do not. That God knows how the world is 
made, and how to set it right, though you do not. That God 
knows the law which keeps all heaven and earth in order, 
though you do not; and that that law is charity,—self-sacrificing 
love, which shines out from the cross of Christ. Know, that 
when all your arguments and philosophies have failed to teach 
men what they ought to do, one earnest penitent look at Christ 
upon his cross will teach them. ‘That their hearts will leap up 
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in answer, and cry, If this be God, I can believe in him. If this 
be God, I can trust him. If this be God, I can obey him. 
That one look at Christ upon his cross will make them—what 
you could never make them—new men, filled with a new 
thought; the thought that God is love, and that he who 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him ; and that 
the poor slaves and wretches, whom you despise, will look unto 
the cross and be saved, and become new men, and lead new 
lives, and rise to be saints and martyrs to God and to his Christ, 
giving themselves up to torments and death, as Christ did 
before them ; and that out of them shall spring that church of 
Christ, which shall reign over all the world, when you and your 
philosophies have crumbled into dust. 

My friends, let us look, earnestly, humbly, and solemnly this 
day, at Christ upon his cross. Let us learn that love, the utter 
self-sacrificing love which Christ shewed on his cross, is stronger 
than all pomp and might, all armies, riches, governments ; aye, 
that it is the very power of God, by which all things consist, 
which holds together heaven and earth and all that is therein. 

Let us learn that love, the utter self-sacrificing love which 
Christ shewed on his cross, is wiser than all arguments, 
doctrines, philosophies, whether they be true or false; aye, that 
it is the very wisdom of God, by which he convinces and 
converts all hearts and souls; and let us look to the cross, and 
see there the wisdom of God, and the power of God, mighty to 
save to the uttermost all who come through Christ to him. 

And let us remember this, that whenever we fancy ourselves 
to be strong and powerful, and think to aggrandize ourselves 
at our neighbour’s expense, and to crush those who are weaker 
than ourselves, then we are forgetting the lesson of Good 
Friday ; that whenever we fancy that the way to be wise is, 
to use our wit and our knowledge for our own glory, and by 
them to manage our fellow-men, and make them admire us 
and bow down to us, then we forget the lesson of Good Friday. 
For whosoever gives himself up to selfish ambition, or to selfish 
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cunning, charges Christ upon his cross with weakness and with 
foolishness, and denies the Lord who bought him with his 
blood. 

My friends, I have no more to say. Much more I might 
say. For Good Friday has many other meanings, and all the 
sermons of a lifetime would not exhaust them all. 

But one thing seemed to me fit to be said, and I say it again, 
and entreat you to carry it home with you, and live by the light 
of it all the year round. 

Do you wish to be powerful? Then look at Christ upon his 
cross ; at what seems to men his weakness ; and learn from him 
how to be strong. Do you wish to be wise? Then look at 
Christ upon the cross; and at what seemed to men his folly ; 
and learn from him how to be wise. For sooner or later, I 
hope and trust, you will find that true, which St. Buonaventura 
(wise and strong himself) used to say,—That all the learning in 
the world had never taught him so much as the sight of Christ 
upon the cross, 


SERMON XXXV. 


THE ETERNAL MANHOOD. 


(First Sunday after Easter.) 


JOHN xx. 29. 


Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed ; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed. 


GF the eighth day after the Lord Jesus rose from the dead, 

he appeared a second time to his disciples. On this 
day he strengthened St. Thomas’s weak faith, by giving him 
proof, sensible proof, that he was indeed and really the very 
same person who had been crucified, wearing the very same 
human nature, the very same man’s body. 

‘Blessed are they who have not seen, and yet have believed.’ 
You have not seen. You have never beheld with your bodily 
eyes, or touched with your bodily hand, as St. Thomas did, the 
Lord Jesus Christ. And yet you may be more blessed now, 
this day, than St. Thomas was then. We are too apt to fancy, 
that, to have seen the Lord with our eyes, to have walked with 
him, and talked with him, as the apostles did, was the greatest 
honour and blessing which could happen to man. We fancy, 
perhaps, at times, that if the Lord Jesus were to come visibly 
among us now, we should want nothing more to make us good ; 
that we could not help listening to him, obeying him, loving him. 


But the Scriptures prove to us that it was not so. The 
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Scribes and Pharisees saw him and talked with him; yet they 
hated him. Judas Iscariot, yet he betrayed him. Pilate, yet 
he condemned him. The word preached profited them nothing, 
not being mixed with faith in those who heard him. Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of glory, came and preached himself to them ; 
declared to them who he was, proved who he was by his mighty 
works of love and mercy, and by fulfilling all the prophecies of 
Scripture which spoke of him ; and yet they did not believe him, 
they hated him, they crucified him ; because they had no faith. 

You see, therefore, that something more than seeing him with 
our bodily eyes is wanted to make us believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; something more than seeing him with our bodily eyes is 
wanted to make us blessed. St. Thomas saw him ; St. Thomas 
was allowed, by the boundless condescension and mercy of the 
Lord Jesus, to put his hand into his side. And yet the Lord 
does not say to him,—See how blessed thou art; see how 
honoured thou art, by being allowed to touch me. No; our 
Lord rather rebukes him for requiring such a proof. 

There are those who will not believe without seeing ; who 
say, I must have proof. What I hear in church is too much for 
me to believe without many more reasons than are given for it 
all. Many people, for instance, stumble at the stumbling-block 
of the cross, and cannot bring themselves to believe that God 
would condescend to suffer and to die for men. Others cannot 
make up their minds about the resurrection. It seems to them 
a strange and impossible thing that Jesus’ body should have 
risen from the grave and ascended to heaven, and that our 
bodies should rise also. That was the great puzzle to the 
Greeks, who thought themselves very learned and cunning, and 
were great arguers and disputers about all deep matters in 
heaven and earth. When St. Paul preached to them on Mars’ 
Hill, they heard him vatiently enough, till he spoke of Jesus 
rising from the dead ; and then they mocked ; laughed at the 
notion as absurd. And we find that the Corinthians, even after 
they were converted and baptised Christians, were puzzled 
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about this same matter. They could not understand how the 
dead were raised, and with what body they would come. 

With such the Lord is notangry. If they really wish to know 
what is true, and to do what is right; if they really are, as St. 
Paul says, ‘ feeling after the Lord, if haply they may find him ;’ 
then the Lord will give them light in due time, and shew them 
what they ought to believe, and give them the sort of proof 
which they want. All such he treats as he did Thomas, when 
he said, in his great condescension, ‘Reach hither thy finger, 
and behold my hands, and reach hither thy hand, and thrust it 
into my side, and be not faithless but believing.’ 

So the Lord sent to those Corinthians the very sort of proof 
which they wanted, by the hand of the learned apostle, St. Paul. 
They were great observers of the works of nature, of the strange 
movement and change, birth and death, which goes on in 
beasts, and in plants, and in the clouds, and the rivers, and the 
very stones under our feet. And they said, We cannot believe 
in the resurrection of the dead, because we see nothing like it 
in the world around us. And St. Paul was sent to tell them. 
No: you do see something like it. If you will look deeper 
into the working of the world around you, you will see that the 
rising again of the dead, instead of being an unnatural or an 
absurd thing, is the most reasonable and natural thing, the 
perfect fulfilment, and crowning wonder of wonderful laws 
which are working round you in every seed which you sow; in 
the flesh of beasts and fishes ; in bodies celestial and bodies 
terrestrial: and so in that glorious chapter which we read in the 
Burial Service, St. Paul tells the Corinthians, who went alto- 
gether by sense, and reasoning about the things which they 
could see and handle, that sense and reasoning were on his 
side, on God’s side; and that the mysteries of faith, like the 
resurrection of the body, were not contrary to reason, but agreed 
with it. 

So does the Lord clear up the doubts of his people, in the 
way which is best for them. But he does not call them as 
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blessed as others. There is a higher faith than that. There is 
a better part. The same part which Mary chose. The same 
faith of which our Lord says,—‘ Blessed are they who have not 
seen, and yet have believed.’ The faith of the heart ; the child- 
like, undoubting, ready, willing faith, which welcomes the news 
of the Lord ; which runs to meet it, and is not astonished at it; 
and, if it ever doubts for a moment, only doubts for very joy 
and delight ; and feeling that the news of the gospel is good 
news, cannot help feeling now and then that it is too good news 
to be true ; shewing its love and its faith in its very hesitation. 
This is the childlike heart, whereof it is written, ‘Except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

The hearts of little children ; the hearts which begin by faith 
and love toward God himself ; the hearts which know God ; the 
hearts to whom God has revealed himself, and taught them, 
they know not how, that he is love. They are so sure of God’s 
goodness, so sure of his power, so sure of his love, his willing- 
ness to have mercy, and to deliver poor creatures, that they find 
nothing strange, nothing difficult, in the mysteries of faith. To 
them it is not a thing incredible, that God should have come 
down and died upon the cross. When they hear the good 
news of him who gave his own life for them, it seems a 
natural thing to them, a reasonable thing: not of course a 
thing which they could have expected; but yet not a thing 
to doubt of or to be astonished at. For they know that God 
is love. 

And now some of you may say, Then are we more blessed 
than Thomas? We have noi seen, and yet we have believed. 
We never doubted. We never wanted any arguments, or 
learned books, or special inward assurances: From the moment 
that we began to learn our catechisms at school we believed it, 
of course, every word of it. Do we not say the Creed every 
Sunday; I believe in—and so forth? O my friends, do you 
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believe indeed? If you do, blessed are you. But are you sure 
that you speak truth ? 

You may believe it. But do you believe in it? Have you 
faith in it? Do you put your trust in it? Is your heart in it? 
Is it in your heart? Do you love it, rejoice in it, delight to 
think over it; to look forward to it, to make yourselves ready 
and fit for it. Do you believe in it, in short, or do you only 
believe it, as you believe that there is an Emperor of China, or 
that there is a country called America, or any other matter with 
which you have nothing to do, for which you care nothing, and 
which would make no difference at all to you, if you found out 
to-morrow that it was not so. That is mere dead belief; faith 
without works, which is dead, the belief of the brains, not the 
faith of the heart and spirit. 

Oh, do you really believe the good news of this text, in which 
the Son of God himself said to mortal men like ourselves, 
‘Handle me and see that it is I, indeed ; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones as ye see me have.’ Do you believe that there 
is a Man evermore on the right hand of God? That now as 
we speak a man is offering up before the Father his perfect and 
all-cleansing sacrifice? That, in the midst of the throne of 
God, is he himself who was born of the Virgin Mary, and 
crucified under Pontius Pilate? Do you wish to find out 
whether you believe that or not? Then look at your own 
hearts. Look at your own prayers. Do you think of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, do you pray to the Lord Jesus Christ, as a man, 
very man, born of woman? Do you pray to him as to one who 
can be touched with the feeling of your infirmities, because he 
has been tempted in all things like as you are, yet without sin? 
When you are sad, perplexed, do you take all your sorrows and 
doubts and troubles to the Lord Jesus, and speak them all out 
to him honestly and frankly, however reverently, as a man 
speaketh to his friend? Do you really cast all your care on 
him, because you believe that he careth for you? If you do, 
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then indeed you believe in the resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and you will surely have your reward in a peace of 
mind, amid all the chances and changes of this mortal life, 
which passes man’s understanding. That blessed knowledge 
that the Lord knows all, cares for all, cordescends to all—That 
thought of a loving human face smiling upon your joys, sorrow- 
ing over your sorrows, watching you, educating you from youth 
to manhood, from manhood to the grave, from the grave to 
eternities of eternities—Whosoever has felt that, has indeed 
found the pearl of great price, for which, if need be, he would 
give up all else in earth or heaven. 

Or do you say to yourselves at times, I must not think too 
much about the Lord Jesus’s being man, lest I should forget 
that he is God? Do you shrink from opening your heart to 
him? Do you say within yourself, He is too great, too awful, 
to condescend to listen to my little mean troubles and anxieties ? 
Besides, how can I expect him to feel for them ; I, a mean, sin- 
ful man, and he the Almighty God? How do I know that he 
will not despise my meanness and paltriness ? How do I know 
that he will not be angry with me? I must be more reverent to 
him, than to trouble him with very petty matters. He was a 
man once when he was upon earth : but now that he is ascended 
up on high, Very God of Very God, in the glory which he had 
with the Father before the worlds were made, I must have more 
awful and solemn thoughts about him, and keep at a more 
humble distance from him. 

Do you ever have such thoughts as those come over you, my 
friends, when you are thinking of the Lord Jesus, and praying 
to him? If you do, shali I tell you what to say to them when 
they arise in your minds, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ Get 
thee away, thou accusing devii, who art accusing my Lord to 
me, and trying to make me fancy him less loving, less conde- 
scending, less tender, less understanding, than he was when he 
wept over the grave of Lazarus. Get thee away, thou lying 
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hypocritical devil, who pretendest to be so very humble and 
reverent to the godhead of the Lord Jesus, in order that thou 
mayest make me forget what his godhead is like, forget what 
God’s likeness is, forget that it was in his manhood, in his man’s 
words, his man’s thoughts, his man’s actions, that he shewed 
forth the glory of God, the express image of his person, and ful- 
filled the blessed words, ‘And God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness.’ Get thee behind me, Satan. I 
believe in the good news of Easter Day, and thou shalt not rob 
me of it. I believe that he who died upon the Cross, rose again 
the third day, as very and perfect man then and now, as he was 
when he bled and groaned on Calvary, and shuddered at the 
fear of death, in the garden of Gethsemane. Thou shalt not 
make my Lord’s incarnation, his birth, his passion, his resurrec- 
tion, all that he did and suffered in those thirty-three years, of 
none effect to me. Thou shalt not take from me the blessed 
message of my Bible, that there isa man in heaven in the midst 
of the throne of God. Thou shalt not take from me the blessed 
message of the Athanasian Creed, that in Christ the manhood 
is taken into God. Thou shalt not take from me the blessed 
message of Holy Communion, which declares that the very 
human flesh and blood of him who died on the Cross is now 
eternal in the heavens, and nourishes my body and soul to 
everlasting life. Thou shalt not, under pretence of voluntary 
humility and will-worship, tempt me to go and pray to angels 
or to saints, or to the Blessed Virgin, because I choose to fancy 
them more tender, more loving and condescending, more loving, 
more human, than the Lord himself, who gave himself to death 
forme. Ifthe Lord God, the Son of the Father, is not ashamed 
to be man for ever and ever, I will not be ashamed to think of 
him as man ; to pray to him as man; to believe and besure that 
he can be touched with the feeling of my infirmities ; to entreat 
him, by all that he did and suffered as a man, to deliver me 
from those temptations which he himself has conquered for 
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himself ; and to cry to him in the smallest, as well as in the 
most important matters—‘ By the mystery of thy holy incarna- 
tion ; by thine agony and bloody sweat ; by thy cross and pas- 
sion ; by thy precious death and burial ; by thy glorious resur- 
rection and ascension ;’ by all which thou hast done, and suf- 
fered, and conquered. as a man upon this earth of ours, good 
Lord, deliver us! 


SERMON XXXVI. 


THE BATTLE WITHIN. 


(Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, 1858.) 


GALATIANS, V. 16, 17. 


This I say then, Walk in the spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the lust of the 
flesh. For the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh: and these are contrary the one to the other: so that ye cannot do 
the things that ye would. 


| eee this text seem to any of you difficult to understand ? 

It need not be difficult to you; for it does not speak of 
anything which you do not know. It speaks of something 
which you have all felt, which goes on in you every day of your 
lives. It speaks of something, certainly, which is very curious, 
mysterious, difficult to put into words: but what is not curious 
and mysterious? The commonest things are usually the most 
curious? What is more wonderful than the beating of your 
heart ; your pulse which beats all day long, without your think- 
ing of it? 

Just so this battle, this struggle, which St. Paul speaks of in 
this text, is going on in us all day long, and yet we hardly think 
of it. Now what is this battle? What are these things which 
are fighting continually in your mind and in mine? St. Paul 
calls them the flesh and the spirit. ‘The flesh,’ he says, ‘lusts 


against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh.’ They pull 
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opposite ways. One wants to do one thing, and the other the 
other. But if so, one of them must be in the right, and the 
other in the wrong. Now, St. Paul says, when these two fall 
out with each other, the spirit is in the right, and the flesh in 
the wrong. And therefore, the secret of life is, to walk in the 
spirit, and so not to fulfil the lusts of the flesh. 

But if so, it must be worth our while to find out which is 
flesh, and which is spirit in us, that we may know the foolish 
part of us from the wise. What the flesh is, we may see by 
looking at a dumb beast, which is all flesh, and has no immor- 
tal soul. It may be very cunning, brave, curiously formed, 
beautiful, but one thing you will always see, that a beast does 
what it likes, and only what it likes. And this is the mark 
of the flesh, that it does what it likes. It is selfish, and self- 
indulgent, cares for nothing but itself, and what it can get for 
itself. 

True, you may raise a dumb beast above that, by taming and 
training it. You may teach a horse or dog to do what it does 
not like, and give it a sense of duty, and as it were awaken a 
soul in it. That is very wonderful, that we should be able to 
do so. It is a sign that man is made in God’s likeness. But 
I cannot stay to speak of that now. I say our flesh, our 
animal nature, is selfish and self-indulgent. I do not say, 
therefore, that it is bad: God forbid. God made our bodies 
and brains, as well as our souls; and God makes nothing bad. 
It is blasphemous to say that he does. No, our bodies as 
bodies are good; the flesh as flesh is good, when it is in 
its right place ; and its right place is to be servant, not master. 
We are not to walk after the flesh, says St. Paul: but the flesh 
is to walk after the spirit—in English, our bodies are to obey 
our spirits, our souls. For man has something higher than body 
in him. He has a spirit in him; and it is just having this 
spirit which makes him a man. For this spirit cares about 
higher things than mere gain and comfort. It can feel pity and 
mercy, love and generosity, justice and honour; and when a 
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man not only feels them, but obeys them, then he is a true 
man—a Christian man: but, on the other hand, if a man does 
not; if he be a man in whom there is no mercy or pity, no 
generosity, no benevolence, no justice or honour; who cares 
for nothing and no one but himself, and filling his own stomach 
and his own purse, and pleasing his own brute appetites in 
some way, what should you say of that man? You would say, 
he is like a brute beast—and you would say right—you would 
say just what St. Paul says. St. Paul would say, that man is 
fulfilling the lusts of the flesh; and you and St. Paul would 
mean just the same thing. Now, St. Paul says, ‘The flesh in 
us lusts against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh.’ And 
what do we gain by the spirit in us lusting against the flesh, 
and pulling us the opposite way? We gain this, St. Paul says, 
‘that we cannot do the things that we would.’ 

Does that seem no great gain to you? Let me put it a 
little plainer. St. Paul means this, and just this, that you may 
not do whatever you like. St. Paul thought it the very best 
thing for a man not to be able to do whatever he liked. As 
long, St. Paul says, as a man does whatever he likes, he lives 
according to the flesh, and is no better than a dumb beast: 
but as soon as he begins to live according to the spirit, and 
does not do whatever he likes, but restrains himself, and keeps 
himself in order, then, and then only, he becomes a true man. 

But why not do whatever we like? Because if we did do 
so, we should be certain to do wrong. I do not mean that 
you and I here like nothing but what is wrong. God forbid. 
I trust the Spirit of God is with our spirits. But I mean 
this :—That if you could let a child grow up totally without 
any control whatsoever, I believe that before that lad was 
twenty-one he would have qualified himself for the gallows 
seven times over. Thank God, that cannot happen in 
England, because people are better taught, most of them at 
least; and more, we dare not do what we like, for fear of the 
law and the policeman. 
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But, if you knew the lives which savages lead, who have 
neither law outside them to keep them straight by fear, nor 
the Spirit of God within them to keep them straight by duty 
and honour, then you would understand what I mean only 
too well. % 

Now St. Paul says,—It is a good thing for a man not to be 
able to do what he likes. But there are two ways of keeping 
him from it. One is by the law, the other is by the Spirit of 
God. The law works on a man from the outside by fear; but 
the Spirit of God works in a man by honour, by the sense of 
duty, by making him like and love what is right, and making 
him see what a beautiful and noble thing right is. 

Now St. Paul wants us to restrain ourselves, not from fear 
of being punished, but because we like to do right. That is 
what he means when he says that we are to be led by the 
Spirit, instead of being under the law. It is better to be 
afraid of the law than to do wrong: but it is best of all to do 
right from the Spirit, and of our own free will. 

Am I puzzling you? I hope not; but, lest I. should be, 
1 will give you one simple example which ought to make all 
clear as to the struggle between a man’s flesh and his spirit, 
and also as to doing right from the Spirit or from law. 

Suppose you were a soldier going into battle. You see 
your comrades falling around you, disfigured and cut up; you 
hear their groans and cries; and you are dreadfully afraid: 
and no shame to you. It is the common human instinct of 
self-preservation. The bravest men have told me that they 
are afraid at first going into action, and that they cannot get 
over the feeling. But what part of you is afraid? Your flesh, 
which is afraid of pain, just as a beast is of the whip. Then 
your flesh perhaps says, Run away—or at least skulk and hide 
—take care of yourself. But next, if you were a coward, the 
law would come into your mind, and you would say, But I 
dare not run away; for, if I do, I shall be shot as a deserter, 
or broke, and drummed out of the army. So you may go on, 
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even though you are a coward: but that is not courage. You 
have not conquered your own fear—you have not conquered 
yourself—but the law has conquered you. 

But, if you are a brave man, as I trust you all are, a higher 
spirit than your own speaks to your spirit, and makes you say 
to yourself, I dare not run away; but, more, I cannot run 
away. I should like to—but I cannot do the things that I 
would. It is my duty to go on; it is right; it is a point of 
honour with me to my country, my regiment, my Queen, my 
God, and I must go on. 

Then you are walking in the Spirit. You have conquered 
yourself, and so are a really brave man. You have obeyed the 
Spirit, and you have your reward by feeling inspirited, as 
we say; you can face death with spirit, and fight with spirit. 

But the struggle between the Spirit and the flesh is not 
ended there. When you got excited, there would probably 
come over you the lust of fighting ; you would get angry, get 
mad and lose your self-possession. 

There is the flesh waking up again, and saying, Be cruel; 
kill every one you meet. And to that the Spirit answers, No; 
be reasonable and merciful. Do not fulfil the lusts of the flesh, 
and turn yourself into a raging wild beast. Your business is 
not to butcher human beings, but to win a battle. 

Well; and even if you have conquered the enemy, you may 
not have conquered your worst enemy, which is yourself. For, 
after having fought bravely, and done your duty, what would the 
flesh say to you? I am sure it would say it to me. What but 
—Boast : talk of your own valiant deeds and successes ; get all 
the praise and honour you can; and shew how much finer a 
person you are than any of your comrades. But what would 
the Spirit say ?—and I trust you would all listen to the Spirit. 
The Spirit would say, No; do not boast; do not lower yourselt 
into the likeness of a vain peacock: but be just, and be 
modest. Give every man his due; try to praise and recom- 
mend every one whom you can; and trust to God to make 
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your deing your duty as clear as the light, and your brave 
actions as the noon-day. 

So, you see, all through, a man’s flesh might be lusting, and 
would be lusting, against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the 
flesh ; and see, too, how in each case, the flesh is tempting the 
man to be cowardly, brutal, vain, selfish, and wrong in some 
way, and the Spirit is striving to make him forget himself, and 
think of his comrades and his duty. 

Now when a man is led by the Spirit, if he is tempted to do 
wrong, he does not say, I will not do this wrong thing, but I 
cannot. I cannot do what you want me. I like to hear a 
man say that. It is a sign that he feels God’s voice in him, 
which he must obey, whether he likes or not; as Joseph said 
when he was tempted. Not, I had rather not, or I dare not: 
but, How caz I do this great wickedness against my master, 
who has trusted me, and put everything into my hand, and so, 
by being a treacherous traitor, sin against God? 

Now, is this Spirit part of our spirits, or not? I think we 
confess ourselves that it is not. St. Paul says that it is not. 
For he says, there is one Spirit—that is, one good Spirit—of 
whom he speaks as the Spirit; and this, he says, is the Spirit 
of God, and the Spirit of Christ, and the Spirit which inspires 
the spirits of all noble, Christ-like, God-like men. 

In this Spirit there is nothing proud, spiteful, cruel , nothing 
selfish, false, and mean; nothing violent, loose, debauched. 
But he is an altogether good and noble spirit, whose fruit is 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance. This, he says, is the Spirit of God; 
and this Spirit he gives to those spirits,—souls, as we call them 
now,—who desire it, that they may become righteous with 
the righteousness of Christ, and good with the goodness 
of God. 

And is not this good news? I say, my fmends, if we will 
look at it aright, there is no better news, no more inspiriting 
news for men like us, mixed up in the battle of life, and often 
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pulled downward by our own bad passions, and ashamed of 
ourselves more or less, every day of our lives ;—no better news, 
I say, than this, that what is good and right in us is not our 
own, but God’s; that our longings after good, our sense of 
duty and honour, kindliness and charity, are not merely our 
own likings or fancies: but the voice of God’s almighty and 
everlasting Spirit. Good news, indeed! For if God be for us, 
who can be against us? If God’s Spirit be with our spirits, 
they must surely be stronger than our selfish pleasure-loving 
flesh. If God himself be labouring to make us good; if he be 
putting into our hearts good desires; surely he can enable us 
to bring those desires to good effect: and all that is wanted of 
us, is to listen to God’s voice within, and do the right like men, 
whatever pain it may cost us, sure that we, by God’s help, shall 
win at last in the hardest battle of all battles, the victory over 
our own selves. 


SERMON XXXVIIL. 


HYP OCRAS Y. 


MATTHEW xvi. 3. 


Oh ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ye not discern 
the signs of the times? 


|e will need, I think, some careful thought thoroughly to 

understand this text. Our Lord in it calls the Pharisees 
and Sadducees hypocrites; because, though they could use 
their common sense and experience to judge of the weather 
they would not use them to judge of the signs of the times ; 
of what was going to happen to the Jewish nation. 

But how was their conduct hypocritical? Stupid we might 
call it, or unreasonable: but how hypocritical? That, I 
think, we may see better, by considering what the word 
hypocrite means. 

We mean now, generally, by a hypocrite, a man who pre- 
tends to be one thing, while he is another; who pretends to be 
pious and good, while he is leading a profligate life in secret ; 
who pretends to believe certain doctrines, while at heart he 
disbelieves them; a man, in short, who’is a scoundrel, and 
knows it ; but who does not intend others to know it: who 
deceives others, but does not deceive himself. 

My friends, such a man is a hypocrite: but there is another 


kind of hypocrite, and a more common one by far; and that 
429 
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is, the hypocrite who not only deceives others, but deceives 
himself likewise; the hypocrite who (as one of the wisest 
living men puts it) is astonished that you should think him 
hypocritical. 

I do not say which of these two kinds is the worse. My 
duty is to judge no man. I only say that there are such 
people, and too many of them; that we ourselves are often in 
danger of becoming such hypocrites; and that this was the 
sort of people which the Pharisees for the most part were. 
Hypocrites who had not only deceived others, but themselves 
also; who thought themselves perfectly right, honest, and 
pious ; who were therefore astonished and indignant at Christ’s 
calling them hypocrites. 

How did they get into this strange state of mind? How 
may we get into it? 

Consider first what a hypocrite means. It means strictly 
neither more nor less than a play-actor; one who personates 
different characters on the stage. That is the one original 
meaning of the word hypocrite. 

Now recollect that a man may personate characters, like a 
play-actor, and pretend to be what he is not, for two different 
objects. He may do it for other people’s sake, or for his 
own. 

1. For other people’s sake. As the Pharisees did, when 
they did all their works to be seen of men; and therefore, 
naturally, gave their attention as much as possible to outward 
forms and ceremonies, which could be seen by men. 

Now, understand me, before I go a step further, I am not 
going to speak against forms and ceremonies. No man less: 
and, above all, not against the Church forms and ceremonies, 
which have grown up, gradually and naturally, out of the piety, 
and experience, and practical common sense of many genera- 
tions of God’s saints. Men must have forms and ceremonies 
to put them in mind of the spiritual truths which they cannot 
see or handle. Men cannot get on without them; and those 
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who throw away the Church forms have to invent fresh ones, 
and less good ones, for themselves. 

All, I say, have their forms and ceremonies; and all are in 
danger, as we churchmen are, of making those forms stand 
instead of true religion. In the Church or out of the Church, 
men are all tempted to have, like the Pharisees, their traditions 
of the elders, their little rules as to conduct, over and above 
what the Bible and the Prayer-book have commanded ; and all 
are tempted to be more shocked if those rules are broken, than 
if really wrong and wicked things are done; and like the 
Pharisees of old, to be careful in paying tithe of mint, anise, 
and cummin, the commonest garden herbs, and yet forget the 
weighty matters of the law, justice, mercy, and judgment. I 
have known those who would be really more shocked at seeing 
a religious man dance or sing, than at hearing him tell a lie. 
But I will give no examples, lest I should set.you on judging 
others. Or rather, the only example which I will give is that 
of these Pharisees, who have become, by our Lord’s words 
about them, famous to all time, as hypocrites. 

Now you must bear in mind_that these Pharisees were not. 
villains and profligate) Many people, feeling, perhaps, how 

“much of what the Lord had said against the Pharisees would 
ly to them, have tried to escape from that ugly thought, by 
ut the Pharisees worse men than our_Lord does. But 
the fact is, that.they cannot be proved_to be worse than too 
many religious pedple_now-a-days There were adulterers, 
secret loose-livers among theme” Are there none now-a-days? 
They were covetous. _Afe no religious professors covetous 
now-a-days? They,¢rept into widows~houses, and, for a 
pretence made lonig prayers. Does no one do SO-now ? There 
would, of course, be among them, as there is among “alarge 
religious parties, as there is now, a great deal of inconsistént 
and bad cénduct. But, on the whole, there is no reason to 
suppose that the _greater numberof them-were what we should __\ 
call il-ipers,/7"In that terrible twenty-third chapter of St. 
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Matthew, in which our Lord denounces the sins of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, he nowhere accuses them of profligate living ; 
and the Pharisee of whom he tells us in his parable, who went 
into the Temple to pray, no doubt spoke truth when he boasted 
of not being as other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers. 
He trusted in himself that he was righteous. True. But 
whatever that means, it means that he thought that he was 
righteous, after a fashion, though it proved to be a wrong one. 
What our Lord complains of in them is, first, their hardness of 
heart ; their pride in themselves, and their contearpe Taare 
“fellowmen. Their very name Pharisee “meant that. It meant 
~geparate—they were separate from mankind ; a peculiar people ; 
who alone knew the law, with whom alone God was pleased : 
while the rest of mankind, even of their own countrymen, knew 
not the law, and were accursed, and doomed to hell. Ah God, 
who are we to cast stones at the Pharisees of old, when this is 
the very thing which you may hear said in England from 
hundreds of pulpits every Sunday, with the mere difference, 
that instead of the word law, men put the word gospel. 

For this our Lord denounced them; and next, for their 
hypocrisy, their play-acting, the outward show of religion in 
which they delighted; trying to dress, and look, and behave 
differently from other men; doing all their good works to be 
seen of men; sounding a trumpet before them when they gave 
away alms; praying standing at the corners of the streets; 
going in long clothing, making broad their phylacteries, the 
written texts of Scripture which they sewed to their garments; 
washing perpetually when they came from the market, or any 
public place, lest they should have been defiled by the touch 
of an unclean thing, or person; loving the chief seats in their 
religious meetings, and the highest places at feasts; and so 
forth,—full of affectation, vanity, and pride. 

I could tell you other stories of their ridiculous affectations : 
but I shall not. They would only make you smile: and we 
could not judge them fairly, not being able to make full allow- 
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times, the Pharisees Ste.perhaps no more affected, for Jews” 
Miter. nglishmen.  Andeaifett Be 
answered, that though our religious fast row"a days are not 
commanded expressly by the Bible or the Prayer Book, yet 
they carry out their spirit :—remember, in God’s name, that 
that was exactly what the Pharisees said, and their excuse for 
being righteous above what was written; and that they could, 
and did, quote texts of Scripture for their phylacteries, their 
washings, and all their other affectations. 

Another reason I have for not dwelling too much on these 
affectations ; and it is this. Because a man may be a play-actor 
and a self-deceiver in religion, without any of these tricks at all, 
and without much of the vanity and pride which cause them. 
For recollect that a man may act for his own amusement, as 
well as for other people’s. Children do so perpetually, and 
especially when no one is by to listen to them. . They delight 
in playing at being this person and that, and in living for a 
while in a day-dream. Oh let us take care that we do not do 
the same in our religion! It is but too easy to do so. Too 
easy ; and too common. For is it not play-acting, like any 
child, to come to this church, and here to feel repentance, 
feel forgiveness, feel gratitude, feel reverence; and then 
to go out of church and awake as from a dream, and 
become our natural selves for the rest of the week, till 
Sunday comes round again; comforting ourselves meanwhile 
with the fancy that we had been very religious last Sunday, 


and intended to be very religious next Sunday likewise? 
2E 
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Would there not be hypocrisy and play-acting in that, my 
friends ? 

Now, my dear friends, if we give way to this sort of hypocrisy, 
we shall get, as too many do, into the habit of living two lives 
at once, without knowing it. Outside us will be our religious 
life of praying, and reading, and talking of good things, and 
doing good work (as, thank God, many do whose hearts are not 
altogether right with God, or their eyes single in his sight) good 
work, which I trust God will not forget in the last day, in spite 
of all our inconsistencies. Outside us, I say, will be our 
religious life: and inside us our own actual life, our own 
natural character, too often very little changed or improved at 
all. So by continually playing at religion, we shall deceive 
ourselves. We shall make an entirely wrong estimate of the 
state of our souls. We shall fancy that this outward religion of 
ours is the state of our soul. And then, if any one tells us that 
we are play-acting, and hypocrites, we shall be as astonished 
and indignant as the Pharisees were of old. We shall make 
the same mistake as a man would, who because he always wore 
clothes, should fancy at last that his clothes were himself, part 
of his own body. So, I say, many deceive themselves, and are 
more or less hypocrites to themselves. They do not, in 
general, deceive others ; they are not, on the whole, hypocrites 
to their neighbours. For their neighbours, after a time, see what 
they cannot see themselves, that they are play-acting ; that they 
are two different people without knowing it: that their religion 
is a thing apart from their real character. A hundred signs 
shew that. How many there are, for instance, who are, or 
seem tolerably earnest about religion, and doing good, as long 
as they are actually in church, or actually talking about religion, 
But all the rest of their time, what are they doing? What are 
they thinking of? Mere frivolity and empty amusement. Idle 
butterflies, pretending to be industrious bees once in the 
week. 


Others again, will be gentle and generous enough about 
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everything but religion ; and as soon as they get upon that, will 
become fierce, and hard, and narrow at once. Others again 
(and this is most common) commit the very same fault as the 
Pharisees in the text, who could use their common sense to 
discern the signs of the weather, and yet could not use it to 
discern the signs of the time, because they were afraid of looking 
honestly at the true state of public feeling and conscience, and 
at the danger and ruin into which their religion and their party 
were sinking. For about all worldly matters, these men will be 
as sound-headed and reasonable as they need be: but as soon 
as they get on religious matters, they become utterly silly and 
unreasonable ; and will talk nonsense, listen to nonsense, and 
be satisfied with nonsense, such as they would not endure a 
moment if their own worldly interest, or worldly character, were 
in question. : 

But most of all do these poor souls not deceive their 
neighbours when a time of temptation comes upon them. For 
then, alas! it comes out too cften that they are of those whom 
our Lord spoke of, who heard the word gladly, but had no root 

‘in themselves, and in time of temptation fell away. For then, 
before the storm of some trying temptation, away goes all the 
play-acting religion; and the man’s true self rises up from 
underneath into ugly life. Up rise, perhaps, pride, and self-will, 
and passion ; up rise, perhaps, meanness and love of money ; 
up rise, perhaps, cowardice and falsehood ; or up rises foul and 
gross sin, causing some horrible scandal to religion, and to the 
name of Christ; while fools look on, and, laughing an evil 
laugh, cry,—‘ These are your high professors. These are your 
Pharisees, who were so much better than everybody else. 
When they are really tried, it seems they behave no better than 
we sinners.’ 

Oh, these are the things which make a clergyman’s heart 
truly sad. ‘These are the things which make him long that all 
were over ; that Christ would shortly accomplish the number of 


his elect. and hasten his kingdom, that we, with all those who 
2E2 
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are departed in the true faith of his holy name, may rest in 
peace for ever from sin and sinners. 

Not that I mean that some of these very people, in spite of 
all their inconsistency, will not be among that number. God 
forbid! How do we know that? How do we know that they 
are one whit worse than we should be in their place? How 
do we know, above all, that to have been found out may not 
be the very best thing that has happened to them since the 
day that they were born? How do we know that it may not 
be God’s gracious medicine to enable them to find themselves 
out; to make them see themselves in their true colours ; to 
purge them of all their play-acting ; and begin all over again, 
crying to God, not with the lips only, but out of the depth 
of an honest and a noble shame, as David did of old—Behold 
I was shapen in wickedness, conceived in sin, and I have 
found it out at last. But thou requirest truth in the inward 
parts, in the very root and ground of the heart, and not merely 
truth in the head, in the lips, and in the outward behaviour. 
Make me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me. Thou desirest no sacrifice, else would I give it thee: 
but thou delightest not in burnt-offerings. The sacrifice of God 
is a broken spirit, as mine is now. A broken and a contrite 
heart, ground down by the shame of its own sin, that, O God, 
thou wilt not despise. 

And then—when that prayer has gone up in earnest, and has 
been answered by the gift of a clean heart, and of a right spirit, 
which desires nothing but to be made clean and made right, 
to learn its duty and to do it—then, I say, that man may go 
back safely and freely, to such forms and ceremonies, as he has 
been accustomed to, and have been consecrated by the piety 
and wisdom of his forefathers. For, says David, though forms — 
and ceremonies, sacrifice and burnt-offering cannot make any 
peace with God, yet I am not going to give up forms and 
ceremonies, sacrifice and burnt-offerings. No. When my peace 
is made, when the broken and the contrite heart has put me in 
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my true place again, and my heart is clean, and my spirit right 
once more; then, he says, will God be pleased with my sacri- 
fices, with my burnt-offerings and oblations; because they will 
be the sacrifice of righteousness, of a righteous man desiring 
to shew honour to that God from whom his righteousness 
comes, and gratitude to that God to whom he owes his pardon. 

And so with us, my friends, if ever we have fallen, and been 
pardoned, and risen again to a new, a truer, a more honest, a 
more righteous life. Our forms of devotion ought then to 
become not a snare and a hypocrisy, but honest outward 
signs of the spiritual grace which is within us; as honest and as 
rational as the shake of the hand to the friend whom we truly 
love, as the bowing of the knee before the Queen for whom we 
would gladly die. 

O may God give us all-grace to seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness. To seek first the kingdom of God ; 
to work earnestly, each in his place, to do God’s will, and to 
teach and help others to do it likewise. To seek his righteous- 
ness, which is the righteousness of the heart and spirit: and 
then all other things will be added to us. All outward forms 
and ceremonies, ways of speaking, ways of behaving, which are 
good and right for us, will come to us as a matter of course ; 
growing up in us naturally and honestly, without any affectation 
or hypocrisy, and the purity and soberness, the reverence and 
earnestness of our outward conversation, will be a pattern of 
the purity and soberness, the reverence and earnestness, 
which dwells in our hearts by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit of God. 


SERMON XXXVIIL. 


A PEOPLE PREPARED FOR THE LORD. 


EPHESIANS iii. 3—6. 


How that by revelation he made known unto me the mystery (as I wrote 
afore in few words, whereby, when ye read, ye may understand my know- 
ledge in the mystery of Christ), which in other ages was not made known 
unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto the holy apostles and 
prophets by the Spirit ; that the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, and of 
the same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the Gospel. 


Ae day is the feast of the Epiphany. Epiphany, as many 
of you know, means ‘shewing,’ because on this day the 
Lord Jesus Christ was first shewn to the Gentiles; to the 
Gentile wise men who, as you heard in the Gospel, saw his star 
in the east, and came to worship him. And the part of Scrip- 
ture from which I have taken my text, is used for the Epistle 
this day, because in it St. Paul explains to us the meaning of the 
Epiphany. The meaning of those wise men being shewn our 
Lord, and worshipping him, though they were not Jews as 
he was, but Gentiles. _He says that it means this, that the 
Gentiles were fellow-heirs with the Jews, and of the same 
body as them, and partakers of God’s promise in Christ by the 
Gospel. 
This does not seem so very wonderful to us; and why? 


Because we, though we are Gentiles like those wise men, have 
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lived so long, we and our forefathers before us, in the light 
of the Gospel, that we are inclined to take it as a matter of 
course ; forgetting what a wonderful, unspeakable, condescen- 
sion it was of God, not to spare his only begotten Son, but 
freely to give him for us. God forgive us! We are so heaped 
with blessings that we neglect them, forget them, take them as 
our right, instead of remembering our sins and ungratefulness, 
and saying, Thy mercies are new every morning; it is only 
of thy mercies that we are not consumed. 

But to St. Paul it was very wonderful news. A mystery, 
as he said ; quite a new and astonishing thought, that heathens 
had any share in God’s love and Christ’s salvation. 

And so it was to St. Peter. God had to teach it him by that 
wonderful vision, in which he saw coming down from heaven all 
sorts of animals, and God bade him kill and eat ; and when he 
refused, because they were common and unclean, God forbade 
him to call anything common or unclean, now that God had 
cleansed all things by the precious blood of his dear Son. 
Then Peter was bidden to go to the Gentile Roman soldier 
Cornelius. And he went, though, he said, he had been used 
to think it unlawful for a Jew even to eat with a Gentile. And 
when he went, he found, to his astonishment, that God’s love 
was over that Gentile soldier and his family, because they were 
good men, as far as they had light and knowledge, just as much 
as if they had been good Jews. And God gave St. Peter a sign 
which there was no mistaking, that he really did care for those 
Gentile Romans, just as much as if they had been Jews; for, 
as he was preaching Christ to them, the Holy Ghost fell on 
them, not after, but before they were baptised. So that St. 
Peter, astonished as he was, was forced by his own consience 
and reason to say, ‘Can any man forbid water, that these should 
not be baptised, who have received the Holy Ghost as well as 
we’ (Jews)? Then he commanded them to be baptised in the 
name of the Lord. 

And what was the lesson which God taught St. Peter by this? 
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St. Peter himself tells us; for he opened his mouth and said, 
‘Of a truth I see that God is no respecter of persons ; but 
in every nation, he that feareth God, and worketh righteousness, 
is accepted by him.’ 

Now, my dear friends, this is (as the Lord Jesus Christ tells 
us) God’s everlasting law, ‘That he that hath, to him shall 
be given, and he shall have more abundantly ; but from him 
that hath not, shall be taken away even that which he 
seems to have.’ 

So it was, as I have just shewn you, with Cornelius ; and so 
it was with those wise men. They were worshippers (as is 
supposed) of the one true God, though in a dim confused way : 
but they had learnt enough of what true faith was, and of what 
true greatness was, too, not to be staggered and fall into 
unbelief, when they saw the King of the Jews, whom they had 
come so many hundred miles to see, laid, not in a palace, but 
in a manger; and attended not by princesses and noblewomen, 
but by a poor maiden, espoused to a carpenter. Therefore God 
bestowed on them that great honour, that they, first of all 
the Gentiles, should see the glory and the love of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ, his Son. 

And so it was with our forefathers, my friends. And I think 
that on this Epiphany, we ought to thank God, among all his 
other blessings, for having given us such forefathers, and letting 
us be born of that noble stock, to whom he gave the kingdom 
of God, after he took it away from the faithless and rebellious 
Jews, and afterwards from the false and profligate Greeks and 
Romans, to whom the epistles of the apostles were written. I 
will tell you what I mean. 

When the Lord Jesus came on earth; our forefathers did not 
live here in England, but in countries across the sea, in Germany, 
Denmark, and Sweden, which did not belong to the Roman 
Empire ; for the Romans, who had conquered all the world 
beside, could never conquer our forefathers. It was God’s 
will, that whenever they tried they were beaten back with 
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shame and slaughter ; and our forefathers, almost alone of all, 
remained free men, even as we are at this day. But for that 
very reason, the apostles could never come among us to preach 
the Gospel to us ; for they could not pass the bounds of the 
Roman empire ; and that was so large, that they had enough to 
do to preach the Gospel in it; so that it was not till at least 
400 years after the apostles’ death, that their successors, zealous 
missionaries, priests and bishops, came and preached to our 
forefathers ; and when they came, they found us a people pre- 
pared for the Lord, who heard the word gladly, and turned, 
thousands sometimes in one day, from vain idols to serve the 
living God, and were baptised into that holy church in which 
we now stand. And it has been among us, and the nations 
who are our kinsmen, that the light of the gospel has shone 
ever since, while all through the East, where the apostles 
preached most and earliest, it has died out. So that our Lord’s 
words have been fulfilled, that many that are last shall be first, 
and those that are first shall be last. God grant that it may 
not always be so. God grant that his kingdom may return to 
its ancient seat at Jerusalem, and that all nations may go up to 
the mountain of the Lord’s house, in the day of which St. Paul 
prophesies, when the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled, and all 
Israel shall be saved, when the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. But it is not so 
now; and cannot be so, as far as we can see, for many a year 
to come. 

But in the meanwhile, why were our forefathers—heathens 
though they were, and sinners in many things, being truly chil- 
dren of wrath, fierce, bloodthirsty, revengeful, without the grace 
of Christ, which is Love and Charity—nevertheless a people 
prepared for the Lord? How was it true of them that to him 
that hath shall be given? 

I will tell you. There is an old book, written in Latin by a 
heathen gentleman of Rome, who lived in St. Paul’s time, and 
wrote this book about twenty years after St. Paul’s death. It is 
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a little book ; but it is a very precious one: and I think it is 
a great mercy of God that, while so many famous old books 
have been lost, this little book should have been preserved: for 
this Roman gentleman had travelled among our forefathers ; 
and when he returned he wrote this book to shame his country- 
men at Rome. In it he calls us ‘Germans ;’ but that was 
the Roman fashion. By Germans they meant not only the 
people who now live in Germany, but the English and the 
Danes, and the Swedes, and the Franks, who afterwards con- 
quered France. In fact he meant our own forefathers. And 
he said to the Romans,— 

‘Look at these wild Germans. You despise them because 
they go half-naked, and cannot read or write, and live in mud 
cottages ; while you go in silk and gold, and have all sorts of 
learning, and live in great cities, palaces, and temples, in 
worldly pomp and glory. But I tell you,’ he said, ‘that these 
wild Germans are better men than you; for, while you are 
living in sin, in cheating and falsehood, in covetousness, adul- 
tery, murder, and every horrible iniquity, they are honest, 
chaste, truthful; they honour their fathers and mothers ; they 
are obedient and loyal to their kings and their laws; they shew 
hospitality to strangers; they do not commit adultery, steal, 
bear false witness, covet their neighbours’ goods. And _ there- 
fore,’ this Roman felt (and really it seems as if a spirit of pro- 
phecy from God had come on him), ‘something great and 
glorious will come out of these wild Germans, while the 
Rornans will rot away and perish in their sins.’ That was true 
enough. We see it true at this day. 

For what happened? That great Roman empire, Babylon 
the great, as St. John calls it in the Revelations, perished 
miserably and horribly by its own sins; while our forefathers 
rose and conquered it all, and live and thrive till this day. But 
it is curious that they never throve really, though they made 
great conquests, and did many wonderful deeds, till they became 
Christians : but as soon as they became Christians, they began 
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to thrive at once, and settled down, and became that great 
family of nations, and kingdom of God, which we call Christen- 
dom; England, France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Sweden, and 
the other countries of Christian Europe ; which God has so 
prospered for his Son Jesus Christ’s sake, in spite of many sins 
and shortcomings, with wealth and numbers, skill, and learning, 
and strength, that now the empire of the whole world depends 
upon these few small Christian nations, which in our Lord’s 
time were only tribes of heathen savages: so that here again 
our Lord’s great parable was fulfilled. 

The gospel seed which the apostle sowed in those rich, 
luxurious, clever, learned, Romans, was like the seed which fell 
on thorny ground; and the cares and pleasures of this life, and 
the deceitfulness or riches, sprang up, and choked the word, 
and it remained unfruitful. But the gospel seed which was 
sown among our poor, wild, simple, ignorant forefathers, was 
the seed which fell on an honest and good heart, and took 
root, and brought forth fruit, some thirty, some fifty, and 
some one hundred fold. Epiphany came late to us—not for 
three hundred years after our Lord’s birth: but, when it came, 
the light which it brought remained with us, and lights us even 
now from our cradle to our grave: and so again was fulfilled the 
Scripture, which says, that God chooses the weak things of this 
world to confound the strong; the foolish to confound the wise; 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought the things 
which are, that no flesh should glory in his presence. 

That no flesh should glory in his presence. For mind, my 
friends, our business is not to be high-minded but to fear. And 
we English are too apt to be high-minded now. We pride our- 
selves on our English character, English cleverness, English 
courage, English wealth. My friends, be not high-minded but 
fear. We have no right to pride ourselves on being English- 
men, if we do the very things which our forefathers were 
ashamed to do even when they were heathens. They honoured 
their fathers and mothers. Do we? They were loyal and 
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obedient to law. Are we? They were chaste and clean livers: 
adultery was seldom heard of among them; and, when it was, 
they punished it in the most fearful way : while what astonished 
that old Roman gentleman, of whom I spoke, most of all, was 
the pure and respectable lives of the young men and women. 
Is it so now-a-days among us, my friends? They were honest, 
too, and just in all their dealings. Are we? They were true 
to their word ; no men on earth more true. Are we? They 
hated covetousness and overreaching. Do we? ‘They were 
generous, open-handed, hospitable. Are we? My friends, 
this was the old English spirit, which God accepted in our fore- 
fathers. Is it in us now? We must not pride ourselves on it, 
unless we have it. Nay, more, what is it but a shame to us, if, 
while our forefathers were good heathens, we are bad Christians? 
They had but a small spark, a dim ray, as it were, of the light 
which lighteth every man who comes into the world: but they 
were more faithful to that little than many are now, who live in 
the full sunshine of God’s gospel, in the free dispensation of 
God’s spirit, with Christ’s sacraments, Christ’s Churches, means 
of grace and hopes of glory, of which they never dreamed. 
May they not rise up against some of us in the day of judgment, 
and condemn us, and say,—‘ Are you our children? Do you 
boast of knowing God better than we did, while you did things 
which we dared not do? We knew that God hated such sins, and 
therefore we kept from them. You should know that better 
than we; for you had seen God’s horror of sin in the death of 
his own Son Jesus Christ; and yet you went on committing 
the very sins which crucified the Lord of Glory.’ 

My friends, I speak sober.earnest. God grant that our old 
heathen forefathers may not rise up against us in the day of 
judgment, and condemn us, Let us turn to the Lord this day 
with all our hearts, and come to this holy table, confessing all 
our sins and unfaithfulness, and backslidings, that we may get 
there cleansing from his most precious blood, strength from 
his most precious body, life from his life, and spirit from his 
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spirit ; that so we may go away to lead new lives, following the 
commandments of God, and living up to our great light and 
knowledge, at least as well as our forefathers lived up to their 
little light. And so we shall really keep the feast of Epiphany 
in spirit and in truth: for Epiphany means the shewing of 
Jesus Christ to us Gentiles; and the way to prove that Jesus 
Christ has been shewn to us, and that we have seen his glory, 
the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth, is to keep his commandments, and live lives 
like his. 


SERMON XXXIX 


THE WRATH OF LOVE. 


PSALM cvii. 6. 


Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he delivered them out 
of their distresses. 


[é I were asked to give a reason why I believed the Old 

Testament to be an inspired and divine book, as well as 
the New, I could not do better, I think, than to lay my hand 
on this 107th psalm, and say,—This is my reason for believ- 
ing the Old Testament to be inspired. I have hundreds of 
others: but this one is enough—this one psalm. It contains 
an account of God’s dealings with men, such as the world never 
heard before, and very seldom since, save from a very few men, 
who really saw what the Bible meant, and honestly followed its 
teaching. It gives a notion of the justice of God, and an ex- 
planation of the chances and changes of this mortal life, suck 
as you will find nowhere else save in the Bible, and in the 
books of Christian men who have been taught by the Bible. 
The man who wrote that psalm knew so much more than other 
men, that he must have been indeed inspired by the Spirit of 
Truth, and the Holy Ghost of God. 

And, I should say, I have come to this opinion mainly by 
comparing this psalm with the writings of heathens, even the 
wisest and the best of them. For the heathens, like all men, 
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used to have their troubles, and to ask themselves, Who has 
sent this trouble? And why has he sent it? And their answers 
remain to us in their writings, some worse, some better, some very 
foolish, some tolerably wise. But when one compares the 
heathen writings with this psalm, or with any psalms or pas- 
sages of the Old Testament which talk of God’s dealings with - 
man, then we shall be altogether astonished at the superiority 
of the Bible. The Bible will seem to us quite infinitely wiser 
than heathen books, on this matter, as on others—so much 
more simple, and yet so much more deep; so much more 
rational also, and so much more true: agreeing so much more 
with the facts which we see happen round us : agreeing so much 
more with our own reason, experience, inward conscience, 
about what is just and unjust :—that we shall begin to see as 
much difference between heathen books and the Old Testament, 
as there is between the dim dawn of morning, and the full blaze 
of noonday light. 

One of the earliest heathen notions why troubles came was, 
it seems, that the gods were offended with men, because they 
had not shown them due honour, flattered them enough, or 
offered sacrifices enough to them: or else they fancied that the 
gods envied men: grudged their prosperity, did not like to 
see them too happy. 

That dark and base notion gradually faded away, as men got 
higher notions of right and wrong, and of the gods, as the 
judges and avengers of wrong. Then they began to think these 
troubles were punishments for doing wrong. The Gods, or 
God, punished sin; inflicting so much pain for so much sin, 
very much as the heathens are apt to punish their criminals 
still, and as Christian nations used to punish theirs, namely, 
with shameful and horrible tortures ; before they began to find 
out that the end of punishment is not to torment, but to 
reform, the criminal, wherever it is possible. 

But then the thought would come—Why, after all, should 
God, if he be just and merciful, punish my sin by pain and 
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misery? How can it profit God, how can it please God, to give 
me pain? Because it satisfies his justice? How can it do that? 
It would not satisfy mine. Suppose my child, or even my dog, 
disobeyed me, would it satisfy my sense of justice to beat him? 
It might satisfy my passion: but God has no passions. It 
would be base, blasphemous to fancy that he takes pleasure 
in hurting me, as I take pleasure in beating my dog when I lose 
my temper with it. God forbid! The old prophets saw that, 
and cried—‘ Have I any pleasure in the death of him, saith the 
Lord, and not rather that he should turn from his wickedness, 
and live ?’ 

Then, naturally, the thought would come into the mind of a 
wise and serious man—I punish my child, or my dog, and God 
punishes me. May he not punish me for the same reason that 
I punish them? I punish them to correct them and make them 
better. Surely God punishes me, to correct me, and make me 
better. I punish my child, because I love him, and wish him 
good. God punishes me because he loves me and desires that 
I may be a partaker of his holiness. 

And as soon as that blessed thought had risen up in any man’s 
mind, by the inspiration of God’s Holy Spirit, all the world 
would begin to look bright and clear and full of hope. This 
earth, with allits sorrows and sufferings, would look no longer 
to him as God’s prison house, where poor sinners sat tortured 
and wailing, fast bound in misery and iron, till they should pay 
the uttermost farthing, which they never could pay. No. It 
would look to him as God’s school-house, God’s reformatory, in 
which he is training and chastening and correcting the souls of 
men, that he may deliver them from the ruin and misery which 
sin brings on them, both the original sin which is born in them 
and the actual sin which they commit. Then God appears to 
him a gracious and merciful father. He can see a blessed 
meaning and a wholesome use in all human suffering; and he 
can break out, as the Psalmist does in this glorious psalm, into 
praise and thanksgiving, and call on mankind to give thanks 
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to the Lord; for he is gracious, and his mercy endureth for 
ever. 

In every kind of human suffering, I say, he sees now a mean- 
ing and a use. 

First, he takes, it seems, his own countrymen, the Jews, 
coming back from Babylon into their own country after the 
seventy years’ captivity. They had been punished for their sins. 
But for what purpose? That they might know (as Ezekiel 
said), that God was the Lord. And when they cried unto him 
in their trouble, he delivered them out of their distress. 

Then he goes on to those who have brought themselves into 
poverty and shame, and sit fast bound in misery and iron. It 
is their own fault. They have brought it on themselves by 
rebelling against the word of the Lord, and lightly regarding the 
counsel of the Most.Highest. But God does not hate them. 
God is not going to leave them to the net which they have 
spread for their own feet. When they cry unto the Lord in 
their troubles, he delivers them out of their distress. God him- 
self, by strange and unexpected ways, will deliver them from 
their darkness of ignorance and sin, and from the danger and 
misery which they have brought upon themselves. 

Then he goes on to those who have injured their health by 
their own folly, till their soul abhors all manner of food, and 
they are even hard at death’s door. Neither does God hate 
them, ‘They, too, atein God’s school-house. And when they 
cry to the Lord in their trouble, he will deliver them, too, out 
of their distress, and send his word, and heal them, and save 
them from destruction. 

Then he goes on to men who are exposed to danger, and 
terror, and death in their lawful calling ; and his instance is the 
seamen—those who go on to the sea in ships, and occupy their 
business in great waters. 

The storms come up, they know not when or how : but they 
are not the sport of a blind chance ; they are not the victims of 
the wrath of God. The wild sea, too, is his school-house, where 
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they are to see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in 
the deep ; and so, by strange dangers and strange deliverances, 
learn, as I have seen many a seaman learn, a courage and 
endurance, a faith, a resignation, which puts us comfortable 
landsmen to shame. 

Then he goes on to even a deeper matter—to those terrible 
changes in nature, so common in the East, in which whole dis- 
tricts, by earthquake or drought, are réndered worthless and — 
barren. They too, he says, are God’s lessons, though sharp 
ones enough. ‘ He turneth the rivers into a wilderness, and the 
water-springs into dry ground ; a fruitful land into barrenness, for 
the wickedness of them that dwell therein. Again, he turneth 
the wilderness into a standing water, and dry ground into water- 
springs. And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they 
may prepare a city for habitation ; and sow the fields, and plant 
vineyards, which may yield fruits of increase.’ 

Lastly, he goes on to political changes, which bring a whole 
nation low, into oppression and misery. ‘They are minished 
and brought low through oppression, affliction and sorrow He 
poureth contempt upon princes, and causeth them to wander in 
the wilderness, where there is no way. Yet setteth he the poor 
on high from affliction, and maketh him families like a flock. 
The righteous shall see it, and rejoice: and all iniquity shall 
stop her mouth. Whoso is wise, and will observe these things, 
even they shall understand the loving-kindness of the Lord.’ 

And so, in all the changes of this mortal life, he sees no real 
chance, no real change, but the orderly education of a just and 
loving Father, whose mercy endureth for ever; who chastens 
mén as a father chastens his children, for their profit, that they 
may be partakers of his holiness, in which alone is life and joy, 
health and wealth. 

Surely, here is a Gospel, and good news ;—news so good, that 
it turns what seems to the superstitious the worst of news, into 
the very best. For it seems at first sight the worst of news, 
that which the ninth Article tells us, that our original sin, in 
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every person born into this world, deserves God’s wrath and 
damnation. And so it would be the worst of news, if God were 
merely a judge, inflicting so much pain and misery for so much 
sin, without any wish to mend us and save us. But if we re- 
member only the blessed message of this psalm; if we will re- 
member that God is our Father ; that Ged is educating us ; that 
God hath neither parts nor passions ; and that, therefore, God’s 
wrath is not different or contrary to his love, but that God’s 
wrath is his love in another shape, punishing men just because 
he loves men ;--then the ninth Article will bring us the very 
best of news. We shall see that it is the best thing that can 
possibly befall us, that our sin deserves God’s wrath and damna- 
tion , and that it would have been the worst thing which could 
possibly have befallen us, if our sin had not deserved God’s 
wrath and damnation. For if our sin had not deserved God’s 
anger, then he would not have been angry with it; and then he 
would have left it alone, instead of condemning it, and dooming 
it to everlasting destruction as he has done ; and then, if our sin 
had been left alone, we should have been left alone to sin and 
sin on, growing continually more wicked, till our sin became 
our ruin. But now God hates our sin, and loves us ; and there- 
fore he desires above all things to deliver us from sin, and burn 
our sin up in his unquenchable fire, that we ourselves may not 
be burned up therein. For if our sins live, we shall surely die : 
but if our sins die; then, and then only, shall we live. 

Do these words seem strange to some of you? I doubt not 
that they will: but if they do, that will be only a fresh proof to 
me, that the Bible is inspired by the Holy Ghost. Yes, nothing 
shews me how wide, how deep, how wise, how heavenly the 
Bible is, as to see how far average Christians are behind the 
Bible in their way of thinking ; how the salvation which it offers 
is too free for them, the love which it proclaims too wide for 
them, the God whom it reveals too good for them : so that they 
shrink from taking the Bible and trusting the Bible, in its ful- 
ness ; and are perpetually falling back on heathen notions—the 
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very old heathen notions from which this psalm delivers us— 
concerning what God’s anger means, and what God’s punish- 
ment means; because they are afraid of taking the words of 
Scripture literally and fully, and believing honestly the blessed 
news, that God is Love. 

They try to make God’s ways as their ways, and God’s 
thoughts as their thoughts. But do not you doso. Receive 
the Bible in its fulness. Believe that it tells you infinitely more 
of God’s character and dealings, than you can ever tell your- 
selves; that God’s ways are not as your ways, nor God’s thoughts 
us your thoughts, even at their best: but that God’s ways are 
‘uways wider and deeper than yours, were you the most learned 
of men ; God’s thoughts are always more loving and just than 
yours, were you the most holy of men, and that when you have 
learned all that you can learn, or that any man can learn, out 
of the Bible, there will be still left behind treasures beside, 
which you have not yet found out. For the riches of Christ are 
unsearchable ; like the depth of the riches of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God, whose only-begotten son, and perfect like- 
ness, he is ; and the man who reads the Scripture with a single 
eye, and an humble heart, will see that the more he finds in the 
Bible, the more he has yet to find; and that if he studied it to 
all eternity, he would have fresh and fresh cause for ever to cry 
with the Psalmist, ‘Oh give thanks to the Lord; for he is 
gracious, and his mercy endureth for ever !’ 


THE END. 
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With 47 Illustrations. 


Critical Papers in Literature. 


Critical Papers in Art; Stubbs’s Calen- 
dar: Barber Cox. With 9g Illustrations. 


Lovel the Widower, and other Stories. 
With 40 Illustrations. 


The Fitz-Boodle Papers (including 


Men’s Wives), and various Articles. 8 Illustrations. 


The English Humourists of the 18th 


Century: The Four Georges: Etc. 45 Illustrations. 


Travels in London: Letters to a Young 
Man about Town: and other Contributions to Punch 
(1845—1850). With 73 Illustrations. 


Ballads and Verses, and Miscellaneous 
Contributions to Punch. With 78 Illustrations. 


A Shabby Genteel Story, and The 


Adventures of Philip. With Illustrations. 


Roundabout Papers and Denis Duval. 
With Illustrations. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
EDITION OF THACKERAY 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


EXPOSITORY TIMES.—‘“ An edition to do credit even to this 
publishing house, and not likely to be surpassed until they surpass it with 
a cheaper and better themselves.” 


WHITEHALL REVIEW.—‘‘ Never betore has such a cheap and 
excellent edition of Thackeray been seen.” 


ACADEMY.—‘“‘A better one-volume edition at three shillings and 
sixpence could not be desired.” 


GRAPHIC.—‘‘Tn its plain but pretty blue binding is both serviceable 
and attractive.” ; 

DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ An excellent, cheap reprint.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘ The size of the books is handy, paper 
and printing are good, and the binding, which is of blue cloth, is simple 


but tasteful. Altogether the publishers are to be congratulated upon a 
reprint which ought to be popular.” 


GLOBE.—‘‘ The paper is thin but good, the type used is clear to read, 
and the binding is neat and effective.” 


LADY’S PICTORIAL.—‘‘The paper is good, the type clear and 
large, and the binding tasteful. Messrs. Macmillan are to be thanked for 
so admirable and inexpensive an edition o1 our great satirist.” 


WORLD.—‘‘ Nothing could be better than the new edition.” 
BLACK AND WHITE.—“ The more one sees of the edition the 


more enamoured of it he becomes. It is so good and neat, immaculate as 
to print, and admirably bound.” 
SCOTSMAN.—‘“‘ This admirable edition.” 


LITERARY WORLD.—‘‘The paper and printing and general get 
up are everything that one could desire.” 


ST. FJAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ A clear and pretty edition.” 
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THE 


WORKS OF DICKENS 


Reprints of the First Editions, with all the original Illustrations, 
and with Introductions, Biographical and Bibliographical, 


Oe OF 


181 t 


12 
is; 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


by CHARLES DICKENS the Younger. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 50 Illus- 
trations. 
OLIVER TWIST. With 27 Illustrations. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 44 Illustrations. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 41 Illustra- 


tions. 


THE OLD CURIOSITY (SHOP. —Withao7, 


Illustrations. 
BARNABY RUDGE. With 76 Illustrations. 
DOMBEY AND SON. With 40 Illustrations. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. With 65 Illustrations. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. With 44 Illustrations. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, With 40 Illustrations. 


AMERICAN NOTES anp PICTURES FROM 
ITALY. With 4 Illustrations. 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
BLEAK HOUSE. With 43 Illustrations. 
LITTLE DORRIT. With 40 Illustrations. 

A TALE OF TWO. CITIES. With 15 Illustra- 


tions. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS; anp HARD 
TIMES. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 40 Illustra- 
tions. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
EDITION OF DICKENS 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


ATHENA UM,—‘ Handy in form, well printed, illustrated with 
reduced re-productions of the original plates, introduced with bibliographical 
notes by the novelist’s son, and above all issued at a most moderate 
price, this edition will appeal successfully to a large number of readers.” 


SPEAKER.—‘‘ We do not think there exists a better edition.” 
MORNING POST.—‘ The edition will be highly appreciated.” 


SCOTSMAN.—‘* This reprint offers peculiar attractions. Of a handy 
size, in one volume, of clear, good-sized print, and with its capital comic 
illustrations, it is a volume to be desired.” 


NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE.—‘“‘ The most satisfactory edition of 
the book that has been issued.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘‘None of the recent editions of Dickens 
can be compared with that which Messrs. Macmillan inaugurate with the 
issue of Pickwick. . . . Printed in a large, clear type, very readable.” 


GLOBLZ.—“ They have used an admirably clear type and good paper, 
and the binding is unexceptionable. . . . May be selected as the most 
desirable cheap edition of the immortal ‘ Papers’ that has ever been offered 
to the public.” 


MANCHESTER EXAMINER.—“‘ These volumes have a unique 
interest, for with each there is the story of its origin.” 


QUEEN.—‘‘A specially pleasant and convenient form in which to 
re-read Dickens.” 


STAR.—“ This new ‘Dickens Series,’ with its reproductions of the 
original illustrations, is a joy to the possessor.” 
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Complete in Twenty-four Volumes. Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in 
green cloth, gilt, Price 38. 6a. each, 


In special cloth binding, flat backs, gilt tops. Supplied in Sets only of 
24 volumes. Price £4 45. 


Also an edition with all the 250 original etchings, In 24 volumes. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops. Price 6s. each. 


LAE. LARGE LYes 
BORDER EDITION OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


EDITED WITH 
INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS AND NOTES 


BY 


ANDREW LANG 


SUPPLEMENTING THOSE OF THE AUTHOR. 


With Two Hundred and Fifty New and Original Illustrations by 
Eminent Artists. 


Y the kind permission of the Hon. Mrs. MAxwEL.-Scott, 

of Abbotsford, the great-granddaughter of Sir WALTER, 

the MSS. and other material at Abbotsford were examined by 

Mr. ANDREW Lance during the preparation of his Introductory 

Essays and Notes to the Series, so that the BorpER EDITION 

may be said to contain all the results of the latest researches 
as to the cornposition of the Waverley Novels. 
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10. 


Il. 


The Border Waverley 


. WAVERLEY. With 12 Illustrations by Sir H. RaE- 


BURN, R.A., R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A., JOHN PETTIE, R.A,, 
H. MACBETH-RAEBURN, D. HERDMAN, W. J. LEITCH, 
ROBERT HERDMAN, R.S.A., and J. ECKFORD LAUDER. 


. GUY MANNERING. With Io Illustrations by J. 


MACWHIRTER, A.R.A., R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A., C. O. 
MuRRAY, CLARK STANTON, R.S.A., GOURLAY STEELL, 
R.S.A., F. S. WALKER, R. HERDMAN, R.S.A., and J. B. 
MACDONALD, A.R.S.A. 


. THE ANTIQUARY. With ro [lustrations by J. 


MACWHIRTER, A.R.A., SAM BouGa, R.S.A., R. HERD- 
MAN, R.S.A., W. M‘Taccart, A.R.S.A., J. B. Mac- 
DONALD, A.R.S.A., and A. H. TOURRIER. 


. Rob Roy. With ro Illustrations by R. W. MACKETH, 


A.R.A., and SAM BouGH, R.S.A. 


. OLD MorTatity. With to Illustrations by J. MAc- 


WHIRTER, A.R.A., R. HERDMAN, R.S.A., SAM BOUGH, 
R.S.A., M. L. Gow, D. Y. CAMERON, LOCKHART BOGLE, 
and ALFRED HARTLEY. 


. THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. With 1o Illustra- 


tions by Sir J. E. MiLLAIS, Bart., HUGH CAMERON, R.S.A., 
SAM BouGH, R.S.A., ‘R. HERDMAN, R.S.A., and WAL. 
PAGET. 


. A LEGEND OF MONTROSE and THE BLACK DWARF. 


With 7 Illustrations by Sir GEORGE REID, P.R.S.A,, 
GEORGE Hay, R.S.A., HoRaTIO MACCULLOCH, R.S.A. 
W. E. Lockuwart, R.S.A., H. MACBETH-RAEBURN, and 
Decor. 


. THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. With 8 Illustrations 


by Sir J. E. Miczats, Bart., JOHN SMART, R.S.A., SAM 
BouGH, R.S.A., GEORGE Hay, R.S.A., and H. MACBETH- 
RAEBURN. 


. IVANHOE. With 12 Illustrations by AD. LALAUZE. 


THE MONASTERY. With 10 Illustrations by Gor- 
DON BROWNE. 


THE ABBOT. With 10 Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE. 
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12, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16 


17, 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23) 


24. 


The Border Waverley 


KENILWORTH. With 12 Illustrations by AD. 
LALAUZE. 


THE PIRATE. With 10 Illustrations by W. E. 
LocKHART, R.S.A., SAM BouGH, R.S.A., HERBERT 
DICKSEE, W. STRANG, LOCKHART BOGLE, C. J. HOLMES, 
and F. S, WALKER. 


THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. With 10 Iliustrations 
by JOHN PETTIE, R.A., and R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. 


PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. With 15 Illustrations by 
W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A, JOHN PETTIE, R.A., F. DADD, 
R.I., ARTHUR HOPKINS, A.R.W.S., and S. L. Woop. 


QUENTIN DURWARD. With 12 Illustrations by 
AD. LALAUZE. 


ST. RoNAN’s WELL. With 10 Illustrations by Sir 
G. REID, P.R.S.A., R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A., W. HOLE, 
R.S.A., and A. FORESTIER. 


REDGAUNTLET. With 12 Illustrations by Sir JAMES 
D. LINTON, P.R.I., JAMES ORROCK, R.I., SAM BOUGH, 
R.S.A.,, W., HOLB, RSA. G. HAY, RIS. Ag Ee ScOme, 
A.R.S.A., W. BOUCHER, and FRANK SHORT. 


THE BETROTHED and THE TALISMAN. With 10 
Illustrations by HERBERT DICKSEE, WAL. PAGET, and 
J. LE BLANT. 


WoopbsTock. With Io Illustrations by W. HOLE, 
R.S.A. 


THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. With 10 Illustrations 
by Sir G. REID, P.R.S.A., JOHN PrEriiz, R.A., R. W. 
MACBETH, A.R.A., and ROBERT HERDMAN, R.S.A. 


ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. With 10 Illustrations by 
R. DE Los RIOs. 


CoUNT ROBERT OF PARIS and THE SURGEON’S 
DAUGHTER. With io Illustrations by W. HATHERELL, 
R.I., and W. B. WOLLEN, R.I. 


CASTLE DANGEROUS, CHRONICLES OF THE CANON- 


GATE, ETC. With ro Illustrations by H. MACBETH-RAE- 
BURN and G. D. ARMOUR. 
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The Border Waverley 
SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


TIME S,.—‘‘\t would be difficult to find in these days a more com- 
petent and sympathetic editor of Scott than his countryman, the brilliant 
and versatile man of letters who has undertaken the task, and if any proof 
were wanted either of his qualifications or of his skill and discretion in 
displaying them, Mr. Lang has furnished it abundantly in his charming 
Introduction to ‘Waverley.’ The editor’s own notes are judiciously sparing, 
but conspicuously to the point, and they are very discreetly separated from 
those of the author, Mr. Lang’s laudable purpose being to illustrate and 
explain Scott, not to make the notes a pretext for displaying his own 
critical faculty and literary erudition, The illustrations by various competent 
hands are beautiful in themselves and beautifully executed, and, altogether, 
the ‘Border Edition’ of the Waverley Novels bids fair to become the 
classical edition of the great Scottish classic.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ We trust that this fine edition of our greatest and 
most poetical of novelists will attain, if it has not already done so, the high 
popularity it deserves. To all Scott’s lovers it is a pleasure to know that, 
despite the daily and weekly inrush of ephemeral fiction, the sale of his 


works is said by the booksellers to rank next below Tennyson’s in poetry, 
and above that of everybody else in prose.” 


ATHENAUM.—“ The handsome ‘ Border Edition’ has been brought 
to a successful conclusion. The publisher deserves to be complimented 
on the manner in which the edition has been printed and illustrated, and 
Mr. Lang on the way in which he has performed his portion of the work, 
His introductions have been tasteful and readable; he has not overdone 
his part ; and, while he has supplied much useful information, he has by no 
means overburdened the volumes with notes.”’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—“‘ This spirited and ambitious enterprise 
has been conducted to a safe termination, and the most ideal edition of the 
Waverley Novels in existence is now completed.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘“‘Of all the many collections of the 
Waverley Novels, the ‘ Border Edition’ is incomparably the most handsome 
and the most desirable... . Type, paper, illustrations, are altogether 
admirable.” 

MAGAZINE OF ART.—‘‘ Size, type, paper, and printing, to say 
nothing of the excessively liberal and charming introduction of the illustra- 


tions, make this perhaps the most desirable edition of Scott ever issued on 
this side of the Border.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ There is absolutely no fault to be found 
with it, as to paper, type, or arrangement.” 
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THE WORKS OF 


THOMAS HARDY 


Collected Edition 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 
TWO ON A TOWER. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
THE WOODLANDERS. 
JUDE THE OBSCURE. 
THE TRUMPET-MAJOR. 
THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
A LAODICEAN. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES. 
WESSEX TALES. 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 
A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
THE WELL-BELOVED. 
WESSEX POEMS, and other Verses. 
POEMS OF THE PAST anp THE PRESENT. 
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THE WORKS, OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY 


WESTWARD HO! 

HYPATIA;; or, New Foes with an old Face. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 

ALTON LOCKE, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE, “ Last of the English.” 
YEAST: A Problem. 


POEMS: including The Saint’s Tragedy, Andromeda, Songs 
Ballads, etc. 


THE WATER-BABIES: A Fairy Tale for a Land-Baby. With 
Illustrations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 


GLAUCUS ; or, The Wonders of the Shore. With Illustrations. 


MADAME HOW AND LADY WHY; or, First Lessons in 
Earth Lore for Children. With Illustrations. 


AT LAST. A Christmas in the West Indies. With Illustrations. 
THE HERMITS. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 

PLAYS AND PURITANS, and other Historical Essays. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. 

PROSE IDYLLS, New and Old. 

SCIENTIFIC LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 

SANITARY AND SOCIAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
LITERARY AND GENERAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
ALL SAINTS’ DAY: and other Sermons, 

DISCIPLINE: and other Sermons. 

THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Sermons. 

GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 


VILLAGE SERMONS, AND TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERMONS. 


THE WATER OF LIFE: and other Sermons. 
WESTMINSTER SERMONS, 
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THE NOVELS 


OF 


MARION CRAWFORD 


MR. ISAACS: A Tale of Modern India. 
DOCTOR CLAUDIUS: A. True :Story. 
A ROMAN SINGER. 

ZOROASTER. 

MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. 

As TALE : OF A LONELY sPARISH) 
PAUL PATOFF. 

WITH THE IMMORTALS. 
GREIFENSTEIN. 

TAQUISARA: A Novel. 

A ROSE OF YESTERDAY. 

SANT? ILARTO! 

A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. 
KHALED: A Tale of Arabia. 

THE THREE FATES. 

THE WITCH OF PRAGUE 


F. 


17. 


18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 
22: 
24. 
bse 
26. 


27, 


28. 
29. 
30. 
3, 
32. 
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a HEXNOVEES 


OF 


MARION CRAWFORD 


MARION DARCHE: A Story without Comment. 
KATHARINE LAUDERDALE. 

THE CHILDREN” OF THE KING, 
PIETRO GHISLERI. 

DON ORSINO. 

CASA BRACCIO. 

ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 

THE RALSTONS. 

CORLEONE: A Tale of Sicily. 

VIA CRUCIS: A Romance of the Second Crusade. 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING: A Love 
Story of Old Madrid, 


CECILIA: A Story of Modern Rome. 
MARIETTA: A Maid of Venice. 
THE-HEART OF ROME. 

SOPRANO: A Portrait. 

“WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND —” 
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THE/ (NOVELS 


OF 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: A Story of Life 
and Adventure in the Bush and in the Gold- 
fields of Australia. 


A MODERN BUCCANEER. 


THE MINER’S RIGHT: A Tale of the Aus- 
tralian Gold-fields. 


THE SOUATIER’S DREAM: 

A SYDNEY-SIDE SAXON. 

A COLONIAL REFORMER. 
NEVERMORE. 

PLAIN LIVING: A Bush Idyll. 

MY RUN HOME. 

SHEE ALSKIN, CLOAK 

THE CROOKED STICK ; or, Pollie’s Probation. 
OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. 

A ROMANCE OF. CANVAS TOWN, and 


other Stories. 
WAR TO THE KNIFE; or, Tangata Maori. 
BABES IN: THE BUSH. 
IN BAD COMPANY, and other Stories. 
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By H. G. WELLS 

THE PLATTNER STORY: and others. 

TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. 

THE STOLEN BACILLUS: and other Incidents. 
THE INVISIBLE MAN. A Grotesque Romance. 


LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. A Story of a very 
Young Couple. 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. 
THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. 
TWELVE STORIES AND A DREAM. 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND HOW IT 
Came to Earth. 


KIPPS: The Story of a Simple Soul. 
By A. E. W. MASON 
THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER. 
THE PHILANDERERS. 
MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY. 


By EGERTON CASTLE 
“LA BELLA,” AND OTHERS. 
“YOUNG APRIL.” 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 


- THE BATH COMEDY. 


THE PRIDE OF JENNICO. Being a Memoir of 


Captain Basil Jennico. 


THE SECRET ORCHARD. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS 
THE GREATER GLORY. A Story of High Life’ 
My LADY NOBODY. A Novel. 
GOD’S FOOL. A Kvoopstad Story. 
THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. A Dutch Story. 
HER MEMORY. 
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THE NOVELS OF 


ROSA N. CAREY 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A clever delineator of character, possessed of a 
reserve of strength i in a quiet, easy, flowing style, Miss Carey never fails to please a large 
class of readers.” 


STANDARD.— Miss Carey has the gift of writing naturally and simply, her pathos 
is true and unforced, and her conversations are sprightly and sharp.” 


LADY.—Miss Carey’s novels are always welcome ; they are out of the common run, 
immaculately pure, and very high in tone. 


Over 700,000 of these works have been printed. 


1. NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 52nd Thousand. 
2, WEE WIFIE. 38th Thousand. 
3. BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 32nd 


Thousand. 
4. ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT, 28th Thou- 
sand, 
5. WOOED AND MARRIED. 35th Thousand. 
6. "HERIOTS CHOIh:” 27th. Thousand, 
7, QUEENIE’S WHIM. 32nd Thousand. 


8. NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 4ist Thousand, 
9. MARY ST. JOHN. 24th Thousand. 

ro. -FOR LILIAS. 23rd, Thousand. 

11. UNCLE MAX. 34th Thousand. 


12. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
oe: 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26, 
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THE NOVELS OF 


ROSA N. CAREY 


Over 700,000 of these works have been printed. 


RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE. 24th Thou- 
sand. 


THE HIGHWAY OF FATE. . 23rd Thousand. 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 37th Thousand. 
LOVER OR FRIEND? 27th Thousand. 
BASIL LYNDHURST. 24th Thousand. 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 
25th Thousand. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. 27th Thousand. 


THE MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. 30th 
Thousand. 


MRS. ROMNEY and “BUT MEN MUST 
WORK.” 14th Thousand. 


OLA ik. PEOPLES: LIVES. sth: J housand: 
HERB OF GRACE. 25th Thousand. 

A PASSAGE PERILOUS. 22nd Thousand. 
AT THE MOORINGS. a2ist Thousand. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF PETER. 21st Thou- 
sand. 


NO FRIEND LIKE A SISTER. 18th Thou- 
sand. 
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THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. With Illustrations by KATE 
GREENAWAY, 


HEARTSEASE-; or, the Brothers Wife. New Edition. With 
Illustrations by KATE GREENAWAY, 


HOPES AND FEARS ; or, Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. 
With Illustrations by HERBERT GANDY. 


DYNEVOR TERRACE; or, the Clue of Life. With Illustrations 
by ADRIAN STOKES, 

THE DAISY CHAIN;; or, Aspirations. A Family Chronicle 
With Illustrations by J. P. ATKINSON. 

THE TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy Chain. With Illustra- 
tions by J. P. ATKINSON. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or, Under Wode, under 
Rode. Two Vols. With Illustrations by HERBERT GANDY. 


THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, a Chronicle of Mistakes. 
With Illustrations by MARIAN HUXLEY. 


THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. With Illustra- 
tions by ADRIAN STOKES, 


THE THREE BRIDES. With Illustrations by ADRIAN STOKES. 


MY YOUNG ALCIDES: A Faded Photograph. With IIlustra- 
tions by ADRIAN STOKES. 


THE CAGED LION. With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. With Illustrations 
by W. J. HENNEssy. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; or, the White and Black 
Ribaumont. With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. 

LADY HESTER ; or, Ursula’s Narrative ; and THE DANVERS 
PAPERS. With Illustrations by JANE E. Coox. 

MAGNUM BONUM;; or, Mother Carey’s Brood. With Illustra- 
tions by W. J. HENNEssy. 


LOVE AND LIFE: an Old Story in Eighteenth Century Costume. 
With Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssy. 


UNKNOWN TO HISTORY. A Story of the Captivity of Mary 
of Scotland. With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. ~ 


STRAY PEARLS. Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, Vis- 
countess of Bellaise. With Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssyY. 
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THE NOVELS AND. TALES .OF 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 


THE ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES. With Illustrations by 
W. J. HENNEssyY. 


THE TWO SIDES OF THE SHIELD. With Illustrations by 
W. J. HENNESSY. 


NUTTIE’S FATHER, With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY, 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen Months at 
Beechcroft. With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESsy. 


CHANTRY HOUSE. With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. 


A MODERN TELEMACHUS. With Illustrations by W. J. 
HENNESSY. 


BYWORDS. A collection of Tales new and old. 
BEECHCROFT AT ROCKSTONE. 
MORE BYWORDS. 


A REPUTED CHANGELING; or, Three Seventh Years Two 
Centuries Ago. 


THE LITTLE DUKE, RICHARD THE FEARLESS. . With 


Illustrations. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. With Illustrations by J. B. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE: A Story of the Last Crusade. 
With Illustrations by ADRIAN STOKES, 


TWO PENNILESS. PRINCESSES. With Illustrations by 
W. J. HENNESSY. 


HAT oO RICK, 


AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK IN A HAMPSHIRE 
VILLAGE. 


GRISLY GRISELL ; or, The Laidly Lady of Whitburn. A Tale 
of the Wars of the Roses. 3 


HENRIETTA’S WISH. Second Edition. 

THE LONG VACATION. 

THE RELEASE; or, Caroline’s French Kindred. 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE BEN BERIAH. 


THE TWO GUARDIANS; or, Home in this World. Second 
Edition. ; 


COUNTESS KATE AND THE STOKESLEY SECRET. 
MODERN BROODS; or, Developments Unlooked for. 


STROLLING PLAYERS: A Harmony of Contrasts. By C. M. 
YONGE and C, R. COLERIDGE. 
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Works by Mrs. Craik 


Olive: A Novel. With Illustrations by G. Bowers. 
The Ogilvies: A Novel. With Illustrations. 


Agatha’s Husband: A Novel. With Illustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. 


The Head of the Family: A Novel. With Illustrations 
by WALTER CRANE. 


‘Two Marriages. 

The Laurel Bush. 

King Arthur: Not a Love Story. 
About Money, and other Things. 
Concerning Men, and other Papers. 


Works by Mrs. Oliphant 


Neighbours on the Green. 

Kirsteen: the Story of a Scotch Family Seventy Years Ago, 
A Beleaguered City: A Story of the Seen and the Unseen. 
Hester: a Story of Contemporary Life. ; 
‘He that Will Not when He May. 

‘The Railway Man and his Children. 

The Marriage of Elinor. 

Sir Tom. 

‘The Heir-Presumptive and the Heir-Apparent. 

A Country Gentleman and his Family. 

-A Son of the Soil. 

The Second Son. 

The Wizard’s Son: A Novel. 

Lady William. | Young Musgrave. 
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The Works of Dean Farrar 


SEEKERS AFTER GOD. The Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Marcus Aurelius, 


ETERNAL HOPE. Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. 
THE FALL OF MAN: and other Sermons. 

THE WITNESS OF HISTORY TO: CHRIST. 

THE SILENCE AND VOICES OF GOD, with other Sermons. 


“IN THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH.” Sermons on Practical 
Subjects. 


SAINTLY WORKERS. Five Lenten Lectures. 
EPHPHATHA; or, the Amelioration of the World. 


MERCY AND JUDGMENT: a few last words on Christian 
Eschatology. 


SERMONS & ADDRESSES DELIVERED IN AMERICA, 





‘THE WORKS OF 


Frederick Denison Maurice 


SERMONS PREACHED IN LINCOLN’S INN CHAPEL, 
In six vols. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
CHRISTMAS DAY: and other Sermons. 

THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

THE PROPHETS anv KINGS or THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE PATRIARCHS AND LAWGIVERS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

THE EPISTLES. OF iST.. JOHN. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF BOOKS: and other Lectures. 
THE PRAYER BOOK AND THE LORD’S PRAYER, 


THE DOCTRINE OF SACRIFICE. Deduced from the 
Scriptures. 


THEPACLS OF THE APOSTLES. 


THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST; or, Hints to a Quaker re- 
specting the Principles, Constitution, and Ordinances of the 
Catholic Church. 2 vols. 
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By J. H. SHORTHOUSE 
JOHN INGLESANT: A Romance. 
SIR PERCIVAL: a Story of the Past and of the Present. 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 
THE COUNTESS EVE. 
A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN. 
BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
THE CONQUEROR. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE VINE, 
THE CALIFORNIANS. 


By HUGH CONWAY 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. | LIVING OR DEAD. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 
MAROONED, 


By ANNIE KEARY 
A YORK AND A LANCASTER ROSE. 
CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home thirty 


years ago. 

JANET’S HOME. | OLDBURY. 
A DOUBTING HEART. 

THE NATIONS AROUND ISRAEL. 
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By THOMAS HUGHES 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 
THE SCOURING OF THE WHITE HORSE. 
ALFRED THE GREAT. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES 
BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, AND BATTLES. 


SOUVENIRS OF SOME CONTINENTS. 


By MONTAGU WILLIAMS 
LEAVES OF A LIFE. | LATER LEAVES, 


ROUND LONDON. 


By E. WERNER 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 


By W. E. NORRIS 
THIRLBY HALL. 


A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 


The Works of SHAKESPEARE 


VICTORIA EDITION. In Three Volumes. 
Vol. I. COMEDIES. Vol. II. HISTORIES. Vol, III. TRAGEDIES, 
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UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
NOVELS OF CHARLES LEVER 


With all the Original Illustrations. 


1. HARRY LORREQUER. Illustrated by PHIz. 
2, CHARLES O’MALLEY. Illustrated by PHIz. 


3. JACK HINTON THE GUARDSMAN, Illustra- 
ted by PHIZz. 

4. TOM BURKE OF OURS. [Illustrated by PHIz, 

5. ARTHUR O'LEARY. Illustrated by G, CRUIK- 


SHANK. 
6. LORD KILGOBBIN. Illustrated by LUKE FILDEsS. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER 
A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. Illustrated. 
TALES OF THE BIRDS. Illustrated. 
MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS. Illustrated. 
SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. 


By FRANK BUCKLAND 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. Iilus- 


trated. In four volumes: 

FIRST SERIES—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, etc. 

SECOND SERIES—Fossils, Bears, Wolves, Cats, Eagles, Hedge- 
hogs, Eels, Herrings, Whales. 

THIRD SERIES—Wild Ducks, Fishing, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, 
Porpoises. 


FOURTH SERIES—Giants, Mummies, Mermaids, Wonderful 
People, Salmon, etc. 
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Works by Various Authors 


Hogan, M.P. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor 
The New Antigone | Memories of Father Healy 


Canon ATKINSON.—The Last of the Giant Killers 

-— Playhours and Half-Holidays; or, further Experiences 
of Two Schoolboys , 

Sir S. BAKER,—True Tales for my Grandsons 

R. H. BARHAM.—The Ingoldsby Legends 

Rev. R. H. D. BARHAM.—lLife of Theodore Hook 


BLENNERHASSET anp SLEEMAN,.—Adventures in Mashona- 
land : 

LANOE FALCONER.—Cecilia de Noel 

W. FORBES-MITCHELL.—Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny 

Rev. J. GILMORE.—Storm Warriors 

CUTCLIFFE HYNE.—The ‘‘ Paradise’? Coal-Boat 

MARY LINSKILL.—Tales of the North Riding 

S. R. LYSAGHT.-—-The Marplot 

—— One of the Grenvilles 

M. M‘LENNAN.—Muckle Jock, and other Stories 

LUCAS MALET.—Mrs. Lorimer 

G. MASSON.—A Compendious Dictionary of the French 


Language 
Major GAMBIER PARRY.—The Story of Dick 


E. C. PRICE.—In the Lion’s Mouth 

Lorp REDESDALE.—Tales of Old Japan 
W. C. RHOADES.—John Trevennick 
MARCHESA THEODOLI.—Under Pressure 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—The Three Clerks 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD.—Miss Bretherton 
CHARLES WHITEHEAD.—Richard Savage 
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: ENGLISH 


MEN OF LETTERS 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 


Arranged in 13 Volumes, each containing the Lives of three Authors. 


I. 


II. 


Ef. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


Vil. 


VIIl. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


Chaucer. By Dr. A. W. Warp. Spenser. By Dean 
Cuurcu. Dryden. By Prof. SAINTsBURY. 

Milton. By Mark Pattison. Goldsmith. By W, 
Biack. Cowper. By GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Byron. By Professor NicHot. Shelley. By J. A. 
Symonps. Keats. By SIpNEy COLVIN, 


Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Myers. Southey. By 
Prof. DowpEN. Landor. By SrpNry CoLvIN. 
Charles Lamb. By Canon A1ncer. Addison. By 


W. J. CourtHore. Swift. By Sir Lestie STEPHEN, 
E-C.B, 


Scott. By R. H. Hurron. Burns. By Principal 
SHairp. Coleridge. By H. D. TRatr1u. 


Hume. By Prof. Huxtey, F.R.S. Locke. By THos. 
Fowter. Burke. By JoHn Mor tey. 


Defoe. By W. Minto. Sterne. By H. D. Trattu. 
Hawthorne. By Henry JAmMEs. 


Fielding. By Austin Dozpson. Thackeray. By 
ANTHONY TrRottopE. Dickens. By Dr. A. W. 
WarD. 


Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. Carlyle. By Professor 
NicHoL, Macaulay. By J. C. Morison. 


Sydney. By J. A. Symonps. De Quincey. By 
Prof. Masson. Sheridan. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Pope. By Sir Lesiiz StrpHEen, K.C.B. Johnson. 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. Gray. By EpmuND 
GOsSE. 


Bacon. By Dean Cuurcw. Bunyan. By J. A. 
FroupE. Bentley. By Sir RicHarpD JEsp. 


THE GLOBE LIBRARY 


Crown 8vo. 35. 6a. each. 

The volumes marked with an asterisk (*) are also issued in limp leather, 
with full gilt back and gilt edges. 55. net each. 
*Boswell’s Life of Johnson. With an Introduction by 

‘ Mowsray Morris, 

*Burns’s Complete Works. Edited from the best Printed 
and MS. Authorities, with Memoir and Glossarial Index. By A. SMITH. 

*The Works of Geoffrey Chauccr. Edited by ALFRED 
W. Potiarp, H. F. Heatu, M. H. LIDDELL, and W. S. McCormick. 

*Cowper’s Poetical Works. Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes by W. BENHaM, B.D. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the original Edition, with 
a Biographical Introduction by HENRY KINGSLEY, F.R.G.S. 

*Dryden’s Poetical Works. Edited, with a Memoir, 
Revised Texts, and Notes, by W. D. CurisTiz, M.A. 

*The Diary of John Evelyn. With an Introduction and 
Notes by Austin Dosson, Hon. LL.D. Edin. 

Froissart’s Chronicles. Translated by Lord BrErners, 
Edited by G. C. Macau ay, M.A. 

*Goldsmith’s Miscellaneous Works. With Biographical 
Introduction by Professor MASSON. 

Horace. Rendered into English Prose, with Introduction, 
Running Analysis, Notes, and Index. By J. LONsSDALE, M.A., and 
S. Leg, M.A. 

*The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM T. ARNOLD. 

Morte D’Arthur. The Book ot King Arthur, and of his 
Noble Knights of the Round Table. The Original Edition of Caxton, 
revised for modern use. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
By Sir E. STRACHEY. [by Professor Masson, 

*Milton’s Poetical Works. Edited, with Introduction, 

*The Diary of Samuel Pepys. With an Introduction 
and Notes by G. GREGORY SMITH. ; 

*Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductory Memoir, by Dr. A. W. WarRD. 

*Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works. Edited, with 
Biographical and Critical Memoir, by Prof. F. T. PALGRAVE. With 
Introduction and Notes. 

*Shakespeare’s Complete Works. Edited by W. G. 
Ciark, M.A., and W. ALDISs WricHt, M.A. With Glossary. 
*Spenser’s Complete Works. Edited from the Orginal 
Editions and Manuscripts, with Glossary, by R. Morris, and a 
Memoir by J. W. Haves, M.A. [edges. 4s. 6a.} 

*Tennyson’s Poetical Works. [Also in extra cloth, gilt 

Virgil. Rendered into English Prose, with Introductions, 
Notes Analysis, and Index. ByJ. LONSDALE,M.A.,andS, Ler, M.A, 
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ILLUSTRATED 
STANDARD NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, Cloth Elegant, gilt edges (Peacock Edition). 
35. 6d. each. 


Also issued in ornamental cloth binding. 2s. 6d. each. 


By JANE AUSTEN 


With Introductions by AUSTIN DOBSON, and Illustrations by 
HuGH THOMSON aud C, E. BROCK. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. MANSFIELD PARK. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, | NORTHANGER ABBEY, 
EMMA, AND PERSUASION. 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER 
With Illustrations by C. E. BROCK and H. M. BROCK. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. With a General In- 
troduction by Mowbray Morris. 

THE DEERSLAYER. THE PIONEERS, 

THE PATHFINDER. THE PRAIRIE, 


By MARIA EDGEWORTH 


With Introductions by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, and I/lus- 
trations by CHRIS HAMMOND aud CARL SCHLOESSER. 


ORMOND. HELEN, 
CASTLE RACKRENT, AND | BELINDA. : 
THE ABSENTEE. PARENT’S ASSISTANT, 


POPULAR TALES. 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


With Introductions by DAVID HANNAY, and Illustrations by 
H. M. Brock, J. AYTON SYMINGTON, FRED PEGRAM, F. H. 
TOWNSEND, H. R. MILLAR, and E. J. SULLIVAN. 
JAPHET IN SEARCH OF JAcoB FAITHFUL. 
A FATHER. PETER SIMPLE. 
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TELUS TRATED: 
STANDARD NOVELS 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT—continued. 


MIDSHIPMAN EASsvY. THE PIRATE, AND THE 
THE KING'S Own. THREE CUTTERS. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. MASTERMAN READY. 
SNARLEY-YOW. | FRANK MILDMAY. 

POOR JACK. | NEWTON FORSTER. 


By THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK 


With Introductions by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, and Illustrations 
éy H. R. MILLAR and F. H. TOWNSEND. 
HEADLONG HALL, AND | GRYLL GRANGE. 
NIGHTMARE ABBEY. | MELINCOURT. 
MaIp MARIAN, AND MISFORTUNES OF ELPHIN 
CROTCHET CASTLE. AND RHODODAPHNE. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS 


WESTWARD HO! By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Illustrated 
by C. E. Brock. 

HanpDy ANDY. By SAMUEL LOVER. Illustrated by 
H. M. Brock. With Introduction by Charles Whibley. 

ToM CRINGLE’S LoG. By MICHAEL SCOTT. Illus- 
trated by J. Ayton Symington. With Introduction by Mow- 
bray Morris. 

ANNALS OF THE PARISH. By JOHN GALT. Illustrated 
By C. E. Brock. With Introduction by Alfred Ainger, 

SYBIL, OR THE Two NATIONS, ETc. By BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI. Illustrated by F. Pegram. With Introduction by 
EO. Draill: 

LavVENGRO. By GEORGE BORROW. Illustrated by 
E. J. Sullivan. With Introduction by Augustine Birrell, K.C. 

ADVENTURES OF HAJjI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By JAMES 


MOoRIER. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. With Introduction by 
Lord Curzon. 
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THE NEW CRANFORD SERIES 


Crown Svo, Cloth Elegant, Gilt Edges, 3s. 6d. per volume, 


Cranford. By Mrs. GaskeLLt. With Preface by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie and 100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. With 182 Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson, and Preface by Austin Dobson. 


Our Village. By Mary Russet Mitrorp. Introduction 
by Anne Thackeray Ritchie, and 100 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. 


Gulliver’s Travels. With Introduction by Sir mee? 
Craik, K.C.B., and 100 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 


The Humorous Poems of Thomas Hood. With 
Preface by Alfred Ainger, and 130 Illustrations by C..E,. Brock. 


Sheridan’s The School for Scandal and The Rivals. 
Illustrated by E. J. Sullivan, With Introduction by A. Birrell, 


Household Stories. By the Brothers Grimm. Translated 
by Lucy Crane. With Pictures by Walter Crane. 


Reynard the Fox. Edited by J. Jacogps. With Illustra- 
tions by W. Frank Calderon. 


Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W. Ourram 
TRISTRAM. With Illustrations by H. Railton and Hugh Thomson. 


Coridon’s Song; and other Verses. With Introduction by 
Austin Dobson and Illustrations by Hugh Thomson, 


The Fables of AZsop. Selected by Josepu Jacozs. TIllus- 
trated by R. Heighway. 


Old Christmas. By WasHineron Irvinc. With Illus- 
trations by R. Caldecott. 


Bracebridge Hall. With Illustrations by R. CaLpEcort. 


Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
With 50 Illustrations and a Preface by George H. Boughton, A.R.A. 


The Alhambra. With Illustrations by J. Pennell and 
Introduction by E. R. Pennell. 
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